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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of the first volume of this 
work, a complete collection of the '* Remains of 
Archbishop Cranmer" has issued from the Claren- 
don press at Oxford, in four octavo volumes, under 
the editorial superintendence of the Reverend Henry 
Jenkyns, Fellow of Oriel College. The work is 
enriched by a most interesting preface, and by many 
valuable notes, which abundantly attest the qualifi- 
cations of the editor for the ofiice he has undertaken. 
I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
obligations to his labours. They have enabled me 
to render my own attempt somewhat less unworthy 
of the public attention than it otherwise might have 
been. 

The additions and corrections, which Mr. Jen- 
kyns's edition has suggested, to the former volume^ 
at my work, will be found in No. I. of the Appen- 
dix to the present volume^ 

SUtT IKDU COU^BOB, JW Ist, 1833. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
1549-1551. 



tJranmer'0 supposed Treatise on Unwritten Veritie»— Translation of 
Bertram's Book on the Sacrament— And of '* Herman's Consultation'* 
— Attainderof Seymour— Tbe Warrant for his Execution signed by 
Cranmer— His Conduct on the occasion con«ldenid— His Fidelity to 
the Protector— Letter from Cranmer, Sir W. Pa^et, and Sir T. SioittI, 
to the Council, on behalf of the Protector— Hopes of the Romanists 
repressed by the Vigilance of Cranmer— Heobtaiiis an Order for the abo- 
lition of Popish Book0 of Devotion—New Formulary of Ordination- 
First Appearance of Non-conformity, in opposition to the Sacerdotal 
Habits— Learned Foreigners entertained by Cranmer— Martin Bucer 
appointed to the Theological Chair at Cambridge, and Peier Martyr at 
Oxford— Disputations at Oxford and Cambridge on the Euchahst— 
Reflections on that Question— Progress of Spoliation— Martin Bucer»« 
Protest again>^ the Plunder of the Church— fiishop Hoper's refusal 
4»f the Episcopal Habits— Qianmer's Firmness in opfttpition to the 
Scruples of Hoper— Hoper's Compromise— Communion Tables substi- 
tuted for Altars— Proceedings agaiust Gardiner-^Gloomy Prospects of 
the Reformers. 

In the advancement of the great work of reformat 
tion, now in progress, it will easily be 
supposed that the way had been prepared SjJuStk?* 
for the march of authority, by the writ- KIIS^«nT.S 
ings Of learned men : and It is well known '^ 
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that, all along, the archbishop was, sometimes, toil- 
ing among the pioneers, while, at others, he WBs 
animating, by his comisels, the leaders and standard- 
bearers of the host. Among the works which have 
been ascribed to him is a small treatise on " Un- 
written Verities." It is true that this tract has 
been attributed to the archbishop without suflScient 
evidence. But it is also true that the subject had 
not escaped his attention. He most assuredly had 
made collections relative to the question ; and, 
moreover, there is still extant a somewhat copious 
treatise upon it, which is usually classed among his 
writings ;* and which, if justly attributed to him, is 
one additional monument of the vigilance with which 
the whole debateable region of theology was sur- 
veyed by him, and of his anxiety to provide arms 
against the assault of the most wily and practised 
adversaries. This larger woik, however, is much 
too extended to admit of an abstract here. Although, 
therefore, the shorter treatise, just alluded to, may 
have been erroneously ascribed to him, the great 
importance of the subject, together with the proba- 
bility that the tract was in circulation about this 
time, may perhaps be allowed to justify some notice 
of it in this place. 

It is, then, notoriously* a vital principle of Roman- 
ism, that the revealed will of God has been delivered 
to mankind, partly in writing, and partly by imme- 
morial tradition ; and that these two sources of know- 
ledge are of entirely co-ordinate authority. On the 
other hand, it i^ one main article in the charter of 
Protestantism, that the whole of God's own word is 
contained in Scripture, and that the authority of 
tradition is purely subordiruite and auxiliary ; that 
the Fathers may serve us as guides to the safe inter- 
pretation of Scripture, — and that (more especially 
when their testimony is unanimous) they may be 

* See the eoncluding chtpter of tbis TolunUk 
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reverently listened to where Scripture has 6pok€fli 
doubtfully or sparingly: but that the Fathers caor 
. never speak with the same authority as Scripture, 
atiy more than the scribes could speak with the 
same authority as the Son of Man. It was, obvi*- 
ously, most desirable that the public should be made 
familiar with correct notions on this subject ; and 
with this view, no doubt, it was, that the • ^^ 
treatise in question was composed. In 
this little work, it is observed, that, subsequently to 
what may be called the golden time of Chri^stianity, 
the clergy began to monopolize the title which 
rightfully belongs to the whole Christian community, 
— to call themselves the church, and to claim infalli- 
bility ; that, under this assumed authority, they gave 
out that Christ and his apostles had taught many things 
that were not to be fouftd in the New Testament, 
but which had been preserved by t?ie church with un- 
erring fidelity; and that to these they gave the 
name of Unwritten Verities, Certain examples are 
then produced, of the things thus orally handed 
down to us : as, that Christ, when he had washed 
the feet of his disciples, instructed them in the prepay 
ration of holy cream — that images were set up by 
apostolic sanction — that all the world was to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Church of Rome — that 
our Lady was not born in original sin,-— and that she 
was assumed into heaven body and soul. In the 
next place is considered the maxim that traditions 
are to be believed, on the authority of the church, and 
that Scripture itself could never stand on higher 
{ground than this : and this maxim is disposed of, by 
observing, that the authority of Scripture is estab- 
lished, by its immemorial and universal reception by 
the church, properly so called-^vrhereBS the traditions 
can appeal to nothing higher than the confideol 
averments of certain portions of the clergy, whose 
testimony was not worthy to be compared with the 
general and original consent of all Christian men, 
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It is concluded that if traditions are to be received 
at all, it should be simply in the spirit of modest 
acquiescence, not of implicit faith ; and that no one 
thing could be named which more urgently demanded 
the jealous vigilance of kings and princes than the 
attempt to invest such Unwritten Verities with the 
same dignity as the written Word of God. These 
views are further illustrated by some remarks, ad- 
verting to the enormous multitude of ecclesiastical 
usages ; all of which, if the Romish principle be ad- 
mitted, must, without exception, be invested with 
the full authority of apostolic traditions; and the 
inference is, that we must wander in vain through 
this vast wilderness in search of the Christian verity, 
and be compelled to believe more than can ever 
come to our knowledge. 

The theological reader will easily perceive that 
brief remarks like these are scarcely sufficient to 
conduct us throughout that labyrinth of controversy 
which relates to this difficult silbject. But it is 
evident that certain broad principles are here pro- 
pounded, the knowledge of which would be ex- 
tremely valuable to all persons whe, in that age, 
were in search of the path which, if followed out, 
would eventually lead them to the truth.* 

It may be proper to mention in this place another 
Tr*MiaHoii of ^mall tract which appeared in the year 
Bertnm on the 1549, and which has usually been ascribed 
*°*°*"°^ to Ridley, but may, with greater proba- 
bility, be attributed to the archbishop. For when 
Ridley was in the Tower, in 1554, he spoke of it 
merely as a work which he had read^ — whereas, if 
it had actually been his own performance, it is 
scarcely credible that he would have hesitated to 
avow it. The vohime in question is no other than a 
translation of the treatise of Bertram, the celebrated 

* Strype's Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. c. 17; Cranmer's Remains, vol. ir. Ap 
pendizy p. S$8. 
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itionk of Cdrby, on the sacramental question ; which 
appeared no less than 700 years before the English 
Reformation, and which, nevertheless^ was found to 
be a magazine of Protestant arguments against the 
Romish doetrine of the corporeal presence. So 
expressly were ^its reasoning and its authorities 
adapted to the sacramental controversy of the times, 
that the Roman Catholics affected to believe it a 
yecent forgery ! * That Cranmer was the translator 
of this remarkable treatise has not been ascer-^ 
tained; but, in the absence of any positive know- 
ledge on the. subject, it would be scarcely possible 
to name an individual pnore likely to undertake, or^ 
at least, to encourage and superintend the wcrrk. 
And whether )ie was concerned in it or not, its ap- 
pearance may justly be recorded almost as an inci^ 
qent in his life ; since it couM scarcely have failed 
essentially to promote the cause to which all his own 
faculties were now incessantly dedicated, and to 
which his life was eventually sacrificed. 

It is certain- that other translations, eminently 
serviceable to the Protestant cause, which had ap- 
peared within the last year or two, had been pre- 
pared under the arohbishop^s encouragement and 
patronage. Of these, perhaps, the* most .^^^^^^ ^ 
important was a volume entitled ''The "Hen^con. 
Simple and Religious Consultation of '^'^'•'' ' 
Herman, Archbishop of Cologne and Prince Elector,' 
en the )>e8t means of Christian Reformation.'^ The 
work had been compiled, under the direction of th^ 
elector himself, most probably by Bucer and Me- 
lancthon, about the year 1543. The first edition of 
the English translation api>eared In ,1547, and was 
Ibllowed by another edition in the course of the next 
year- It consists of fifty-seven, chapters, or dis- 
cpureea,* and was doubtless introduced by Cranmer 

* The bmda of these diecoarsee are printed by Strype, Eccl. Mem. 
Y«oi. ii. c. 5.— The boolc is now very •caroe. Tbere ia a TeiT flue copy of 

Vol, II.— B 
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to the notice of his countiymen, as an admirable 
guide to the true principles of religious restoration, 
ft is one strong testimony to its excellence that the 
elector himself, its venerable patron and promoter, 
was excommunicated by th^ pope ; in conse- 
quence of which he retired from his archbishopric, 
and passed the remainder of his days in privacy and 
peace. 

Before we proceed with our narrative of events 
more immediately connected with the Reformation, 
jt wilKbe proper briefly to advert to one or two 
facts which occurred in the course of the year 1649, 
and which cannot be left wholly unnoticed in a life 
of.Cranmer. 

The former of these is the attainder of Seymour^ 
the hffother of the protector, and Lcfrd 
5Sr^?iSi?^' ^^S^ Admiral of England. The fate of 
that profligate and turbulent nobleman, 
and the occurrences which led to it, are matters of 
general history. The only part of the 
S* ''JSS/tfS proceedinjgs against him in ' which the 
jg«> ^ crin- primate is implicated is the warrant for 
his execution^. -Among the members of 
the councrl who set their hands to this instrument 
were Somerset and Cranmer. , For this act, it is 
well known, Somerset has been stigmatized as a 
fratricide ; and the arcrhbishop has not escaped the 
imputation of unbecoming interference ih a eause 
»■ 1. ^ of blood. It does not fall within our prov* 
thiitMxuioneop- mcQ to cxamme the merits of the charge 
'"*"^' against the protector. With regard to 

Cranmer, the censure incurred by him on this occa<r 
sion was, undoubtedly, rendered plausible enough 
by the whole tenor of the existing canons ; which 
discountenanced the interposition of ecclesiastics 
in all matters that affected life.* It would be need* 

ftie original LatUx in (be library of Trin. CoAl. Camb. II. 16. 10^ printed it 
^onne, 1545. 
* Bontet, vol. ILp. lOO, 101. 
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less to. inquire whether tl^ese laws were dictated 
by a sense of the propriety of separating spiritual 
men from all participation in ,deeds of extreme, 
though necessary, severity ; or whether they were 
the produce of that policy which sought to invest 
the ministers of religion with a sanctity too exalted 
for association with merely secular judicatures. But 
it cannot be denied, that if tlje primate had felt him- 
self bound to an observance either of the letter or 
the spirit of those laws, hei must have abstained 
from giving the sanction of his name to the instru- 
ment in question. The fair presumption is, that he 
conceived himself to be absolved from the necessity 
of obedience to rules which rested solely on 
Romish authority ; and that he considered biipself at 
liberty simply to follow the di<;tates of his oyirn judg« 
tQent and conscience. 

It must, further, be recollected, that Archbishop 
Craumer was at this time a Very conspicuous mem- 
ber of the council. He must, therefore, have been 
extremely unwilling to weaken the government, by 
fieeitiing to decline his share of responsibility 
in a proceeding so momentous as the execution of 
the pjrotector*8 brother. Whether or not the sacri-' 
fice were just or necessary i^. a totally distinct 
^question. But if Cranmer was really satisfied that 
Seymour deserved his fate, the^ omission of his 
name on the warrant might- have the appearance of 
treachery to his colleagues. 

It is possible that these considerations itiay* 
ecarcely be sufficient to recohcile a modern reader 
of history to the spectacle of a Christian bishop 
joining to. give the word fot the fall of the axe on 
the neck of a ci^ib delinquent. At' the same time, it 
will readily be conceded that nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to try him, or any of his contem- 
{>oraries, by principles which the spirit of better 
times has since rendered sacred and inviolable, and 
whick now suggest, and virtually commandi the 
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The next step towards the completion of the 
fabric of the reform^ xhurch was the 
&SEi!^ compiiation t>f a formulary for confer- 
ring holy orders on her ministers. In 
spite of the determined opposition c^f the Bishop of 
Durham, and several other prelates, an act had been 
passed, in the preceding year, to authorize the pre- 
paration of such a ritdal, and to give it validity, to 
the exclusion of every other.* This was an ad- 
vance, ill several respects, of eminent importance. 
In the first place, it expunged the five inferior orders 
of the ministry,'— the readers, the suM^acons, the 
exorcists, the acolyths,f thev doorkeepers; all ot 
which had been introduced, in ancient timeis indeed, 
but purely by ecclesiastical institution, as the Chris- 
tian worship declined from its original simplicity. 
Secondly, a multitude of pajntomimic rites were 
wholly discarded from the rubric of the* new ordinal ; 
the use of gloves and sandals, — of mitre, ring, and 
crosier,— the anoip.ting with chrism, or consecrated 
unguent,— =the delivery of the chalice and the paten 
for tl^e holy :elenrtents, — and with it, of the power to 
offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate masses for the 
living and the dead. Nothing of outward cei^mony 
was retained, bnt the imposition of hands, both by 
the attendant presbyters, as well as the bishop ; and 
the , delivery of the Bible to the candidate for or- 
dination to the priesthood : th^ first of them of un^ 
doubted «postolic institution,! the latter impressively 
significant of the principal duty of a Christian tnin- 
ister. Thirdly, nothing was suffered to remain 
which implied that an indelible character was ^acra- 
mentaUy impressed oti the soul of the receiver, by 
virtue of which h6 l^ecame a depositary of the pre- 
FQgative of forgiyeB^as. Lastly^ the formulary was 

* 3 wfd 4 Edw. VI. c. 12. 

t The DTord aoolyib ia only • eocrnptiioa of tte OfMk word haikBut^Ht 
.lOwAtyl&gm'atttndaaiU, 

X 1 Tim. iv. 14. • 
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important, as indicating that the primate haddiyeeted 
himself of certain peculiar notions relative to the 
dignity of the episcopal function ;* for it fully re- 
cognised the distinction between the three offices 
of bishop, presbyter, and deacon ; it assigned to the 
bishop the superiority which belonged to him, as 
one who was charged with the exercise of disci- 
pline, and the government of a diocess ; and it was 
framed upon the principle that no holy office can be 
duly conferred without the episcopal -sanction and 
minertration. By these jndiciojus nieasures, the 
golden chain of apostolical, succession was pre- 
served in OUT church unbroken ; and, at the same 
time, it was cleared from the spots with which the 
breath of superstition had tarnished its purity and^ 
kistrer 

The act of parliament which sanctioned this 
change prescribed the 1st of April, 1^50, as the day 
after which aU other forms of ordination were to be 
superseded by the new one. The archbishop had, 
nevertheless, anticipated the operation of the^statute. 
In the preceding year, he celebrated 9, great ordina- 
tion of priests and deacons, at which Bishop Ridley 
assisted.' The candidates were, most of them, well 
disposed to the proceeding of the king and his 
reforming council ; and wijlingly received their sa« 
cred comihission according io the formulary which 
had then been recently prepared, although it could 
not, as yet, be generally enforced. This occamon 
is extremely interesting,— -partly, as one memorable 
stage in the progress of hnprovement r and partly 
because the persons then admitted to the ministry 
were signally qualified for the office of spreading tho 
knowledge of Scriptural Christianity through the 
land. It was likewise remarkable on a far less 
gratifying account ; for it was here that Protestant 

* 86aTol.i.i>..196,10T. 
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non-conformity may be said to have taken tip its 
lint appearance fifst rftgular positiou. AmoHg the learned 
ty ta"^poSrton ^^^ excellent men on whom the arch- 
to^^«»pdaui bishop laid his hands," there were several 

"^ . who had been entangled by scruples rela- 

tive to the lawfulness of the ancient sacerdotal habili- 
ments. These unhappy misgivings they broug^ht 
with them to the altar. In consideration of the 
substantial worth and excellence of these men, 
their exceptions were indulgently allowed ; and they 
were admitted to holy orders without contaminating 
themselves (for so they deemed it) with the shreds 
and fragments of popery ! Trifling as this occur- 
rence may appear, it swells^into csdamitous import- 
ance, when we contemplate it as 9n eruption of the 
schismatical spirit which from that lime has nevei^ 
ceased (o inflict and torment the Protestant Churck 
of, England. 

But to return to the efforts of the primate foraid-^ 
D-mrf foreign, i^g^the progress of sound Scriptural di- 
m eniertuned vloity': — amoug. thc expedients liberally 
y "f*"™"" resgrted to by him for this purpose wad 
the entertainment of -learned Protestants from the 
Continent. Me^ncthon had received repeated invi- 
tations from Engl^nd^ during the.fprmer reign ; and 
even Henry himself had been desirous of fixing him 
id this country. For some time previous to the 
period now under .consideration, Cranmer had no 
less than seven distinguished foreigners domesti- 
cated iu his palace at Lambeth ; among whom were 
Martin Bucer, Paulns Fagius, Peter Martyr, and Ber^ 
nardine Ochinus. His letter of invitation to Bucer 
(who was then in trouble and danger in consequence 
of the promulgation of the Interim) is a model of 
Christian benevolence and courtesy^* This learned 

* it is printed in the Appendix, Na 43, to StryiM't Ckanmer. AIm ta 
the Appendix to thia volome, No,iL "- 
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Alsatian was destined by him for tlie theological 
chair of Oambridgre, and Fagius for the 
professorship of Hebrew, for which sta- a»SS ?S 
tions their respective attlainraents most 2"cSSiid^ 
eminently qualified them. For a quarter ^^Sri^*"^ *^ 
of a year they had remained at Lambeth, 
engaged in close preparation for their approaching 
lectures. Unhappily, the Chur«h of England was 
not destined to enjoy the full benefit ^hich the pri-i 
mate had anticipated^ both from their industry and 
their moderation. Fagius wa^ seized with a ^isn 
temper which soon proved mortal, and expired in 
the. middle of November, 1549; and Bucer folio we4 
him to a better world in February, 1651. 

The theological professorship of Oxford was a»i 
signed to Peter Martyr, a Florentine of conspicuous 
erudition, who had renounced his monastic vows, 
and was consequently compelled to aban- Ditpntetiou at 
don his country. His appearance at the Slfee "Si^ 
university was the signal for hostility and ^^»<^^' 
tumult. Some feelings of jealousy at the appoint* 
ment of a foreigner to the chair might have been 
pardonable. But Martyr soon found that h« had 
something worse to encounter than scowling looks 
and murmurs of discontent. He was chained, as it 
were, to the stake, and destined to endure the baiting 
of exasperated poletoiics. On his first public introi 
duction the schools of Oxford became a scene of up-, 
roar, such as would almost have <isgiraced a seditious 
rabble. When he took the chair, for the purpose of 
lecturing, they insisted that he should dispute. No* 
thing could well surpass the intrepid bearing and dig- 
nified self- possession of the Italian io the midst of' 
these, ungenerous assaults. In spite of clamorouis 
interniption he completed his lecture. And when» 
at length, a time was appointed for disputation, with 
the sanction of the privy council, he stood alone 
fbr four days together, against a succession of ad- 
versaries ; apd fully vindicated, by th^; ipastery of 
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his learning^, the choice which had fixed hiiQ in so 
ardoous a post. 

T}m subject of the contest was the inexhaustible 
question of transubstantiation ; and it was followed 
by a similar debate at Cambridge, at which Ridley 
and Holbeach were the chief persons who presided. 
A lengthened notice of theise, tedious polemical dis- 
cussions^, is wholly incompatible with our present 
design. I cannot, however, forbeat to lay before the 
reader a portion of the speech with which the dis- 
putation at Oxford was closed by Dr. Cox. It con- 
tains, indeed, nothing which can be called a deter" 
mination of the question ; but in latigilage dictated by 
the wisdom which is pure and peaceably, it strongly 
recommends abstinence from debate ^pon it. ^' I be- 
seech you, both the aged and the young,'' he says, 
** by the mercies of God, and as you value your saU 
vation, that you would lay aside those controversies 
which, for many ages, have embroiled and distracted 
the church of Christ, about transubstantiation, and I 
knbw not what carnal presence. There is uo end 
of such discussions^ These are no other than the 
snares of the devil, in which he is perpetually en« 
tangling ud, and holding us bacfk from genuine piety. 
Let us, as becometh true Christian men, consider 
principally, or rather solely, what Christ hath done, 
and what he hath commanded us to do. Lef us 
keep in. mind that these are the sacred and awful 
mysteries of Christ; and let us, accordingly, use 
them for our salvation, and approach them with fear 
and trembling. - Let us never come near them un- 
worthily, lest we receive them to our condemna^ 
tion.'^t Had this spirit always presided over the 
meditations and inquiries of men, relative to the 
sacramental mysteries, the precise manner of the 

*ATeryniU account jiT the Oxford and Caipbrtdge diaputations ft 
ciTM by Foze, yoI. ii. b. iz. p. 100-138, ed. 1684. The argttinems of Ui» 
SUmisb party at Oxford are omitted by hiiQ. . 

t Btryp*, CraniQ. AKpond. No- 44^ 
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Saviour's pretence in those .mysteries might have 
well been suffered to remain undefined, — the world 
might have been relieved from monumental piles 
oi controversy ,-^and the church might have been 
spared the misery and the disgrace of long centuries 
of persecution. 

Unfortunately, ho Wjevier, the papal priesthood never 
would suffer their favourite dogma to repose in the 
sanctuary of each roan's individual conscience. 
They never could endure that it should iiifleet|»iii « 
remain in obscurity and inaction. They a»q«wti«». 
insisted on its coming forth to the light of day, as 
the most active and powerful principle of their 
spiritual dominion: and further, they connected it 
with certain other strong delusiorts, which, rendered 
it, in their han<jl8i not only adverse to all fVeedom of 
conscience, but dangerous to personal holiness and 
virtue. In the .first place, here is a system of be* 
lief which invests ecclesiastics with the power of 
calling down^-at any moment, the Beity from heaven, 
^-of placing their congregations in his immediate 
and local presence,-— of separating qualities and ac> 
cidents from their substances,— rand exhibiting^ the 
qualities, to humaii sense after the substance has 
been withdrawn. In other words, a succession of 
mortal men are, armed with pow-ers so stupendously 
miraculous, as in effect almost to convert them into 
gods, and 4o clothe. them with unlimited and terrific 
power oveir the nunds of all believers. Here is a 
secret such as priestc)raft never before, in the hiso 
tory of the. world, had pretended to possess; a 
secret, too, which Romish priestcraft so highly 
valued, that it persecuted all denial, or even doubt of 
it, as the most atrocious of impieties. Again, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation must never be sepa- 
rated f^m another, with which, indeed, it is most in- 
timately connected ; namely, that the oper£ition of 
the present Deity, in conferring grace on the com- 

VoL.lL— C 
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municant, cannot be defeated but by the reswtance 
of a mind bent at the moment upon actual sin. The 
immediate and practical effect, therefore, of this per- 
suasion is, to relax the vigilant and anxious self-ex- 
amination by whLqh the Protestant i? required to 
prepare himself for the table of the Lord ; and thus 
to deprive Christian faith and virtue of one of their 
most effective safeguards. It must, lastly, be recol- 
lected, that the belief in propitiatory masses was a 
very natural progeny of a belief in the corporeal 
presence ; and it will hardly be maintained that hu- 
man craft has ever devised a happier expedient than 
this ibr keeping mankind down in a double servitude 
to the tyranny of their own passions, and to the 
power of their spiritual masters. 

in cckitending, therefore, against the sacramental 
dOctrmes of the Church of Rome« the English re- 
formers felt that they were not grappling with an 
innocuous theory, but that they were fighting the 
battle, of mankind against the dominion. of impos- 
ture. They perceived that the contest was one 
which they were not at liberty to decline without a 
surrender of the whole life and virtue of their cause;. 
Such was the spirit of the times that compromise 
and conciliation Were specious but impracticable 
things. Any attempt to escape* from the pressure 
of what were considered as great and critical ques*- 
tions was sure to be rewarded ^th the sarcasm and 
the sneer, which the world is always ready to bestow 
on infamous neutrality. - And hence it was thus, at 
one time, the moderation of Martin Bucer procured 
for him little but the contempt both of Protestant 
and Romanist.* That our own reformers, how- 
ever, were well disposed to conciliation with regard 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist is evident from the 
tenor of our sacramental service. It may not, pet^ 

' • 8m Jortlli*a LUb of Eraimiw, vol. L p. 390^ ed. 180e« 
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haps, akogeiher satisfy the conscience of a Roman 
Catholic; but from th^ beginning to the end of it, 
tlnere is not one syllable which can afflict or disturb 
his conscience. Even those poi:tions of the oipce 
which relate to the cotasecration, and the adminis- 
tration of the elements, are so framed that a Ro- 
manist niight joinin them without the slightest com- 
promise of any one artide of l)is creed. 

While Cranmer was laboming, both in his own 
person, aqd by his judicious and liberal Pf^«a of vo- 
patronage, to make the Reformatioh hon- ^'^^- 
ourable, others were, unhappily, active in loading it 
with ignominy. , The plunder of church property 
has repeatedly been noticed in this narrative ; aiid, 
indeed, it is very difficult for the historian to avert 
his eyes from it for a moment, in his progress through 
this £ventiiil period. The reign of Edward was, if 
possible, more infamous for this '^ dividing of the 
mpody^'^ than that of his predecessor. The royal lion, 
who had filled his den with ravin, was how, indeed, 
vemoved; but the only consequence was that the 
meaner beasts of prey flew upon their game in 
ffreater numbers, ana with more shameless license. 
it is needless to Herate th^at Cranmer never ceased 
to lift up his own testimony against the work^ of 
desecration.* He was now fain to request that |he 
voice of a foreigner niight be raised against the lust 
of rapine, which was the disgrace of his a^e, and a 
" cleaving curse" upon his country.f By his desire 



* In-tlja aijEhth cbaptetof the flm volume^ of tbis w6rk, tbe proj^t 
of Cramner for converting the cathedrals ' into eeminaries of theeiogy 
•ndliteratpre baa been gener^ly noticed. The application of bis views 
to bis own cathedral may be seca in deUil in p. 391 of the ^tb vol. of 
bis Remains, in tbe late Oxford edition ; lett. S04, and note (b). From 
this letter it appears tbat be was by no means inflaenced by any bigoted 
attachnient to ancient abuMS. tlis estimate of the prebendaries of tbose 
days is very far tnm Nspectfbl : and his only anxietv seems to have 
been that the revenues of tbe charch should be dedicated to tbe advance- 
paeiit of leamiiig and reli^n. His letter is addressed to Cromwell, and 
Is dated S9(h Nov. 1539. 

t See post^ nofb p. 4S, cowards tlw eodof this chapter. 
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it was that Martin Bucer, in the present year, gave 
vent to his religious indignation, in a 
piS'°1jSS letter to the Marquis of Dorset. *' It hath 
SKohlSh* °^ been well said," he exclaims, ♦'that no 
one ever grew rich by the pillage of pri* 
vate or of public property. What sense of God can 
that man have who hope^ that permanent wealth 
can be built up by the^ hands of sacrilege.* s We are 
perpetually told that the richer of the church are in- 
ordinately greats and minister to nothing but the 
luxury of idle and unprofitable churchmen. If this 
be so, then let the drones be driven out of the hive ; 
but why should wasps and hornets be let in to gorge 
themselves on its stores ? Learned ^nd laborious 
men are the rightful successors of thosQ Who h^ve 
abused the revenue of the church ; for else she will 
have nothing but beggary to offer to them Jthat toil 
iniier ministry ; and the. result must be, the univer- 
sal decay both of literature and piety." Such was 
the tenor of this memorable remOnstrance.f The 
pith and marrow of it was summed up in a few 
quaint words, delivered this year by Latimer, in the 
presence' of the king : " Thus much I say unto you 
magistrates, — if ye v(rill not maintain schools and 

* It is remarkad by l^r. Blrnit, in his Sketch of the Beformatioii, 
that this ilUgotten and ill-applied- wealth often verified the adage, 
that " the deviPs corn goes all to bran." ^nd, in supiwrt Of this 
maxim, he produces the ottaerv^tion of Sir H. -Spelman, in 1610, that 
on comparing the mansion-houses of twenty-four families of gentlemen 
in Norfolk, with as many monasteries, all standing together at the. disso- 
lution, and all lying within a ring pf twelve miles in semi-diameter, he 
four^d the former still possessed by the lineal descendants of their origi- 
nal p<n:upants, in every instance ; while the liater, with two exceptions 
only, had dung out th^ir owners again and again,— «ome six times over^ 
none less than tAree,— through sale, through defhult of issue, and very 
oflen throocb ^reat and grievous disasters. The same opinion had been 
maintained by Whitgift, in hif Appeal to Queen Elizabeth, againeit the 
sacrilegious designs of Leicester and others, in wlu'*'h he challenges this 
as a truth, '* already become visible in many fhriailies, that church land, 
added to an ancient and just inheritance, hath proved like a motb-fyerting 
a garment, and secretly co;i8umed both." Various other testimonies to 
the same truth are produced by Mr. Blunt Sketch of the Refbna. ifco«, 
p. 144, 148. 

t Strype's CrtnnMr, b. U. e. !• 
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universities, ye shall have a brutdlity,^^ The pros- 
pect of a brutality y however, had but small terror in 
the sightof men having eyes full of covetousness^ 
and that could not cease from apoilr The march of 
iniquity, accordingrly,^ swept onward. -Of the pro- 
gress which it had made already son^e notion may 
be formed- from the facts, that Cromwell had held 
the deanery of Wells, that the protector himself had 
longbeen^ the leviathan of plurali^s, absorbing the 
deanery, the treasurership, and four of the best pre- 
bendal stalls in a cathedral church, — ^that his spn 
had a pension of 300/. (probably much more than 
equal to 1500/. of our present money), out of the 
revenues of a bisfhopric, — that rewards and honours 
due to piety and- scholarship were intercepted by 
laymen, — and that learning began to droop, and the 
universities to wear an aspect of impoverishment 
and desolation. These evils had been represented 
to the archbishop so long ago as 1647, with ad- 
mirable feeling and eloquence, by Roger Ascham, 
the public orator of Cambridge.* But to remon- 
strate with the phinderers was like speaking of ab- 
stinence to famished wolves and vultures. That the 
evil still continued without abatement is abundantly 
evident from a single example. In the .course of' 
this very year, when Ridley — ^now advanced to the 
see of London— was about to bestow a prebend on 
Grindal, he received a letter from the council to stop 
the collation: and the, reason which that body had 
the effrontery to offer was, that truly the profits of 
that preferment were wanted for the maintenance 
of his majesty^s stables.f There was, in truth, no 
meanness of plunder to which the great men of 
those days did not willingly stoop. They conde- 
scended to lay their hands, not oi&y on the silver 

* See Burnet, toI. il. p. 8; and Strype's Cranmer, h. U. e. 6, and App. 
No. 38. 
t Boxaet, wL iil. in 197, Ann. 1550. 
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and gold, but on the brass and the lead.* Both the 
primate and Ridley incurred their displeasure for re- 
sisting " the spoil of church goods, taken away by 
command of the higher powers, without any Order 
of law or justice, and without any request^ or con« 
sent of them tp whom they belong." It is truly 
wonderful that the spirit of C.ranmer and his col* 
leagues could bear them , stiffly up under these dis- 
couragements. The assaults of an enemy are apt 
to awaken in us the principle of endurance. But 
when oppression is inflicted by friends and advo- 
cates, the heart begins to sicken, almost unto deaths 
That the agents of evil will often hover near the 
march of improvement was further manifested dur'^ 
ing this reign,' by the plunder,- the dispersion, and 
even the total destruction of many a valuable library. 
This was a* species of barbarism which burst forth 
originally on the dissolution of the monaste^ieSw It 
seemed to be thought that the voluiAes which were 
found in popish repositories could be worthy of no 
other fate than that which awaited popery itself: 
and hence it was, the quadraingles'of colleges were 
often strewed with the tattered fragments of Scotus 
and Peter Lombard. And the havoc would probably 
• • •. ■ ■ 

* Todd^s CranmAr, tdI. iL p. 184. We may find a jasi ropreseQtallon 
or Ibis unhallowed and aordid rapacity under the pagaa imagea «f 
Juvenal: — 

Confer et hos, Teteris qui toUunt ^ncUa Templi 

Pocala adorande rqbiginia, et populerttm 

Dona, vel antiquo poaitas 9 rege coronas. 

Hsc ibi si non sunt, minor ei^tat sacrUqpis, fui 

Radat inaarati Femar Hercnlis, et faoiem ipsam 

Neptuni, vel braeteolam de Castore ducat. 

Au dubitet,^-aoliiiu totum ooujSare Tonantem Tt-GM. iUL 

Bold sacrilege, Intadlngtliinffs diTine, 

Breaks through a temple, or destroys a ahrlofl; 

The reverend goblets, and the ancient plate, 

Those gratefVil offerings of a conquering atate, 

Of^ pious king ; or, if the ahrine be poor, • 

The Image spoils : nor is the god secure. 

One seizes Neptunes beard,— one, Castor's crown,-— 

Or Jovfl himadi; and melts Ott thunderardown !»Ckbcok» 
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have been still more wasteful and indiscimiinate, if 
Henry had not partially arrested it by a commission 
to Leland,' ^hich empowered him to examine and 
preserve a multitude of records, manuscripts, and 
other literary treasures. That thfe ntischief was 
still actively at work in the reign of Edward, is clear 
from the urgent remonstrance on the subject ad- 
dressed to- him by Bale\ afterward the Bishop of 
Ossory. And, long giftesrward; the antiquarian of 
Oxford deplore that, in 1650, many precious vol*- 
Umes " guilty of no other superstition but red letters 
in thieir fronts or titled," were brought out to the 
market-place and •consigned to the Sanies.* That 
the" Reformation should have tb endure the infamy 
bf all this Vandalism is by no means' surprising; 
But it is certain that none lamented it more passion>- 
ately than our reformers, arid that none laboured 
more zealously thah they did to suppress it. It is 
not to be supposed that the " funeral of Scotus" (as 
the fanatics termed the , above stupid solemnity) 
could be regarded by the patrons of literary freedom 
With any other feelings than those of cojitdmpt and 
disg^ist. 

Another sotirce of affliction to Cranmer and his 
Sissociates was the spirit of dissension ^ ^ 
that had long been spreading among the nSS J^ 
reformers, and dissipating their strength : ^^^"^^^ 
end his regrets must hav6 been deepened by the ap- 
pearance of a party iij his. own country which waft 
threatening to unfurl the standard of non- conformity. 
Of this party Bishop Hoper may ' reasonably be 
selected as the prototype. Hoper was ^mdng the 
divines who had been driven from England by the 
persecution of the Six Articles : and. during his resi- 
dence among the Protestants of Germany arid ^ng- 
land, the publication of the Interim had engaged 
him in deep consideration of the question, how far 

* Sm Todd's CniuMr, yol. U. p. 161-167 
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B compliance with things indifferent in themselves 
may be consistent with Christian sinceritjr. Un- 
happily, he adopted the more; scrupulous doctrines 
of the Helvetic divines ; and returned to fhigland 
Cull of antipathy to the vanities of the clerical appa- 
rel. However, as he was a searching and faithful 
preacher of the gospel, the primate was extremely 
anxious for his promotion to the bench. The see 
of Gloucester accordingly was offered him ; and 
ihen it was that his rigorous casuistry began te 
scatter abroad the seeds of future, trouble. He 
positively refused to wear the £piscopal dress ; and, 
. according to some accounts, he raised considerable 
difficulty either with regard to the oath of canonicsd 
obedience, or the oath of submission to the^ royal 
supremacy. It has been stated above, that when 
certain candidates for holy orders had declined the 
usual habit) the archbishop treated their scruples 
with respect and ' indulgence ; a sufficient evidence 
of his natural tendency^ to moderation.- But when 
this fastidious humour was on the point 
cauumt'i^^ Qf being, as. it were, visibly imbodied, in 
tion'touje«sni. the pcrsou of a father of the churqh, 
piet per. (jp^jj^j^j fgj|. j^ qiiitc impossible for him 

to consult any longer his desire of compromise and 
peace ; and he consequently refused to consecrate 
the recusant. The influence of the Earl of War- 
wick was employed to shake this resolution. Nay, 
th0 king.himself addressed a letter to the primate, 
in .which he offered him U dispensation from all the 
penalties and forfeitures which might be incurred 
by the omission of circumstances offensive to the 
conscience of the intended bishop. Cranmer, in 
reply, besought that he might not be urged to render 
obedience to his sovereign by a breach of "his own 
kws. Hoper, on the other hand, was equally in- 
flexible : and a controversy on, the lawfulness of the 
Episcopal habiliments was the result of this uahappf 
difference of opimou. 
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Both Oranmer and Hoper were desirous^ on this 
occasion, of ascertaining the vieWs of the learned 
foreigners who were then in England. The nolions 
of John Alasco, a distinguished native of Poland, 
were decidedly favourable to the scrupulous side of 
the question. The archbidhop consulted Martin 
Biicer. Hoper resorted to the opinion of Peter 
Martyr, with whom he held rather a lengthened cor- 
respondence. The questions submitted to Bucer 
were, First, whether the ministers of the Church of 
England may use the customary garments, prescribed 
by the magistrates, without offence to God : Sec* 
ondly, whether to affirni the unlawfulness of the gar- 
ments, or to refuse the'us^ of them, be a sin against 
Ood, or the magistrate ; against Gk>d, in declaring 
that to be unclean which he hath sanctified,— against 
the magistrate, in resisting a public ordinance. The 
answer of Bucer to each of these questions was 
manfully in the aflflrmative ; but he held that, for 
avoiding offence aqd repressing superstition, it might 
be well that ubme future occasion, should be taken 
for discontinuing the offensive habits. The judgment 
of Peter Martyr must have been as Utile satisfactory 
to Hoper as that, of Bucer. He held that the gar- 
ments in question were purely matters of indiffer^ 
ence, — that a time might come when they might b^ 
safely cast aside,— but that to disuse them nOw, as 
if they were symbols of impiety, might unsettle the 
minds of aU, and unfit them for the reception either 
of reasonable ceremonies or of solid doctrine. He 
also tenders some advice which indicates that the 
zeal of his Correspondent was apt' to' ohtstrip his 
discretion in hiore essential matters: for he recom- 
mends him to take heed lest the usefillness of his 
ministry should be impaired by the unseasonable 
bitterness of his sermons. The two primary objec- 
tions of Qoper were, that to iise the sacercjotal ves- 
ture was. to recall the priesthood- of Aaron: and, 
What was still wors^, to adopt an invention of Anti- 
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Christ To these strange fancies Martyr replied, 
that there could be no end of obl>terating' the ves- 
tige^s of the o)A la\y, discernible, from the most 
ancient times, in the- institutions of the Chrifstian 
church; as, for. instance, in the festivals of the 
Resurrectron-K)f Pentecost-'-and of the death of 
Christ, &c. He further observed, that to stigmatize 
every thing popish as.a device of Antichrist yrould 
involve such a multitude ^of prohibitions as would 
bring the church into a state of bondage nearly as 
grievous as Uiat from which she had escaped. 
Hoper contended that the trappings of public worship 
would divert the atteption'of the people from the 
essence of itf-^^that whatsoever was not of faith was 
8io,-^hat nothing 'could be safely adopted without 
the sanction of ^ripture. To this the answer was, 
that sober and reasonable solemnities might rather 
fix than dissipate the attention of the worshipper, 
and that it was partly with this view that the sacrat- 
ments themselves were , probably ordained; that to 
the clean all things ^re dean ; and that the Script 
turfes asQure us that incii9<3rent things never can 
defile a sincere mind or a pure conscience. In^ spite 
of all this sadiitary counsel, Hoper remained untract- 
able. He was first ordered by the council to con- 
fine himself to his. hoiise, and to abstain from pub- 
lishing his opinions. Jnstead of complying, he put 
forth his confession of faith, and went about com- 
plaining of the counsellors of the king. He was 
then committed tp the gentle custody of the arch- 
bishop, with no better success. According to our 
modern notions, the only way of dealing with such 
an incorrigible non-conformist would be, to give up 
all further thoughts of making the man a bishop. 
Ii^ thosc^ days, however,' they had a very different 
method of proceeding. Finding that *' he cbnld hot 
be brought to any conformity, and that he sought to 
prescribe orders instead of receiving t)\em," the 
c(Nijv;il committed him to the Flciet ! The result of 
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Ills six weeks' meditation there was a partial com- 
^ance With the usages of the church. ^ ^ ^^^ 
-He was consecrated on the 8th March, in "*' ' 
the Episcopal rochet and chimere, ahd consented 
to appear .with this habit and the square, 
cap, in his own cathedral, and on public ,„SE^ "^ 
occasions.' How his conscience could be 
pacified by this tort of compromise it is not very 
easy to underistand. If the practice were^ in hi9 
judgment, sinful, one can hardly perceive how its 
guilt coiild b)9 greatly palliated by confining the adop- 
tion of it to scenes and plades of. the, most. con- 
spicuous solemnity.* ' 

"V^ith regard to his aversion for the prelatical 
habit, there is, perhaps, something niore to be said* 
thto V may immediately occur to ' the reader. That 

Sart of the dress which in our days consists oC 
lack satin, in Hbper's time was of scarlet silk. It 
is difficult. to imagine any thing better fitted to exas- 
perate the prejudioes of a sturdy and somewhat 
fanatical reforvtMr, than th'^ si^ht of this fiery 
remnant of pontifical bravery. Had the judicious 
change which was introduced in the teign of 
Elizabeth, been adopted before Hoper's consecration, 
perhaps his scruples might have been rather less 
unmanageable. 

. It was, of course, not to be expected that the man 
whose conscience revolted a^ainirt the cj^a^j^ ,^' 
finery of the Romish church would pa-' w*. itaheujutai 
tientiy enclure the continuance. of altars in °' ^•■ 
the celebration of the sacrament. In the early part 
of the year 1560, lloper. had, accordingly, >epr©;. 
sented to the court, that it would be inore conform* 
able to primitive institution if dtars were turned 
into tables ; seeing that so long as altars should 
remain, the ignorant people, and the equally ignorant 

« 

* Stnrpeli Ctanimr, b. ii. e. IZ, vrhen a Aill aecoont m^y be ween oC 
Ate uimnanite ooDtcndoiu 
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or mis-persuaded: priest, would always . dream of 

sacri^ces. His scruples on this point were far more 

reasonable than those which made the habits ^an 

abomination in his sight : for they related to a matter 

in which a most important principle, Was involved. 

On this occasioni'therefore, he ipet with the support 

both of the archbishop and of Aidley, who had 'suo- 

ceeded Bonner in- the see of London.* The latter of 

these prelates lost no U^e in carrying the views' of 

Hoper into\effect. ' At his primary visitation, in 

June, he. issued an injunction that altars should be 

i^movedf and that tables should be placed io their 

stead, " in order that the simple might be turned 

from thi^ old superstition of the mass,, to the right 

•use of the Lord's Supper,^' And here, unforttm'ately, 

were sown the s^ds of another controver|sry, which 

continued to rage occasionally for upwards of a cen-^ 

tury. To us, who "dream of "sacrifices" no longer, 

it is a matter of profound indifference whether the 

. word altar or table be used, with reference to the 

sacraraentai solemnity. Butini those. days the case 

Was widely different. The proposed innova;tion was 

* one which, in tl^e estimate of the Romanises, 

amounted to an open abandonmejit of the doctrine, 

that every celebration of the Eucharist is no less 

thaii a freslf offering of the great Sacrifice; and, for 

that reason^ it was vehemently resisted by the ad^ 

, herents of the old belief. The consequence of thia 

opposd tioh. was 'that the kingdom was, disturbed, 

from one end of it to the other, with- an unseemly 

diver^ity^ of practice in this particular; so that it 

5?'"*^ necessary to suppress the dissension by 

public authority. For this purpose, a mandate was 

Not. I55Q. jssued by the council to thd bishops, en- 

^. ■ _ joining a gieneral conformity to the order 

recently established in the diocfess of London. The 

nrst of the recusants against it was Day, the Bishop 

'^ Burnet, ^.ii. p. 198, m^ widRe«,No QA, 
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of Ohiehester, who from the first had wsniy de^^ 
Glared his determination to disobey, it. The argu- 
ments and remonstrances of Cranmer, and the other 
Protestant bi«ihops, were wholly insufficient to over- 
power his objections; and^ as usual in i^^^y^^ 
those times^ he was sent to reject upon 
the matter in the Fleet. His ruminatiofis in prison 
produced no change in his resoiutioo ; and, before 
the end of the next year^ he was deprived of his 
bishopric. His disgrace was of no long duration* 
On the accession of Mary he was restored to his 
rank and office v and proved, by his actions, that he 
had thorou^ly repeated of all his compliances with 
the Reformation.* Hethe, Bishop of WorcesteTf 
was the companion of his sufferings. This prelate 
&ad beei^ under confinement since the sprinff of 
1549| for his refusal to subscribe the ordinal, which 
had then been recently set forth. And wheni at 
last, he was urgently recommended by the council 
to reconsider his deterniination, he not only declared 
that his mind was irrevocably n;iade up, with regard 
to the new ordination service, but, further, that there 
were vajrious other matters to which he never wbuU 
consent; and that the substitution of altars for 
tables was among them: and, like Bishop Day, ha 
resolutely sacrificed: his bishopric to his non-con- 
formity. These occurrences must have be^i a 
source of d^ep regret to the primate. He bad been 
.the original patron of these two prelates ? but they 
could never forgive their benefacUH* for his chaogJB 
.of opinion on the si^cramental doctrine.f 

^ He was very flctitrtn the perweation of (be PraUMmis; tnd 1M« 
one or the conifeiMtoiiera who eu in Jndjonent vpoo Bishap Hoper, 
whom he scornfully ireprmched for hw hypocrisy! It most have 
required no ordinary powers of impadence in this man to give qtter anea 
to such eharge ; (br he had conformed to all the meaaorea of Hmqr 
Vm., though he afterward plainly avowed to ]lradft>rd» the martyr^ 
that, all along, '*it went against his conscience.'^— Strype^a Cmaai&tf w» 
li. c. 90. 

t Strype^ Cranmer, b, ii. c. 90. 

Vol. IL--D 
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While the public mind was distorbed by these coiv- 
tentions, the great agitator of all, Bishop 
t ^SSt^StM Gardiner, was a prisoner in the Tower. 
"* He had been Sent thit-her by the council, 

in 1548, in consequence of his turbnlent and contu- 
macious demeanour. One grand object of the gov- 
ernment was to extort from him a public declaration 
from the pulpit, of the competency of the king to 
exercise the royaV power, while he was yet under 
age. This demand he constantly evaded. It was a 
maxim, diligently, circulated among' his party, that 
the supremacy of the king is so far in abeyance, 
during his minority, that it cannot be exerted for the 
purpose of effecting any change of the existing 
laws. The notion was extravagantly absurd ; for a 
case might happen in which the effect of it would 
be to suspend nearly the whole business of legisla- 
tion for apetiod Of sixteen or eighteen years! It 
was, however, so incomparably adapted for^the de- 
signs of the Roman Catholic faction, that they ap- 
peared to take their stand upon it, as the most advaor 
tageous position from which they could harass and 
impede the march of their adversaries. And there 
were some. among them who seemed anxious to 
fortify it by the application of another principle; 
namely, that the 'enlightening grace conveyed to the. 
Lord^s anointed, at the solemnity of his coronation, 
could not develop itself until he should reach' the 
years of manhood and discretion.* They were, 
therefore, Igud in their professions of ready submis- 
sion to the supremacy of the kiAg; but, at the same 
time, they protested that they were under no obli- 
gation to acknowledge the supremacy of the coun- 
cil. It will easily be perceived how embarraasiog 
and how dangerous such maxims as these must have 
been to the - existing government ; more especially 
at a time when the banners of insurrection wera 

* Bamet, vol. IL p. 70, ed. 166L 
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waving in so nyany proyinces of the kingdom. They 
amounted to very little short t)f disguised rebellion. 
Considered, therefore) with reference to the circum- 
stances of the timed, the imprisonment of this very 
imtractable churchman may perhaps be regarded as 
an act of e(xcusable severity. But bq this as it may; 
this i^roceedin^ entirely failed to break the spirit of 
Gardiner. He persisted in demanding a legal trisd; 
and at length, after he had been about twq years in 
the Tower/ the council resolved that he should be 
examined by a commission, consisting of the pri- 
mate, th^ Bishops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, 
Slecretaiy Sir William Petre, Judge Hales, and two 
masters m chanceij ;. and this was the first ,$tage of 
the business in which the archbishop had any prom- 
inent or important share. The proceedings of the 
commissioners- furnished Gardiner with an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his mastery in the artifices of 
defensive warfare; and it was not till after De-ndation of 
two-and- twenty sessions, that they pro- caniiBw**" 
Bounced him contumacious, and declared ^^^ ^*' *"**• 
liis bishopric void.* > ^ 

The ground of this sentence was the refusal of 
Gardiner to subscribe certain articles, embracing all 
the most . important points of the Reformation, up 
to that time ; and, consequently, involving a virtual 
abandonnoent of the favourite position of the Ro- 
manists, that the power qt making ch^ng^s was 
suspended by the miiiprity of the. king. iSut here 
the crafty prelate resorted to one of his customary 
stratagems. He was anxipus to have it believed 
Hiat, from first to last, he was persecuted for nothing 
-^ . ' - ■ • 

* Tbete Mftsiomi iren hpU between the 15th of December, 1950, and 
the Htb-of February, 1551. JDr. ^ihgard, tuithout noticing the number 
pf tht sessions^ affllrins that *' Crantner cut short the pvoceedingSj and 
yrohoaoced €terdiner contumaeiouB." Hist. -Eng. vol. vii. p. 87. 8vo. 
▲Her two-and-twenty aeaaions, it was high time the proceedings should 
be cut ahort by some decision or other. An account of the whole pro- 
ceedings against Gardiner- may be seen in Burnet^ vol. ii. p. 08-70, 150, 
HI, l» ; and Stxyf^uCtuafUT, h u a. lo. 
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but his inflexible fidelity to the Catholic faith^ in its 
main doctrine of the corporeal presence. The arti- 
cles preferred against him furnished him with a 
plausible oppoi'tuility of producing this impression ; 
ibr, amone other things, he was accused of having 
declared ^'diyers judgments and opinions on the 
sacrament of the altar, to the manifest contempt of 
his highness's inhibitions.^ In reply to this -charge 
he produced the book which he had recently com- 
posed in prison, in answer to the primaite's recent 
work upon Uie Eucharist :* and the title prefixed to 
his work accordingly declared,* '* that it was made 
bf Steven, Bishop of Winchester, and exhibited by 
his own hand, for his defencjs to the kind's majesty's 
comn^issioners at Lambeth." Now, in the first 
place, it was a proceeding of unparalleled effrontery 
to offer, as a inndieationj a work in direct opposition 
to the sentiments of his judges ; a proceeding utterly 
inexplicable on any supposition but. one, namely, 
that the vindication was, in effect, addressed, Hot to 
the king's commissioners, but to the Roman Catholic 
portion of the kind's subjects. In the second place 
(it will scarcely be believed), this ^^ defence to his 
majeHy^s commissioners*^ was actually completed by 
Gardiner before ever his majesty*s commissioners 
brought him to his trial ; and the sentence with 
Whiph it originally began was altered by him, after 
he was suiiiraoned^'in siich a manner as to suit his 
purpose ! That this was sq' is distinctly asserted by 
Cranmer in his formal reply to Gardiner's, treatise ; 
and the archbishop confirms hts assertion by declar- 
ing, that he had m his possession ti manuscript of 
the book, in Gardiner's own handwriting, in which 
the alteration alluded to plainly appeared. It ia 
liirther added by Cranmer, that instead o^ being 
brought into trouble for his faith in the sacrament* 
Gardiner was called before the commission at his 

* Tblf woA of Cnamec^ win be noaeedla tbe naxt dMirtcr. 
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own " importunate suit and procurement ;*^ and was 
there required to answer for his contempt of the 
kind's authority, or rather for his manifest rebellion 
against it, and that for this cause he was degraded 
from his station.* 

In spite, howeveir, of his impudence and doplicity, 
it was felt, even at that time, that the Bishop of 
Winchester was treated with unwarrantable severity. 
Had he been brought 4o trial at 6nce for his disobe- 
dience to the king, and, upon conviction, been 
deprived of bis bislwpric, he would have been in no 
condition to. complain very loudly of the measure^ 
He had been one of the earliest and most vehemei^t 
champions of the royal supremacy ; he h^d con- 
sented to, hold his bishopric, by patent from the 
crown, durin£[ pleasure ; and there was no intelligible 
ground for withholding from the couneiLof regency 
the'submission which was. due to thepower of which 
they were the depositaries. Bot, Instead of this 
direct mode of proceeding, he was kept' in prison for 
two years, before articles were drawn up against 
him, or a commission authorized to try him ; and, 
after hisdepnvation, he was condemned to a much 
more rigorous and degrading confinement than he 
had suffered previously to the inquiry. All this was 
thought to savour too ranklyof inquisitprial sever- 
i^. The only palliation that pan be offered in be- 
half of ,the government is, that the spirit of insur- 
rection had be6n encouraged by the doctrine of 
resistance to the council; arid that, by obstinately 
refusing to disclaim that doctrine, Gardiner had ad- 
ministered a most formidable incitement to sedition 
and bloodshed, it wjas now, indeed, but too mani- 
fest, that although rebellion had been repressed, the 
confidence of the Romanists was daily ^^ 
gaining strength. The sky was begin- vk\!S3»1Z 
ning :lo vedden with prognostics. Which "^ 

* fltmie^ Cranmar, b. II. e. 19 and 85 ; Osford edidon or Grminert 
T0l.itt.p.3ft,S6. Da 
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lowered upon their enemies, but to them were the 
signs of happier dnd brighter days. -The health of 
the Iroyal minor had begun to show symptdms df 
prematui^e decay. The princess who was nett in 
succession was apparently of a firmer constitution 
than her brother ; her devotion to the ancient faith 
and '^discipline were inflexible ; and her narrowness 
of mind ^ and steadine^is of purpose promised to 
make her an invaluable instrument ' in their hand^. 
All this whil^, the councils of tlie great and powerful 
reformers had been enfeebled by mutual discord. 
First came the mortal strife between the lord ad- 
miral and the protector. TJien fbllowedthe con- 
flict between the protector arid Jthe rest of the re- 
gency, with its tragical termination, . . Next was the 
elevation to the protectorate of Dudley, tilarl' of 
tVarwick, a inan notdrious for his inordinate amt>i- 
tion, and his arrogant and arbitrary character. And, 
lastly, may be mentioned the conduct Of many of 
the Protestant nobility, ftnd some even of the Pro- 
testant JBCclesiaistics, who had Ibog been doing all 
that men could do to render their ckuse odious, and 
themselves contemptible, by showing, .that their love 
for the Reformation was but another name for their 
lust of spoil.* So that it seemed to the- adherents- 

* There ia a long letter,' flnom en Engtfsh correepoadent >t Ctembridge, 
to Oiltin, dated Wbittanday;, 1550, wbich amply Teriflee all tbai haa 
been atiUed, in yarioos paru of thia work, relative to the pemicioua 
ageaey of (bat worldly epirit which was perpetually brooding o^ef the 
•mnenta of tlie Retbrmaifam. ** I greuly fear,"'aayB ibe writer, ** that 
but for the Unk, Edward YL, and certain, other pioos Individ uala, the 
terrillc wrath ofOod would shortly burst forth against ibis realm. There 
baa hllherto been no agreement among the bishopa, relatlTO elth^ to 
doelrine or diacipline. Very few pariabea are prdvided with fit ministara, 
■ad manV of them unset up to, sale to the nobility. T%ere are some 
mfsn <f the eOBlesiastieal orders^ and of that elass^ too, which desires to 
hi reekoiud evangeliealj who hold three or four poriabea, or mora, and 
jeC do not diacbaiYe the datiea of any one ; but place there such subati- 
tntea aa can be hired at the cheapest rate, and ft-equently men who are 
unable to read the aervtces in Engliah^and who, in tttoir hearts^ are ray 
■apiata. Thfrn<ri>ility, in many 'instances, place over the parishes those 
who formerly belonged to religious houses, in order to exempt them- 
Mlfw Smn die payment of the lemion loaervod toilMtai) «idr 
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of tho Romish comnranion, ss if fhe pOlat whicli 
stood between the two camps, was beginmng to 
lireseDt'Jts flamitig sido towards themselves, while 
It WHS becoming as a column of darkness to their 
enemies. All these things conspired to gire then 
heart and hbpe, and to strengthen them fcnr a season 
of endiirance, which might probabl]rbe short ; and 
which, at the wdrst, threatened them 'with no such 
fiery trials as they were soon to prepdre for their 
adversaries. And, doubtless, they must have been 
powerfully amroated by the. exdrnj^e of their great 
champion^ the prelate of Winchester, who exh£ited 
a constancy worthy 0f the best cause, though com- 
bined with a -serpentine on^^that was well adapted 
only for the worst. 

The conduct of Cranraer in the cases of Bopner 
and Gardiner may-lwrhaps' appesur to furnish ^an ez» 
eeption to , his usual moderation.* • It is, indeed, 
possible that he may have been, beyond meQSore, 
anxious to cleiar the church of the hirutaliiy of fho 
one, and of the dangerous craft and inveterate bigotry 
of the 'oUiier : more especially, as the sees thev oc* 
copied were two of the most important in thoKing* 
dom, Ai|d if this were so, the feeling is one which 
may be regarded with some indulgence b^ all, of 
either party,, except those who can' look with com- 
placenc;^ on the chsiracters of these two men. But 
if Gardiner and Bonnejr were' now chastised with 
whips, the time was at hand when they would ■ be 
enabled to retaliate with scorpions. And the event 

are fsoerally desUmte of learninif, and utterly unqualified fbr the qiin- 
Istry. And hence it is, that yoii may llnd many a pariahf in which, Ibr 
aereral years, a sermon has never been heard,*' Ac— N. CalTino. 
(CaW. Ep. Op; torn. be. p^ 98, 50. Ed. Amst.) The whole of this aflUct- 
inf detail is well worth perusal. In a letter of Calvin's to Farellua, 
dated June IS, 1551, he afflrms that Cranmer had urged him to wrila 
ftmuently to the king himself, dn these matters-^fUcI. p. 949 (b). Tho 
archbishop's righteous spirit must have been fo vexed with these aboml- 
nations, tbat he woald naturally be glad to caU til help against theflB, 
fkom every quarter of Christaodom. 
* Bnraai, tqL U. p. 108. 
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showed that the day of vengeance was in their 

heart ! . 

pa Gardiner's degradation,. Dr» Ponet, a man of 
eminent wpHh and learning, succeeded to th6 .see 
Of Winchester ; but he did not succeed to it^ reve- 
nues. He was obliged to content himself with an 
annual pension -of gdOQ marKs, payable from the 
estates' belonging to it ;* the remainder he consented 
to alienate for thp honourable maintenance of cer- 
tain' distinguished individuals ab6ut the court/ If, 
indeed, the alleged superfluity of this opulent see 
had been destined to reheve the beggary of numbers 
among the parochial incumbents*— or. if it had been 
applied to the furtherance of objects in any way 
connected with the moral and religious welfare of 
the nation — ^there might have been but- little reason 
for Impeaching the motives which prompted the re- 
duction. As it was,- however, the public, in this 
instance, gained literally nothing by the impoverish- 
ment df the church. A nd charity itself can scarcely 
suppress the suspicion, that the wealth of pardiner's 
preferment contributed most powerfully to i^arpen 
the indignMion of the court against his manifold 
delinquencies. . 

- • ' ' ' ' 

* Bom^t, Tol. ii. p. 165. - 
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CHAPTER Xm. 
, \ / 1550rtl562. 

CnunnerVi " Defence of Hie true Doetriqe of the SaerameDt**— 1 
of hit pplnions on It— Greftt success bf hie Work-^ Answered by "Oar- 
diner and Shnythe-^Onnntwr'i rej^lodardivor—OardiiMr's Rq^nder 
^Vieltaiioa of the Chapter of Canterbury— DepriTatUm of Tonatal-- 
Craniner protests against It— Revlsal of the Common Prayel*— Project 
fbr an agreement In religious Doetriiie amooc Protestaiit»-«'llM design 
nbandoned— Compilation hf Forty-tw6 Axtleleo of Religkni— Cnmmer 
prlncipaUy concerned in framing theihr^ Whether the Articles were 
sanctioned by the Coovooation-r-Thtf neeessiQr of sneh •.Formnlsry-r 
The Aitieles not Prsdestlnaiteik— Crinqqer not a PrBdestiotrian, nor 
■ Pttfiian^'Oie ArticM flraraed difefly with a view U> the CQiitest b»> 
tween Romish and Protestant opinlonsrrCnqimer flilasly raspeclsd 
of coTstoosnesshy CseH— His answer to Gaell. 

It has been stated in the preceding chapter, that 
Gudiner signalized' the period t>f his imprisonment 
by presenting to his judges a treatise on the sacrii^ 
ment, in answer to a work on- the same .sobject by 
Qranmer. ' The archbishon^s volume was entitled, a 
** Defence of t^e True and Catholic Doc- 
trine ofr^the Baorament of the Body; and tSSH^Si 
Blood of our 8avi6nr Christ, with a con- SSSSJgt ^ 
futation of sundry errors conoeminff 'the 
same.'' , As this treatise contains a^formal and sys- 
tematic exposiiioa t>f his -present Views upon the 
0abject,'uia was^ in iact, the> commencement of a 
eontrorersy wi<^ was carried on bv4)im to the end 
of his life, it will be necessMy to so back* for a while, 
in order to bestow upon the wpni the notice which 
its importance demands. 

The whole process by which he attained 
his ^nal convictions relative to this con- !JSSSi«ib^ 
tested question appears to have been 
singularly protracted and painful. Iliere is reason 
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to believe that the darkness of his mind was first 
invaded, though but feebly, by the tract of F^ryth, 
tlie martyr, published so long before as ldS3, in an- 
swer to Sir Thomas JVfore.* This youthful but 
verylearnpd divine Jiad, previously to his execution^ 
undergone a long examination before Cranmer and 
other Qommissibners at Croydon. Jie ja said by 
Foxe to have shown himself on that occasioA " pass- 
ing ready and ripe in answering all objections.;" arid 
to hav<^ displayed a masterly knbwledge of Augus- 
tiite-and. the ancient fath^s. The a)rch))ishop was 
so struck by his accomplishments j th^t he exclaimed 
ta He^he^'^^Thisnian hath wonderfully travailed in 
this niatfer; but yet, in mine opinion, he taketh the 
doctors.amiss." It does not appear, indeed, that 
the arguments of 'Fry th made any deep 0)^ permanent 
impression on his mind ; for iii his letter to Arch- 
deacon Hawkins^ dated June, 1533,t-he speaks of 
him as "one Fryth, which was in. the Tower in 
prison ;'" and aidds, ^ his opinion was so notably .erro- 
neousy Uiat we could not despatch him^ but were jfain 
to leave him to the determination of his ordinary, 
the Bishop .of London. His said opinion is of such 
a nature, that he thought it not neced^ary to be be^ 
lieved, as an article of Our -faith, that tnere is the 
very corporeal presence of Christ within the Host 
and sacrament of the attar;, and holdeth, of this 
point, most after the opinion j)'f CBcolampadius." 

Fron» thls.Stat^ment, it is evident that the heresy 
of Fryth was of a negative, description- Like Tyn- 
dal, and most other men of the new learning at that 
period, he was filling to " leave th^ pretsence as an 
indifferent thing, till the matter might tje reasoned,^ 
in peace and at leisure, of both partiei." But his 
adversaries woiild liear of no such neutrality. The 

' • . ^' • - 

* Strype*a Cranmer, b.i.c. 96. •, . . 

t Th^ same letter in wliieh he deeoribee '^e coronation of Anne 
B<d«]rn. See ante,' vpl. L p. 64. It isjiow printed in the 0«Ard edition 
. of Cranmei^ ReaainB, p. 97-33. 
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doctfinetof the corporeal and local presence was 
the main instrument by which they had been long 
enabled to rule the whole of Westel-ii Christendom; 
and Fryth, accordingly, perished, because he refused 
to swear that "the opinion of the prelates was 
necessary to be believed, under pain of damnation.". 
His death seems to have bitterly exasperated the 
controversy. ^ Ronmnists and Lutj^erans, who eotild 
' 2^6e in nothing else, were of one mind in stigma- 
tizing iind persecuting the " Sdcramentaries :" and 
the archbishop was' often compelled, by his office 
in the church, to becpme a party to the severities 
against them. ' ^His- share in the proceedings against 
Lambert waa not sufficient^ prominent I'd indicate, 
with certainty, the precise- coraplexioil of his dwn 
opinion^ relative to the sacramental question. ^ His 
arguments against that unhappy man related only 
to the possible ubiquity of tlie>body Of Christ. There 
is, however, extant a. letter of his to Cronowefi, 
dated August 15, 1538' (Uttle more than a month 
after llambert^s execution), which undoubtedly^ ap^ 
pears to coiihtenan'ce the opinion, thaVhe had, atthat 
time, 'abandoned the Romish doctrine, and had em- 
braced the Lutheran notion, of a corporeal presence; 
without any change in the stibstQnce of the conse- 
crated element^. In this letter he is dpeakingof 
Adam Danfkplip, a preacher at^ Calais; who, wheri 
charged with maintaifiing the. Sneramentarian doc- 
trine, protested that he held the' very body aiid blood 
of Christ to be ^reallt/ present iii the Eucharist, hurt 
cohifuted the opihion.of thetransubstantiation :- " and 
thertin,'^* the archbishop »dds, ^ / think %e'taitj^kt but 
\ the truths* It is, indeed, no easy matter to recoit- 

I cile these words \irith the express declaration as- 

l ctibed to' Cranmer, in the account of his examina- 

tion before Brokes, at Oxford, in 1554, namely, that 
he had taught only two contrary doctrines respecting 

* LfOtter 998, CnAiuer^ Remains, toI. i. p. 357. ^ 
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ihe saonunent oC the altair and thai, when Lambert 
waa condemned, he maintained, the- doctrine q{ the 
papists.* The only solution of the diMci^ty seems 
to be in the suggestion of Foxe, that there is. bo 
perfect reliance to be placed in the corre<;tne88 aod 
impartiality of thatnreport.f • 

But whether Cranmer was ever a condubstantialist 
o|r not, one thing at least is evident,— that. his. pro- 
gress towards.the truth was slow and cautious.* In 
his ai)8wer to Smythe^s Preface, he distinctly con- 
fesses, that not long before he pubUshed the Gate- 

' chism of Jonas, he was in t^e error of. the rieial .pres- 
ence (either Romish or.IiUtherah), as he had been in 
▼arioijs others, wherein "he had been reared and 
^nou^jeled'^ (torn hU yoiith. But he asserts that, 

, ** after it had pleased God to shQw finto hini, by his 
Holy Word) a more p«nrfect kno'^led^e oT his Son 
Jeans Christ, from time to time, aSs he grew in 
linowjedge of him, by little a^id' littl^ ^e pui- away 
his former ignocance. ^ndas Gktd, of hie mercy, 

gave^bim light, so, through hie grace,, he opeifed 
is ^e^ to receive it,, and did not repugn unto €rod, 
and remain in darkne^s.^^ It should further :be 
stated,' in justice to his memory, Iha^; although his 
judicial duties for<?eid hiih to . occa8i9nal narUcipa- 
tioi) in. the proceedings againet heresy, he never 
drank deeply into the ferocious spirit *of, persecu- 
tion. -On the cikntrary,^ he .applears to nave beeto 
generally aiixioilB to mitigate its horrors. He la- 
Donred, by repeated conferences, to jovercome the 
scruples of Fryth» thd exerted the same good 
offices. to waids hmk of Kent, whose notions were 
' considered as at mortal 'strife witlrthe very essence 
of Christianity. The. mildness of his demeanour, 
in the idisput'ation with Lambert, was honourably 
conthusted with the fierceness 6f hia colleagues. 
: ' ' ^' 

* Cnnnwr'a Remains, toI; W. p. M, 00. f Ibid, p, 99- . 

t. Ikid. vol. tti. p. 13| 14. 
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And when Damplip, the preacher of Calais, had 
been examined before him and Gardiner, and other 
commissioners, Cranmer secretly warned him 
against venturing upon another personal appear- 
ance, as it would modt probably bring him to a cruel 
death: in consequence of which benevolent and 
friendly caution, the heretic effected his escape.* 

At what precise period the .archbishop finally 
rejected the opinion of a corporeal presence it may 
be difficult to determine. It has been already stated 
that, for some time previous to the year 1546, his 
friend Ridley had undertaken -a laborious examina- 
tion of the whole controversy. To this he had been 
impelled by a perusal of the celebrated work* of Ber- 
tram : and he rose from his task with a full persua- 
sion that the Romish doctrine was utterly destitute 
of foundation, either in the words of Scripture or 
the belief of the primitive church. This conviction 
he expressed to Cranmer, who was thus prompted 
to a more systematic inquiry than he had ^et 
bestowed upon the subject. Copious manuscript 
collections of his own are still in existence,! which 
may enable us to trace the course of his investiga- 
tions. And the result of his labours was now given 
to the world in his " Defence of the True and Ca- 
tholic Doctrine ; grounded and stablished upon 
God's Holy Word, and approved by the Consent of 
the most ancient Fathers of the Church. "J From 
the above statement of the progress of his mind 
through this labyrinth, the reader may duly estimate 
the candour and equity of the assertion, current 
among the Romanists, that ** while Latimer leaned 



* See Granmer'e RemaiiM* vol. L p. S50, S5l, note (b). 

t In the Brit. Mas. and in G. G. G. Gtunbridje. See Strype, Cnumi. 
lb. il. c. 25, and Editm'a Prefkoe to Granmer's Remaina, p. bodii. Ixzti, 
Aleo vol. ii. p. 991. 

t This treatise ia now printed in Ctwaanf* Bemaiim, tsL IL p» 

Vol. II.— E 
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on Ctsxtmetf Oranmier btmself leanedVh'oUy upon 
Ridl^."** ■ \ 

Thiei Disputation is divided into five paris. The 
first part contains an Exposition of the true Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and a brief enuiiieration of the 
various abuses by which it ha4 been corrupted. 
The second part is devoted to the subject of tran- 
substantiation ; and its object is to show that the 
notion is contradictory to the Word of God,*— to the 
reason and senses of maa, — and to the belief of the 
ancient fathers of the church. The third part ex- 
plains the meaning pf the assertion, that Christ is 
present in the floly Supper; and its object is to 
show that, '* as our regeneratioji in Christ, by bap- 
tism, is spirittudf even so our eating and drinking is 
a spiritual feeding ; which kind of regeneration and 
feeding requireth no real and corporeal presence of 
Christ, but only his presence in spirit, grace, and 
effectual operation. ^'f It is worthy of remark, that 
in this part of his exposition he has resorted to aa 
illustration similar to that employed by Luther ia 
support of his peculiar sacramental doctrine. The 
Oet man reformer had, with signal infelicity, <:om- 
« fiAred the union of the two distinct substances in 
file Eucharist to the combination of fire and metal 
in ted-hot iron. I know not whether the English 
divine thought this illustration too good to be lost ; 



* How different twm this was Ridley's own estinrate of Crenmer's 
powers and attainments, aj^iears nrum his confcreRce in the Tower, 
written by himself, bat pnblished by Foxe. *' They would have gives 
me," he says, "the glory of the writing that book, which was yet said 
of some of them to contain the most heinous heresy that ever was." 
He replied to this insinuation, by saying, " The book was made by a 
great and learned man, one who was able to do the like again.** And as 
for himself, he ** assiured them that he was never able to do or write any 
«uch thing; and that the writer passed him no less than the learned 
master his yoang scholar." That Ridley here alluded to the Deftneet 
aud subsequent controversy with Gardiner, see Lanr. Bampt. Lect. oelft 
(11) to Serm. I. p. 214. fid. 1680. 

t Cnuunex^ Remains, vol. U. p. 401. 
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bnt be this as it may, he hlid>: l^tually applied it to 
his owR purpose in the following manner :»^** As 
hot and burning iron is iron still, and yet hath the 
force of fire, — and as the ^esh of Christ, still re- 
maining flesh, giveth life, as the flesh of him that is 
God; even so, the sacramental Itread and wise stifi 
remain in their proper kinds, and yet, to ^ose who 
worthily eat and drink them, they are turned, not 
into the corporeal presence, but into the virtue of 
Christ's flesh' and blood/' The imag«, it must be 
allowed, is^ if any thing, rather more serviceable 
to the cause of Cranmer than to that of Luther ; 
fire being, a much lesA apt representative of bodily 
substance, than it is of a hidden virtue supposed to 
pervade, ,or at least to attend, the consecrated ele- 
ments. It is, however, almost entirely useless for 
either purpose.* Instead of shedding light upon 
the subject, it only tends to darken it, as by veil of 
suspicious mysticism.t The fourth part of the book 

* Crenimr^ Remains, p. 419.— The similitude gave Cranmer more 
trooble tban it was worth. Gardiner, as might have been expected, 
got hold of it, and perverted it. ** By this similitude,'' he says, ** Imd 
may conceive virttie, as iron conceiveth Are : and then, as we call wtQ 
barning and Aery, so we may call bread holy and virtuous V* Tbti; . 
strange equivocation drives the archbishop into a long explanatory 
paragraph ; in which he declares,— what Gardiner surely must bftve 
perceived,— that he used '* virtue,'* not to signify moral quality, but 
power or efficacy, — as when we say that " there is virttu in herbs, ot 
In stones, or in words, dec." And he adds, " my only purpose was 
to teach, that iron, remaining in its proper nature and substance, 
by conceiving fire, may work another tning than is the nature of iron. 
And so, likewise, bread remaining in its proper nature and substance, in 
the ministration of the Sacrament, hath another use than to fbed the 
body."— Cranmer*s Answer to Gardiner, Works, vol. iii. p. 279-283, 
984. Any one who looks into this controversy will see that it might 
bave been carried on, in this manner, to the present day, without any 
perceptible approach to a termination, if Gardiner could have lived 
■o long; (Mr if Gardiner's mantle could have been dropped, sucoesai'vely, 
00 the Bomish combatants for the time being ! 

t It is not impossible that the use of this Lutheran illustration may 
IWTe helped to give currency and effect to the notion of his having once 
decidedly held the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacrament. Gardiner inti- 
mates it to be his belief, that the mateHals of Ibe second book of the 
** Defboee" were oompiled when Cranmer was a Lutheran, and with « 
▼lew to tlw rapport of Lntlier'V opinioos.^CrannMr'i Bemaina, vol. Itt 
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is directed against the notion, that the wicked are 
capable of participation in the "virtue and benefit 
of Christ's body and bipod;" and it further main- 
tains, that it is no less than rank idolatry to worship 
the Deity under the visible symbol of bread and 
wine. The fifth and last part exposes the grand 
perversion of all, — the Romish sacrifice of the mass. 
It aflirms, that the word sacrifice is, in strict pro- 
priety, applicable only to the immolation of Christ 
on the cross, and to the Mosaic offerings by which 
it was prefigured, and which may, therefore, be vir- 
tudUy identified with it ; and that whenever the mass, 
or the Supper of the Lord, is termed a sacrifice 
offered by the churchy it is so designated merely by 
a sort of figurative use of the phrase, — applicable, 
in common, to all the spiritual services of Chris- 
tian men. 
From this brief outline it will, at once, be col- 
Qmt MeoM le<^ted that the object of the archbishop 
•fjjgjjj**^ was, first, to provide his readers with a 
true and genuine exposition of the Eucha- 
rist ; and then to arm them against the four cardinal 
errors with which that holy sacrament had been 
disfigured by the papists : 1. Transubstantiation ; 3. 
The corporeal and local presence ; 3. The eating 
and drinking of Christ's body and blood by the 
wicked ; and, 4. The propitiatory sacrifice of the 
mass. The appearance of this work effectually put 
an end to the doubts and conjectures which had for 
some time been floating about respecting the views 
of the archbishop on the sacramental question. 
Th^ ability and learning with which his task was 
achieved are sufilcientiy attested by its extraordi- 
nary success. No less than three impressions of 
it were demanded in the very year of its publica- 



!». 430. And it miwt be eonAsMd, that ths arebUahop^ deiUal is not 
particularly yigoroaa. He merely aaya, In reply, ** You liave no prote* 
don oTyoor tlioiicltt."<-'iUtf. p. MOi 
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tion (1550): and Cranmer himself afterward de- 
clared,* that it had been so instrumental in the diffu- 
sion and establishment of sound opinions, as to 
impress him with the profoundest sense of the in- 
vincible force of truth. But the alarms of the Ro- 
manists formed a testimony to its merit of all 
others the most conclusive and the most honour- 
able. So formidable an attack upon the very cita- 
del of their strength provoked to furious jealousy 
the spirit of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The papal 
party felt that their cause was lost, unless the 
assault should be instantly and vigorously repelled :t 



and two champions immediately stepped j^^^^i by 
forth to do battle with the apostate. One GwdfaS and^ 
of them was that Proteus of divinity. Dr. ^'"^ 



Smythe, then residing at Louvain4 The other was 
Steven Gardiner, who at the same time was under 
arbitrary confinement in the Tower ; and who was 

* In bis dedication of tbe Latin edition to Edward VL, in 1S58. 
t Ibid, 

t This worthiest man had shifted his reli^oas proflMsion so often, 
■ad so shamelessly, that an opponent, with whom he desired to confer, 
replied that he would neither talk with him, or believe him, unless it oonld 
be known whether he had finally done recanting. He renounced tbe 
mass in 1M7, at St. Paulas Cross, and vowed to abide in the purfe doc^ 
trine of the gospeU though it should cost him his Itfe ; but nerertbeless 
eontinued to patronise the ancient errors. He afterward aflh>nted the 
archbishop by his insolent opposition to the marriage of the clergy,— 
endanger^ tbe lifb of Peter Martyr, by his turbulent demeanour at 
Oxfbrd, on the agitation of the sacramental question there,— and printed 
a book against lUm de Votis Monasticis ; in which he professed himself 
ready to die in, the quarrel of the papal religion ; a sure sign, as Strype 
observes, that he meant to die for neither. After his flight, he sent an 
a^ect letter to Cranmer, soliciting his good offices with the king,— > 
offered to write in vindication of the marrii^ of priests,--4md added, 
that if he remained in exile, he should be compelled to write against the 
archbishop's book on the Sacrament, and the whole of King Edward's 
proceedings. This application being disregarded, he did write against 
the archbishop, and moreover equippied Gardiner with authorities, for the 
same purpose. In the reign of Mary, he openly returned to Romanism. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he was imprisoned, and then addreissed 
Archbishop Parke^ln the same strain of hypocrisy and cowardice which 
he tried upon Cranmer, and, it would seem, with better success; for he 
was Uberated, and finally left England. Such was the "vrqfiigate con- 
science" oC Gardiner's auxiliary polemic *.— See Strype's EccL Mem, VoU 
iL e. a, and Todd's CnniiMr, vol. u. p. 172, 173. 

£2 
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evidently impatient, if not for the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, at least for the honour and dimity of a 
confessor. We have already seen that he openly 
produced his performance before the council, in 
order to confirm the public in the persuasion that 
he suffered purely for his undaunted faithfulness in 
the cause of the Catholic verity. 

The contest in which Gardiner was now engaffed 
was by no means eminently suitable to his peculiar 
habits and attainments. He was, indeed, gifted by 
nature with singular shrewdness and penetration. 
He was at once a bold and crafty politician. He 
was eminently dexterous and active in diplomacy. 
He was a patron of letters, and himself no ordinary 
scholar. He was profoundly conversant with the 
eanpn law, which, as Cranmer observes, " purposely 
corrupteth the truth of God's Word."* His charac^ 
ter, in short, was that of a keen, worldly-minded, 
ambitious churchman. His knowledge of theology, 
however, was scarcely respectable. With the 
writings of the ancient fathers he was but scantily 
acquainted ; his familiarity with the schoolmen was 
probably not profound : and in th^ art of solid rea- 
soning he was immeasurably inferior to his antago- 
nist. His deficiency in learning was in a great 
measure supplied by Dr. Smythe, who furnished 
him with a mass of authorities which he would in 
vain have attempted to collect for himself.f And 
he trusted to his own acuteness and address for the 
effective employment of the materials thus provided 
to his hand. 
The primate lost no time in preparing a reply 

to the Bishop of Winchester's confuta- 
toG«S2lr!^^ tion. His answer was eagerly expected 

by the pubhc, and made its appearance 
in Oct. 1551, with a title of inordinate length, ac- 



* SeeCraniiMr^ answer, &c., Remaiiw, toI. UL p. 77. 
t Ibid. p. »3. 
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wording to the fashion of those times. His method 
exhibited a perfect model of controversial fairness, 
and manifested an unbounded confidence in the 
-strength of his own course. It presented to the 
reader, first, the main positions of bis own original 
treatise, — then the reply of Gardiner to each,—and 
lastly, his own refutation of this reply, almost arti- 
•cle by article : so that the whole of his adversary's 
work was, in fact, incorporated with his own. To 
the book of his inconstant antagonist Dr. Smythe 
he did not condescend to frame any distinct knswer. 
The animadversions of that writer were incidentally 
disposed of in the body of the* work, whenever they 
were such as appeared to be worthy of notice. A 
reply to the preface of Smythe was, however, sub- 
joined at the end of the volume, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of demolishing his falsehoods and calunmies. 
In this supplement the archbishop protects that the 
whole of Smythe 's performance is too full of 
^ hoisting, slandering, misreporting, wrangling, 
wresting, false-construing, and lying,'' to merit any 
«eparate discussion. And he adds, that in those 
places where he and his confederate disagree, he 
shall ** set them together, to try which of them is 
more stout and vahant to overthrow the other."* 

The controversy, however, did not end with the. 
archbishop's answer. The Bishop of 
Winchester was ready with a rejoinder ^£!te! 
in 155@. It was written in Latin, and 
published under the feigned name of Marcus Anto- 
nius Constantius : and in 1554 it appeared again, 
with the author's real name, and with a titlef which 
hespoke the triumphant position of the writer, who 
then was the lord high chancellor of the popish 
queen. It is impossible to divine when the contest 

f Cranmav's Bemaim, vol. ii. p. 98. 

t '* ConAitatio caTUlationam quibua Sacroaanctimi Eachariads Saera- 
fnentum ab Impua Capbarnaltls impedi aolet. Authore Stephano Wio- 
4en, Bpiaeopo^ Anglki CaDceUaii«». Svo." Lofaaii,ldM. 
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would have terminated, had Cranmer and his enemy 
lived to carry it on. When the archbishop was im- 
prisoned, the chief occupation of his soUtary hours 
appears to have been the completion of another 
work, in vindication of his foregoing labours. It 
wasCranmer's intention, so far to follow the exam- 
ple of his adversary, as to compose this new trea- 
tise in Latin. Three parts of it were actually com- 
pleted, when the design was interrupted by his 
approaching martyrdom : but not a fragment of the 
work is known to be extant at the present day. 
The controversy was afterward foUowed up by 
Peter Martyr, in a volume which was published in 
1559, entitled " The Ancient and Apostolic Doctrine 
of the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist ;^' in which, 
as the writer confidently declares to Calvin, the 
artifices of Gardiner were unravelled and demolished. 
But Gardiner was not then living to call the boast 
in question, 

Fortunately, however, for the reputation of the 
archbishop, he did not confine himself to any such 
lingering measures of defence. The artifices of his 
antagonist compelled him to make more immediate 
provision for his own vindication, in the eyes of the 
learned world. The Bishop of Winchester, in his 
Latin work, entitled Constantius, had resorted to a 
process of such garbling and mutilation, that it was 
impossible for the reader to form any adeouate con- 
ception of the merits of the book wnich the censor 
had.professed to analyze. By this stratagem Cran- 
mer was exposed to a most iniquitous disadvantage. 
His own part of the controversy had hitherto been 
carried on in English; whereas the, rejoinder of 
Gardiner was composed in the language of the 
learned. The divines of the Continent were thus 
reduced to the necessity of receiving their impres- 
sions respecting the controversy from the perverted 
statements of one of the parties to it. In oi^er, 
therefore, that the lettered foreigners might be able 
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to form an impartial judgment, the archbishop was 
anxious that his first book on the Sacrament should 
be immediately translated into Latin: and this good 
office was admirably performed for him by Sir John 
Clarke. The translation was published early in 
1553, with some additions ; and a Latin letter was 
prefixed to it, addressed to King Edward, in which, 
after a short account of the dispute, the archbishop 
complains that his arguments were dealt with by 
CanstarUius in such a manner as might best suit his 
own purposes ; that they were so inverted and torn 
asunder — ^so mutilated and disfigured, — that they 
could no more be recognised than the mangled and 
scattered limbs of Medea's murdered children ; and 
that, for this reason, he had thought it expedient 
that they should now be translated into Latin, and 
thus 'presented to the learned divines of all nations, 
in their original form and integrity. It was, further, 
his intention to have his reply to Gardiner's fixst 
attack turned into Latin also ; but he was not spared 
to see this project executed. The work was, how- 
ever, eventually undertaken by Sir J. Cheke and 
John Foxe, while they were in exile, and was com- 
pleted by the latter, in 1557 : but the publication 
was prevented, partly by the apprehension that the 
world might grow weary of the contest; and partly 
by the death of Mary, and the occupation of the 
•exiles in other and more hopeful pursuits.* 

A critical account of this controversy would far 
exceed the limits of this work. Little more than an 
historical notice of it can be attempted. I will 
pause, therefore, only to express my astonishment 
at the doubts which some of Cranmer's papal con- 



* A AiU aoc«miit of thii eontroreny is giren In Strype (Cranmer, b. 
li. e. 95), who oaya that he was in poasewion of Foxe*e nnanuacript, 
which bore thia title—'* De toti Sacramenti Eachariatie Cauai, loatitii' 
tkmanii Libri v., Antora D. Thoma Cranmbro, Archiepiacopo Cantu*- 
fienai. Qniboaet Stephaoi Garaart Wint<wi«inaia, at Smyihi DocUnto 
Tbaolofi, impugnationibiia reapondatnr.'' 
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temporaries most hardily and stupidly affected to 
entertain respecting his qualifications for a theo- 
logical contest.* The testimony of Peter Martyr— 
the voice of all his Protestant contemporaries — his 
oii^n copious and elaborate collections, still extant 
in our national libraries — ^sufficiently testify that his 
research was indefatigable, and his lemming sound 
and ripe. Nothing but ample leisure, and freedom 
from the distractions . incident to the first ecclesias- 
tical office in the kingdom, were wanting to place 
him among the very foremost of European divines. 
It implies no disparagement to his powers or his 
attainments to say that his defence of the genuine 
sacramental doctrme was, in part, a compilation 
from the labours of other men. No wise man, 
whatever might be his own acquisitions, would ever 
dream of abstaining from the use of materials already 
collected, in the discussion of a question of such 
vast importance and extent, anid (thanks to the 
rhetoric of the fathers, and the metaphysics of the 
schoolmen) of such bewildering intricacy. But 
then, none except a truly learned man could safely 
or confidently venture on the application of such 
materials. Of this we have a notable and very curi- 
ous instance in the course of this debate. Amonff 
the most powerful testimonies alleged in behalf of 
the doctrine that the bread was changed into the 
very body of Christ, was that of TheophUus Alexan- 

* Gudiner bad the temerity to ebarfe Um with ifnonuice : and tbla, 
while he and hie confederatee were ataggerins beneath the weight of the 
archbiahop*8 conauinmate knowledge.— -See Cranmer'a Worka, toI. ill. p. 
485. Cranroer noticea this ailly imputatioo (which, he aaya, was ** pri- 
vately and openly circulated by Gardiner and all the rout of the papiata^) 
with the contempt it deoenrea.— Aid. p. 478. In. another place, too, ha 
declarea, with honeat coofldenoe, that, while hia antaironiat muat needa 
trust his men (without whom be could do very little, being bred to other 
kinds of study), he, the arehbiahop, " had exercised himaelf in the study 
of Scripture and divinity IVom his youth ;" and that his habit waa t« 
<* examine, judge, and write all such weighty matters for himself; al« 
ibough he was neither so arrogant or wilful as to refhte the good cqqu- 
»al or admontrton of any one, ha he man or master, firieod or foe."— iW4 

p. ns. 
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drirms ! And this t(»stimony had most probably been 
produced by Gardiner in a former treatise, published 
iy him in 1546 ; for he seems to take it upon lum- 
self in his answer to Cranmer.* But how stood the 
fact ? The. passage in question had been quoted by 
some previous writer ; tod the reference to it, not 
contaifling the name written at length, led Gardiner 
to imagine that TheophUus was the authority in 
question; whereas, in truth, the resd author of the 
passage wi^ Theophylact! Now Theophilus wa» 
bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 385. Theophylact was 
archbishop of Bulgaria, A. D. 1077. And every one 
must perceive how worthless, upon a question of 
this description, would be a testimony of the Uth 
century, compared with a testimony of the 4th 
century. The ignorance or the dishonesty which 
falsely appropriated the more valuable evidence to 
the Romish cause, called down from Cranmer a very 
just rebuke, which a more practised and accom- 
plished divine would never have incurred.! Of the 
labours of the archbishop throughout this conflict, 
it is sufficient to say, that they commanded the 
admiration of Protestants, and the alarm and hatred 
of Romanists, beyond any other writings of the 
age.| Of the dangerous eminence to which this 
controversy helped to raise the archbishop we have 
a sufficient proof in the sequel of his life. 

In September, 1550, the archbishop held a visita- 
tion of the dean and chapter of Canter- yy,„jj^^ ^ 
bury. This body, it will be remembered, deuuidehapiw 
had been remodelled by him in 1540, and ** *^*"*^- 
restored from the condition of a priory to that of a 
collegiate church. His inquiries on this occasion 
present us with nothing very remarkable. But they 

* See Cnniner'a RemaiiM, toI. iU. p. 393. 

t Ibid. Toi ii. p. 417; vol. iii. p. 295-297; vol. W. p. 430, where til* 
qaotation from Theophylact will be found. 

X See the teatimonies of Latimer, John Knox, Clarke, Foxe, Matthew 
Parker, dkc. A»c. in the EtUtor'a Preftice to the Oxford editkm of Can- 
mtn*9 RemaiiM, p. xdx. ootea (jn) (ii> 
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are worthy of notice, as manifesting his incessant 
anxiety for the abolition of superstitious practice, 
the suppression of strife, and the promotion of sound 
learning^ and genuine piety. The injunctions issued 
by him to the chapter, at the end of October, in the 
same year, are brief and simple ; and indicate that 
there was nothing in the discipline of the church 
which called for serious animadversion. The so- 
ciety appears to have been in a peaceable and or- 
derly state, which exhibited a gratifying contrast 
with the scene of dissensjon which it had presented 
to him at his diocesan visitation of 1543.* 
The degradation of Gardiner was followed, at no 
1651 ^^^ ^^^S interval, by that of Bishop 
Deprivati^ oc Toustal, a prclatc eminent for his exten- 
Toortai. gi^g learning and his exemplary modera- 

tion. Like many other of the Roman Catholic: 
bishops, he had concurred in the substitution of the 
royal for the papal supremacy, and in the suppres- 
sion of the grosser corruptions of the Romisb 
church. It seems hitherto to have been his princi- 
ple, that obedience to the powers that be is the first 
of social duties ; and that private opinions should 
always be sacrificed to the preservation of the public 
peace : and he had testified his steadiness in this per- 
suasion by a scrupulous conformity with every eccle- 
siastical change when once it had been established 
by law. It was, nevertheless, tolerably evident 
that he secretly deplored the sweeping progress of 
the religious reformation ; and in the course Of the 
present year, he gave utterance to his sentiments ia 
a treatise on the endless question of the Eucharist. 
Although he was then in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, he was unable to hold his peace when he 
found that the doctrine of transubstantiation and 

* See ante, toI. i. c. ix. p. SOO-203.— One of the archbishop'a injanc' 
tiona may, perhaps, occasion a smile at this day, viz. " lO.Tbatall back- 
doon into the city out of any prebendary's bouse, or otbar^i, aliaU b« 
clearly shaft up.**— Caanmer'a Bemaioa, Yol.ii p. 196-901. 
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the sacrifice of the mass "vvere passing through the 
furnace of suchja fiery trial ; and. in, the course of his 
work the vehemence of his zeal occasioned s^me 
disturbance of his usual serenity. His polepsical 
theology, however, closed hitn to no molestatioii* 
The offence which brought him into trouble was one 
thslt bordered closely upon high-treason. In the 
year 1550, one Vivian Menvile addressed a letter to 
Tonstal, relative to a scheme of insurrection then in 
agitation in the north of J^ngland. This communi- 
cation j in a luckless hour, Tqnstal was , imprudent 
enough to conceal, ancT, what was won^e, to answer ; 
Wd thus to prepare against himself a two-e^ged 
weapon of accusation. The conduct of Menvile 
would iilmost seem to indicate that he was employ e(i 
io seduce the bishop into some treasonable act f for 
he afterward turned his accuser^ and produced his 
letter before the council. This happened previously 
to the death of Somerset, whp, in his anxiety for the 
preservation of the aged prelate, secreted the letter 
in question. AAer the execution of Somerset, the 
papers of that statesman were ransacked,' g^^^ ^^ ^^ 
and then the fatal document was discovr • 
ered- The bishop on this was conamitted to' the 
Tower ;t and, in order to deprive him* of- his bishop- 
ric, ^ bill Of attaineler w.^s brought against him in 
the House of Lords, for misprision of t^reason. Arch- 
bishop, C/anmer' intrepidly opposed this most arbi- 
trary measure, in defiance of the Duke of Northum* 
berland ; whose impatience for the ruin of Tonstal 
was sharpened by the hope of transferring to himself 
the revenues, jurisdiction, and dignity of the county 
palatine of IJlurhaiA. All opposition, how- cmbw pn». 
ever, was useless. , The bill travelled to its tan..«»tortit. 

^ There Is, indeed, no direct evidence to support tbts snapicion/ Bdt 
llie well-known anxiety of Northumberland to appropriate the bondar* 
and emblamente of the aee of Durham render it highly probable. Hft 
tvt» a nan of whom aUnoet any esormity ts credible. • 

t Kiof Edward's Joonud, SOUk tiee. IMI. 

Vol. U.— F 
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€»>mfdetion with scarcely a word of contradiction 
from any one popish lord or bishop. Nothing there* 
fore was left tor the priiiiate, but to record his dis- 
isent oti the journals of the House'; and he was 
■joined in this protest only by a single peer, Lord 
Stourton,; who was a zealpus Roman Catholic^* 
From that\.hour the Puke of Northuml^erland be- 
came a determined 6nemy to Cranmer*. 

But if the House of ;Lords was overawed by the 
ambitious protector^ the Commons, to their eternal 
honour, were tar less tractable. The only evidence 
seat down to them consisted of certain depositions 
ii^ ^ritin^. Now,, by* an act recently passed,t it 
was providefd that no person should be arraigned, 
condeniined, or attainted, on any charge of tteason, 
but on the oath of two lawful witne'sses, to be con- 
fronted with the party accused. In the spirit of thi$ 
noble law, the Coramons resolved, that before they 
could proceed with the bill the bishop must be per- 
sonally confronted with his accusers ; and the mea- 
sure was consequently lost.- Commissioners, how- 
ever, were found to execute what the parhament 
refused; and by them Tohstal was deprived * of .his 
kee before the termination of ISSjS.t ^ ' 

In this transaction; the integrity and courageof the 
primate were most honourably displayed. .The same 
spirit which kept him at his po^t, in spite of the in- 
junctions of the imperious Henjry, when the act of 
the. Six. Articles was under diiscussion, now armed 
him against the overbearing violence of the pro- 
tector. He had always esteemed an/d admired the 
character of Tonstal, notwithstanding the'wide di- 
versity of their opinions oh religious and ecclesias- 
tical questions ; and he now stood almost alone in 
' — » . ■ ' 

. * Ori tliA S'l«ti»f March th^ bill wis read a third time, and "commmii 
gmmuw^iaaepstt oooelusa est, Diasentientiboa Arehiej;uaco{io Gaotaaiio 
•Ml, etBomino Sturton"-- Lords* Jiittrna^. 

1 5 and 6 Edw. VI. e. xi. a- 13. 

i BmtH, Tol U. p. IM, ' 8tryp«*a CnuMner, b. U. c . SI 
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yirtuous opposition to the measures concerted for 
the ruin of that estimable prelate.. 

It was a foHuiiate circumstance that the Selfish 
intrigues and projects of the court were not suflS- 
cient to counteract the influence of the primate in 
the promotion of able and worthy men to the Epis- 
copal bench. He had this year the satisfaction to 
promote his modest friend Miles Covj^rdale* to the 
see of Exeter, on the resignation of Bishop Veysey ; 
a fit reward for the services of one whose labours 
in the translation of the Scriptures had placed him 
among the most eminent of benefactors to his. country. 
It is fikewise certain that old Hugh Latimisr mighty 
if he had been so disposed, have resumed the mitre, 
which he had cast away when the Six Articles con- 
verted it, in his estimation, into a crown of thorns. 
But the aged an4 simple-minded man preferred the 
unambitious retirement which he found in the pri- 
-mate^s hospitable palace, to.thie care and distraction 
from which he had long escaped ; . and there he was 
content to remain, the friend and advocate of them 
that were ** desolate and oppressed ;" the.ever-reacly 
solicitor, to whom they that cried out against th^ 
" law's delay," and the " insolence of oflSce," were 
perpetually crowding with their petitions and cooi- 

Elamts ; the almoner, who distributed the bounty of 
is host to the indigent and the afflicted. Every 
.one must be familiar with the description given by 
him, in one of hi^ sern^ns to the court, of the func- 
tion which he now chose, in preference to the 
anxious dignity of the purple. ^' I walk now and 
then," he says, " in my Iprd of Canterbury's garden,, 
lookiiig in my book, as-I can do little at it, though 
something I needs myst do, to Satisfy this place. 
No sooner ^m I there, and have read awhile, than 
there cometh a knocking at the gate, ,and anoi 
cometh my maUf and tells me that some one is there 

* Strypei dAmBMC, b. U. c 96. 
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who would speak, with me. And. then I find, that 
the suitor is one who desires that I will speak for 
hitn, that his matter may be heard; for that he hath 
long lain at a heavy cost, without being abl^ to bring 
Jus cause to a hearing." It is not wonderful that a 
man like this, though still without a see, should re- 
tain among those who addressed him the title of 
" lord," and all the honour and veneration due to a 
father in God. The humility and benevolence of 
the man himself, anci the kindness which provided 
him with an honourable asylum, form, together, one 
of the most touching and interesting pictures of the 
time. . , 

Neither the controversy with Gardiner ' nor th^ 
arduous avocations of his office were stifiioient to 
exhaust the patient vigilance of the archbishop in 
behalf of the great cause committed by Providence 
to his care. In the course of the preceding year his 
attention had been called to a work of no ordinary 
importance,-^the revisal of the Common Prayer, or 
Service-book of 1548. , The hostiUty of the Roijnan 
Catholics to that, compilation was, of course, un- 
abated. They had never ceased, for several years, 
to stigmatize the refonned faith as a state religion, 
— just as if it had been forged and framed wholly by 
secular men, instead of being the work of ecclesi- 
astics, adopted by the representatives of the whole 
community.* Buta clamour was now raised Against 
the Prayer-book from an opposite quarter, #hich de- 
manded much more serious consideration. There 
was at this time in England a religious patty who 
had imported from the Continent more rigorous and 
sweepinfi^ principles of innovation than had been 
adopted by the master-builders of our own Protest- 
ant church. The reformed communities abroad had, 
most of them, been deprived, by adverse circuin- 
stances, of the Episcopal siiccessioa. 'By this loss 

* tB^^^yp^ Ecel* Bleiii.TOl. tt. e. 11« 
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the^ were almost compelled to raise up the fabric of 
their ecclesiastfcal polity upon foundations widely 
different from those which were laid in the earliest 
times : and the consequence was, that at last primi- 
tive antiquity, by degrees, was virtually expunged 
from their annals lE>f the Christian church. In search 
of the origines of their whole sy3ten(i* they were 
tempted to spring back over the gulf of ages, and 
lighted atN once upon the ground which had been con- 
secrated by the personal presence of the Saviour 
and his apostles : and there alone they professed to 
seek for authority, !iot only in support of fundamen- 
tal doctrines, but of all institution^ relating to wor- 
ship, discipline, and government. With^^rsons of 
this description the name of Calvinwas already be- 
ginning to be a point of union ; and Calvin, some 
time after the appearance pf the Service-book, had 
very intelligibly intimated that the English formula- 
ries were strongly tainted with a savour of Roman- 
ism.* The debates of the English convocation, in 
1560, appear to have been partially influenced by 

* In October, 1548, Calvfn ad^reMed a letter, of annsual length, to the 
ptrotectnr, in which, among various other matters, he complains of the 
■upeFSttttone still adh^ing to the English comroanion office ; but this 
was before the drst Service-book came out. He afterward sent a letter to 
Cranroer, deploring the confused stAe of religion in England. " CoiiAised 
I call it," he says, ** because outward superstitions havejieen so imper- 
fedly corrected, that'inoumerablealipA are still left, and are popetually 
shooting up. ' I hear, indeed, that such a heap of papal corruptions have 
been spared, <u must nearly overwhelm the pun and genuine woreh^p of 
God."" This letter Is primed among those- of 1561. >But it is evidently aii 
answer to a letterof Cranmer.datedMarch, i&52.-«-(CraAmer's Remains, 
vol. 1. p. S46.} At all events, it most probably refers to the liturgj' of 1548 ; 
for the amended one did not appear till late In 1553 , Tho new liturgy did 
not please him much better than the first; for in 1555 he writes to th« 
English at Frankfort, that the Engliah Service-book (then abolished by 
Mary) had contained many fooleries that might be endured,— <mu/tM 
toterabUes ineptiaa),— thpA its purity was very for'fyom what eould be 
desired, though its defects might be borne for a tlme,'-and that, if sincere 
religion had hitherto flourished in England, there would have been mueh 
corrected, and much removed— Calv. Epist.p. 99-43, 61, 0% W. Op, 
Mm..ix. Ed. Amst. 1667. It deserves to be noted, that in^his letter to 
Cranmer, he speaks indignantly of the pillage of the chnrcb, Which bt 
calls an inioMahle mischief.— IM. p. OS. 
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4heis6 misgivings ; and it w{ts even understood, that 
King Edward himself had declared that, if the 
bishops should decline the, task of purifying the 
Common Prayer from its manifold blemishes^ he 
would take the matter into Jiis own hands, and re- 
commend it to the "attention of parliament at their 
ve^ next session. 

' Whatever might be his veneration for the name of 
Calvin, nothing was further from the archbishop's 
mind than the thought of bowing down before the 
supremacy of Geneva. ' He was, however, quite 
ready to receive any reasonable suggestions which 
might be offered for the- improvement of the devo- 
tional formularies; and most assuredly he never 
imagined that the " aid of the Holy SpirW^ had been 

. vouchsafed in such measure to the ori- 
cSSoopwiyw. S^^^ labourers in the work, as to super- 

' sede all possible necessity for future cor- 
rection. He proceeded, however, in this matter, 
with his usual circumspection. One of his first steps 
was to consult Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, the 
great theological authorities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. With this view, he had procured a transla- 
-tion of the book into Latin, executed bv Alexander 
Aless, chiefly for the accommodation of*^ Bucer, who 
was but little acq^uainted with tho Ehi^lish language. 
He then told them, that he was desirous of their 
frank opinion relative to the alterations that migl^t 
be expedient; adding, that the convocation had 
already resolved that certain changes should be 
effected. But, wishing to be in possession:of their 
imbia^ed judgipent, and having no intention to raise 
th^m to the dignity of arbitrator^, he cautiously 
abstained from specifying to them any one of the 
corrections which that body had in contemplation. 
This application drew frp;n Martin Bucer a copious 
list of animadversions y the whole of which were 
sanctioned by the concurrence of Peter Martyr. 
The review of the book was then completed bj we 
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arehbishop hiraselff assisted principally by Ridley 
and Co2(. The suggestions of the two foreign di- 
vines werein some instances adopted, and in others 
rejected ; and the result of all these labours was the 
Book of Common Prayer, reduced very nearly to 
the precise form in which it appears at the present 
day. 

It would lengthen this work too much to specify 
all the particulars in which the amended liturgy 
I differed from that of 1548.* The chief additions 

I were, fitst, the introduction of the opening sen- 

tences, the Exhortation, the General Confession 
and Absolution before the Lord's Prayer, in the 
morning and evening sei-vices, — improvements, of 
which the hint was taken, not from the original 
liturgy of Calvin, but from tb6 translation of it by 
Yalerandus Pollahus, Calvin's successor at Stras- 
burg :t secondly, the insertion of thb Ten Com- 
mandments in the office for the Communion : thirdly, 
ansdteration in the form of administering, the ele- 
ments, which, in the first Service-book, was such 
as seemed to ascribe to the bread the preservation 
of the body of the communicant, and to the wine the 
preservation of his soul: and, lastly, an explaaatorv 
rubric, to instruct the people, that kneeling at the 
altar was merely a posture expressive of humility 
and devotion, and indicated nothing like an adora- 
tion of the elements. ' There was likewise a most 
important omission in the baptismal seWice, amount- 
ing to a virtual negation of those narrow viewa of 
redemption ^hich then were beginning to pour 
gall into the siitcere milk of the gospel. In the ori- 
^ ginal formulary, the prayer, that the t.hild to be bap- 

i tized may be received into the ark oS Christ's 

* The pvittcttlara of this revisal may be found *ln Burnet,. toI. U. p. 
I rS6, 160, 109.— Coil. vol. U. 309, 310.^-Strype, Cranm. b. U. c. 16 and SS. 

Bed. Mem. vol ii. c. 36.— Todd's Qranm. vol. ii. p. 267-278.— SoamM, 
fiUrt. Ref. Yol. UL p. 592-^7. 

t For an account of the Straabnrg liuugy, see Strype, EecL Mem. toL 
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church, contained the words — " and so he saved, from 
perishing" This passage was now rejected ; doubt- 
less because it seemed to imply a presumptuous and 
iincharitaible limitation of the mercies of God. The 
other changes consisted in the removal of certain 
usages and ceremonies, which were' thought to bear 
a frivolous or superstitious aspect ; and in the reduc- 
tion of the whole ritual to a -form of more simple 
and primitive solemnity. The ettreme care. and 
. deUberation with which these changes ^ere intro- 
duced will appear from the facts, that they "were 
first agitated in 1550, that the act of parliament 
which authorized the book was not passed till the 
spring of 1553, — that the 1st of the following No- 
Yember.was fixed as the earliest day on which it was 
to be brought into use; — and that, almost up to the 
latest moment, fresh corrections and improvements 
were introduced into it, in order that it might go 
forth as free as possible from all exception. On the 
day appointed, it was read in his cathedral by Rid- 
ley, habited, conformably to the new rubric, in his 
rochet only, without the embroidered cope, or vest- 
nient. In the afternoon, a sermon was preached by 
him at St. PauPs Cross, chiefly on the new Service- 
book: and his discourse was of iBuch formidable 
length, that the corporation of London, who at- 
tended it, departed homewards, at nearly fiv.e o'clock, 
by torch-light.* 

The revision of the Common Prayer was a signal 
to the papists for a triutnphant outcry against what 
they had been pleased to call a religion by act of 
parliament. They exclaimed, that what was called 
the. Reformation was nothing better than an endless 
series o( transformations ; that they who had under- 
tsJ^en the spiritual guidance of the. people had i^o 
fiixed standard before their eyes ; that no sooner was 
one form of faith or worship set up, than it was 

* Btrype, GnuvB. b. tt. e. tt.. 
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thrown ^own again by the next king, or the next 
parliament, an4 another substituted in its place ;^ 
and that all this uncertainty was the inevitable con- 
sequence of their defection from the head of the 
i^urch, the centre of Christian unity.* This has, 
at an times, been a favourite topic of iny-ective ivith 
the adherents of Borne ; but every intelligent Prot- 
estant must know, that the answer to it is ex- 
tremely simple. If the self-styled . Catholic church 
will not reform her own manifold corruptions, no> 
thing is left for particular branches of it but to under- 
take the reformation for themselves; and nothing 
abort of a stupendous effusion of the Holy Spirit 
ean make such reformation the wojk of a moment. 
The perversions which centuries of barbarism and 
BUperstitiott had heaped upon the gospel must in 
the natural course of things, be gradually and suc- 
cessively lifted off; and, surely, there is no griev- 
ous presumptioi]^ in the hope, that God .will be 
favourable to the labours of righteous men, at every 
Step of their progress tovf ards the recovery of his 
truth. 

The next, and perhaps the greatest, monument of 
the archbishop's learning, industry, and prudence 
was the preparation of those Articles which, with 
certain subsequent retrenchments and modifications, 
form, tp this day, the Church of England's Confes- 
sion of Faith. This project was, in truth, no more 
than the main branch of a design, far more compre- 
hensive, on which he had been long intent, and to 
which he had been anxious to devote all his attain- 
ments and capacities. Ever since his advancement 
to the primacy; he had carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with the reformers of Germany ; so 
extensive, indeed, that he had on his establishment 
at Canterbury an agent whose sole business it was 
to conduct these communicationsyf This perpetual 

* See StrvM, E<^eL Mem. vol. ii. c. 11 and fi6. 

f Strype, unnm.!). IL c. 31. It hfu been atated before, that the ve)i- 
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interchange of sentiments led, naturally enough, to 
^ more distinct and painfMl view of the danger and 
the infamy brought upon the cause of the Reforma- 
tion by the discussions prevalent among the Prot- 
rraieetforui ^staut body. The most promising rem- 
{gjjjj>«j5jjjjj edy for these mischiefs would, of course, 
aSSZ FntHt- be a union among the Protestant churches; 
**^ and, if possible, a confession of faith so 

framed that all might adopt it as one common sym- 
bol. The original project of such a coalition is, 
undoubtedly, to be ascribed to the pacific and truli/ 
Catholic genius of -Philip Malancthon. In 1539 he 
repeated to Henry VIII. a wish, which he had fre- 
quently expressed before, that an agreement in reli- 
gious doctrine should be established in all the 
churches, which condemn the tyranny and impiety 
of the Roman bishop.* And in 1542, he states it to 
be hi^ desire that there should be a convocation of 
learned tneh^ who, after conference on all debated 
points, mig^t leave to posterity a solid and per- 
BiMCUOus doctrine.! The accession of Edward VI. 
encouraged the hope that such a scheme might be 

Sracticable : and all those worthies who were most 
istinguished for moderation were impatient for 
such an establishment of religion, under the patron- 
age of Edw'ard as their defeiSer. J The archbishop 
laboured at this, project, almost without ceasinp*, 
from 1548^ to 1552 : and nothing could exceed his 

Usliop was dnoe brought into jeopardy by his well-known and active oop* 
leapondenee with the Aa^e/tetof Germany.— Ante, vol. t. e. 9, p. 304. 

* *' Opto, at autaa snpe acripai, oonaenaum pia doctrins conatitui In 
Eoeleaiia onmlb.iia, ^uas Romani Episoopl tyranntdem damnant."— Strype, 
Eeol. Mem. vol. i. App. No^ 101. The letter from which this Is taken Is ' 
dated 90th March, 1SS9. 

t "iiood Aspf optayi,-^ut aliquando, autboritatl seo Regom, sen 
■lionim piomm Prijicipam, oonvx>cati viri docU de oontroTersiis omnibus 
libera ooUoqnereiitur, et relinquerent posieils flrmam et persplcnam doe- 
trinara,~ldem nunc opto.** This was written in 1542. See the C!orres- 

Eidenee of Melancthon, quoted in Arch. Laur. Bampt. Lect. p. 327-3Si. 
. 1810. \ 

1 Strype, Cranm. b. U. c. 15, and b. iU. e. 39, 94, 25. 
« See a letter of Oranmer on this subject to Albert Birdeabeig, dateA 
Inqr, 1548. Craiiiiisr*8Rmnains,Tol.i.p.831. 
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anxiety for the presence of its author^ Philip Me* 
lancthon, in England. . Melancthon w^s of a temper 
eminently congenial with his own. jfle was a pat- 
tern of gentleness and moderation. He was second 
to none but Luther in the general estimation of Prot- 
estants ; and by some \vas even deemed superior to 
Luther. Of the high value entertained for him in 
* Engird, no better evidence can be desired than the 
repeated and urgent invitations which he had re- 
ceived to hoiiour our country with his^ presence. 
The earliest of these was in 1534. In 1535 it was 
repeated : and^ probably, nothing but the death of 
Anne Boleyn defeated the intention. Again, in 
1538, he received such flattering solicitations from 
Henry VIIL, that Stephen Gardiner himself (who 
often faithfally reflected th^ light of the royal coun- 
tenance), professed the highest regard for the Ger- 
man reformer. On the accession .of Edward, these 
invitations were reiterated with better Jiope. In 
1549 the archbishop besought him, in the most 
urgent language, to join the band of learned and 
illustrious foreigners who then had resorted to Eng- 
land, and there to aid with his counsels and exer- 
tions the^granil design of a relip^ious union, for 
which the archbishop was labouring with all his 
faculties.* And, lastly, when the chair of theology 

* Hii words are,—** Many learned and jilotia men, partly flMn ItalVi 
partly fhim Germany, have repaired to na, and more are dally expected ; 
which cAoir of the church if you will adorn and dig^iiiy with voQr pre«- 
enoe, I know not how you can more iUustrate the glqry or God; I know 
that you have otten wtahed that pious and wise men would join In dellN 
^sratlon, and with the weight of their authority collect the materials fbr a 
^somprehensiTS form of ecclesiastical doctrine, which might be deliTered 
inoorrapt to (losterity. THis i* now my great object I therefore entreat 
that you will aid us with your preaenoe and yofir oounaal ; and that 
yon will not so fortify ygnr mind againat my importunity aa to appear 
Wanting to your own vows, and opposed to the manifest calling of God.* 
The whole of this letter has recently been printed, in the original Laiin, 
•om a MS. at 2urich, in Cranmer'a Remalna, vol. i. p. 837. Lett. 176. b 
ia dated Feb. 10, 1549. 

The reader will find an ample verification of all that ia stated in tiw 
lazt, relative lo Melancthon, in the very learned noiea to Abp. Laomaali 
Bampion liactore. 
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« 

was vacated, early in 1551, by the death of Bucer, 
it was apparently kept open for Melancthon ; proba- 
bly in the hope that an honourable and independent 
provision might better reconcile him to the abandon- 
ment of his own country. After all, however, Melanc- 
thon never could be prevailed upon to visit England : 
and the archbishop was left to prosecute the under- 
taking with such assistance as he was able to procure. 
- At one time, this ehterprisfe wore so formidable an 
suspect in the sight of the Romanists, that they began 
to tremble lest the heretics should' actually combine 
themselves into one body, and receive, not only 
the doctrine, but the. discipline of the Adglican 
church.* It is further quite clear that it was not 
till the year 1552 that the archbishop felt himself 
compelled finally to abandon the design. Two' let- 
ters of his are still extant, dated March, 155d, one 
addressed to Bullinger,t and the other to Calvin,| in 
each of which he still contends that as the papists 
were assembled att Trent, so the Protestants should 
hold a synod of their most learned and excellent men 
for the settlement of doctrine, and more especially 
with a view to agreement on the sacramental con- 
troversy, — ^and that this synod should be held in 
England, or elsewhere if more convenient. Iq his 
answer to Cranmer^s proposal, Calvin professes the 
most ardent anxiety for the completion of such a 
work, and protests that he would cross teii . seaa to 
be instrumeivtal to it, if he saw any prospect of 
being useful. But he dwells very mucli on th^ 
manifold difficulties of the project; and the impedi-"! 
ments which disabled him frpm personal co-opera- 
tion. § The last effort of the archbishop for the pur- 
pose in question (so far as we are hitherto informed),. 

* Strype'sCranmer.b.ii. c. 15. 

t This letter has lately been printed fh>m a manwcript at Znrieb, itt 
Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 344. ' Letter 28S. 

1 Cranmer's Remains, vol. 1. p. 340. Letter 964. 

i This letter of Calvia is priiUM] fa the Amst Ed. On. toI. it. p. 61, 
•S; wiUiout a date, but amon^UiA letters <tf 15ftL B«c tt 
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wa8 aletter.of his:to Melancthon, dated also in 1569, 
(March 21), in Avhiph he ouce more insists on the 
expediency of a congregation of men distinguished 
for judgment and erudition, who might assemble for 
the determination of controverted points; and, sig- 
nifies the desire of the l^ing that his realms should 
be the scene ,of their deliberations.* Unhappily, 
however, the elements .of discord proved more 
powerfulthmn the zeal for religious combination. 
There were three great principles of ' repulsiqa 
which kept the reformed churches at a hopeless dis- 
tance from each other; namely, — their opinions, 
first, on ecclesiastical government,— secondly, on 
that most unmanageable of all questions, the sa« 
crament of the Lord's Supper,— and, thirdly, their 
comparatively recent disputes on the extent of 
Christian redemption, and the inscrutable decrees of 
Almighty God. These difficulties had from the first 
been calamitously aggravated by the distractions of 
the time, and more especially by the troubles which 
followed the promulgation of the Interim : and tha 
consequence of these obstructions was, Thedwgnof* 
that the primate was at last, though most re- Mjm abaii. 
luctantly, compelled to limit his views to his ° 
own country ;t and to content himself with the comw 
pila^ion of a set of articles, which (as he subsequently 
expressed himself) might shortly produce ^^«uch 
a concord and quietness in teligion as otherwise 
could not be expected for many years; whereby 
God should be glorified, his truth advanced, and the 
promoters of the imdertaking rewarded by him, as 
the setters forward of his true word and^ospeL*'} 

obviously, fo he an antwer to the tetter of Cranmer dated March, 1558; 
and if so, it is thus Axed to the samo year. 

* Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 348. letter 285. All (he letters of 
Cranmer on this interesting design, may be found in tbi^irolume, p. 331, 
337, 344, 846, 348. 

f gto'P^s Cranmer, b. Hi. c. 25. 

X See bis letter to the CounoU, Nov. 94, 1552, Strype/Cranmer, h, 11. 
c. 5fr. Appendix, N6. 54. 

Vol. II.— G 
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The history of this compilation, so far as dates 
compiiatton of ^^^ concerned, is briefly as follows : In 
JrfBaf •^''^** *^® course of 1 551 , the archbishop received 

8«ioa. ^^^ orders of the king^in council to com- 
mence the work. In the May following, the first 
draft of it was completed, and laid before the coun- 
cil. Jn the month of September, in the same year, 
it was again in the hands of the archbishop for the 
purpose of revision ; and on the 19th of September 
was submitted, with corrections, to Sir John Cheke. 
the king's tutor, and to. Secretary Oecil, who was 
frequently consulted by Cranmer in matters relating 
to th« settlemetit of religion. On the 2d of October 
the draft was delivered over to the six royal chap- 
lains, Harley, Bill, Home, Qrindal; Perne, and the 
renowned John Knox, who was then in England, 
and attached to the court. On the 20th of November, 
Cratimer received it back ; and having given it his 
last revision, he returned it to the council on the 
94th of November,, together with a letter, expressing 
the sentiments above adverted to, and containing a 
petition that they would procure an olhder from the 
king, authorizing the bishops to cause aU their 
clergy to subscribe the Articles in question. The 
king's final mandate to this effect was not issued till 
May, 1553, a f6w days before his death.* So that 
upwards of two years elapsed between the first order 
for their preparation and the time of their final 
appearance with the royal sanction. 

It may be presumed that the chief causes of the 
very deliberjate progress of this work were, first^ the 
unwillingness of the archbishop to surrender all hope 
of accomplishing the more comprehensive design 
of Meiancthon ; and, secondly, the anxiety of hin^- 
self and his associates in the task, to send it into the 
world as complete and invulnerable as knowledge 

* See his letter to the coaneil, Nor. 24, t553. Strype, Cianm. b. iL «. 
S7. Append. No. 64. 
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or industry could make it. ' The history of the times 
does not enable us to trace it clearly from its first 
imperfect draft to its last and finished state. The 
Confession of Augsburgh was probably one main 
souirce from which the compilation was derived. 
But there is considerable reason for believing that 
the articles agreed on between the English and Ger- 
man divines, in 1538, was the authority more imme- 
diately in contemplation.* Who were the principal 
coatyutors of the archbishop, in the. completion of 
this work, has not been ascertained. It is scarcely 
credible that he would proceed a step in ct*™* pnnd. 
such an undertaking without at least con- g!'i.'3|^3'* 
suiting Ridley, and the other most eminent 
churchmen attached to the Reformation. But it is 
scarcely doubtful that the main responsibility rested 
upon Cranmer himself. Indeed, he afterward nearly 
confessed as much in his examination before Brokes. 
According to the ofiicial report of those proceedings, 
in Latin, lie allowed that his judgment and counsel 
had been employed in putting forth the Catechism 
and Articlci^.f 

There still hangs some obscurity about the ques- 
tion, by what ecclesiastical authority wbetbertbeii^ 
these 42 Articles were submitted to the {SST'^fS 
king in council. ,They were first published «>"«atioii? 

*-Tbere \9 In the Srntd Paper office a tliin folio MS. among Crannner'a 
papers, entitled, *' A Bo^e cohteyning divers Articles "De Unitaie Dei, et 
Trinitate PersonaruAi.— De Peccato Originali, Ac. &e.,^ tied up in the 
same bundle with other docanents. relating chiefly to the negotiations 
with the foreign reformers. This book is manifestly founded on the 
AugsbuTgh CunfesAion, often following it very closely; and departing 
ftom it exactly in those, instances where the mixture of English with 
German theology might hanre been expected to cause a variation. Tliis, 
therefore, in all probability, is the formulary agreed upon between the 
Bngrmh and foreign divines, alluded to ante, vol. i. p. 149, 150. See tfaa 
Editor's Prefhce to Cranmer's Remains, p. 23, 524 ; where cogent' reasons 
are given for the surmise that this formulary must likewise have been 
the channel " through which the language of Hie German Confessioa 
was introduced Into the Eng(|sh Articles of Edward Vt." 

t See his Remains, vol. iv. p. 102-100. The catechism here alluded 
to Is not that of Justns Jonas : out anot)|er set forth, by royal authority, 
At the same time with the Aitlclea* Bee post. p. 193. 
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by Grafton, the king's print'er, ia July, 1553, with 
the following title-^'* Articles agreed on by the 
Bishops, and other Learned Men in England, in the 
Synod, 1552." In the same year there was pub- 
lished a catechism,* "commended by 
royal authority to all schoolmasters;" 
atd to this catechism were subjoined the Articles 
agreed on in the last Convocation of London, A. D. 
1552,t by the bishops and other learned men. In this 
publication, it is evident that the Articles appear 
merely as an adjunct, ox appendix ; and for this rea- 
son it was that the whole together usually went by 
the name of" The Calechism.^^' It also appfears that 
the title of the work distinctly claims the authority 
of the syijod for the Articles themselves ; but that it 
makes no such claim on behalf of the catechism 
which accompanied them. It i^ further remarkable, 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the amended Articles 
were set forth with a recital, which speaks of the 
original ones as agreed upon by the synod of 1552. 
But, notwithstanding this evidence, it is asserted 
by Burnet, that the Articles never received the sane* 
tion both of the upper and lower houses of convoca- 
tion, although he admits that they were probably 
submitted to the consideration of the upper house.} 
The confusion has, probably, arisen from the circum- 

* The Author of this catechism is not known. Some bave aibcribed it 
to Bishop Ponet. Sirype says ii was certainly written by Alexander 
Nowel, and thafhia celebrated catechism, published in the reign of Eliza* 
beth, was only an -extension of it.— Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. b. il. c. 16. 

t It was publishffd both in Latin and English. The Latin title runs 
thus : " Catechinmus brevis, (hristiane Discipiinffi summam continens, 
omnibus Ludiinagistris auctoritale Regia commendatus. Huic Cat0- 
chismo adjoncti sunt Articuli, dequibus, in ultimA Synodo Londinensi, 
A. D. 1552, inter Episcopos et alios eruditos viros convenerdt, Regi& 
similiter authoritate promulgati.** It is curious enough, thai in one par- 
ticular the Catechism is contradictory to the Articles : for, in the expla- 
nation of the Lord's Prayer, it exl^prts Christians to pray, "ut Chrtstus 
■ fitttti regnet, cum sttis Sanctis, secundum divinas promissioneSf otque 
vivat et dominetur in mundo ;** whereas the 41st Article has these words 
— '^ Qui filillenariorum fabulam revocare conantur, Moris Uteris adTsr* 
aantur."— See Laur. Bampt. Lect. p. 225, ed. 1820. 

X Baraet, vol. iU: p. 21 1, ed. 1719. Ana. 1A02. 
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stance stated abovey— namely, that the Articles 
which were sanctk>fted by the convocation, were 
printed together with the catechism, which had not 
received that sanction; but which, yet, with this 
mark of inferiority upon it, gave its name to the 
whole publication. Articles included. With What 
precise degree of formality the authority of the con- 
vocation may have been given to the Articles must, 
indeed, still Remain a matter of dispute. Their title 
imports that they had been agreed upon, in convoca- 
tion, by the bishops and other learned men ; which may 
possibly imply, that they were not regulariy dis- 
cussed in full synod, but that they were settled by a 
committee chosen out of both houses, and authorized 
to consent in the name of the whole,* as the preface 
to the Latin edition of the Articles would seem to 
indicate.. 

It is probable that the final promulgation of this 
form of sound words Was impatiently expected by all 
who were anxious for the restoration of the gospel. 
One .zealous man, Bishop Hoper, who, afterward un- 
derwent the baptism of fire at the stake, was urgent 
in his protestations against delay: for it appears 
that, In 1552, this prelate had obtained a copy of the 
Articles, which he had caused the clergy of his dio- 
cess to subscribe. This measure, however; had, 
been found to be wholly inefficacious ; for, in* the 
July of the same year, he wrote as follows, to Secre- 
tary Cecil: — " For the love of God, cause the Arti- 
cles, that the king's majesty spake of when we took 
our oaths, to be set forth by his authority. I doubt 
not bat they shall do much good : for I will cause 
every minister to confess them openly before their 
parishioners. For subscribing privately in the paper ^ I 
perceive, little availeth. For, notwithstanding that, 
they speak as evil of good faith, as ever they did 

* Nant*s Burltlgh, toI. i. p. 960. 
G2 
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before they subscribed."* Indeed, nearly the whole 
TheBecei.ityfor ^^ *^® foregoinff narrative must show, that 
roefa A formu- thc state of Tcligion was such as loudly 
'^' called for some authoritative standard of 

public opinion. It has appealed, but too clearly, 
that, when the papal system was broken to pieces 
in England, a multitude of smaller papacies sprang 
up out of the fragments. Sometimes the infallibility 
was transferred to the leader of a petty sect: at 
other times a dreaming enthusiast would become 
his own pope, and would consult nothing but the 
oracle within his own breast. Tradition, indeed, 
was deposed from its usurped dominion; but the 
legitimate authority of Scripture frequently gained 
but little from the change. One usurpation was only 
followed by another ; and reason was elevated to 
the vacant throne, which ought to have been filled 
by the majesty of revelation. The personal nature 
and dignity of the Saviour began to be a subject of 
rash discussion among men, who looked with con- 
tempt upon the mysticism of the fanatic ; and thc 
fanatic, on his part, repaid their iscorn with an 
am[)le measure of that abhorrence which is due to 
posi^tive blasphemy \ The papist had diluted iown 
the depravity of our nature, till it had well-nigh lost 
its noxious and fatal quality; and, if he did not 
altogether discard the grace of God, he treated it as 
a sort of very humble auxiliary to the moral powers 
of man. But strange, indeed, was the divergency 
of, the paths by which the truth was sought, when 
once the ancient errors were abandoned. On one 
hand, the enthusiast invested the grace of God with 
an irresistible sovereignty, and pro^iounced upon the 
capacities of human nature a desperate sentence of 
i^ttainder, leaving the children of Adam almost with^ 
out a relic of that power which is needful for the 

* Strype's Craniiier» Append. N^ 48. 
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responsible agency of any created being. On the 
other hand, the Anabaptist derided the corruption 
of our faculties as an idle and visionary fancy ; and 
lifted up his hetl against the doctrines of Divine grace, 
as he would lift it up against idolatry or supersntious 
Vanity. What was still more to be lamented, tkese 
courses, widely diverse as they were, both of them 
led the wanderer into regions where virtue, as well 
as faith, ^as constantly in danger of shipwreck : and 
the effect was seen in the licentious principles and 
the profligate habits which were contracted in those 
wild voyages of religious discovery; and which 
seemed, at times, to threaten little less th^n a disso- 
lution of the whole fabric of society. The picturfe 
here presented of the condition of morals and religion 
at this feverish period may, perhaps, appear to be 
rather fiercely coloured : but iis correctness is un- 
happily vindicated, not merely by the passionate 
invective of adversaries, but by the bitter, and almost 
despairing complaints of the leaders of reformation. 
And it is absolutely necessary that our eye should 
steadily be fixed upon it, if we would form an accu- 
rate judgment of the vieWs which guided the com- 
pilation of our Articles of religion. 

It is well known that this formulary ii frequently 
and confidently appealed to, at the present Theirtidet not 
day, by persons who fancy that its com- p««i«t«n*»i»«. 
pilers discovered a system of qualified fatalism in 
the scheme of Christian redemption : and, by such 
persons, the great body of the clergy of the Church 
of England are sometimes challenged to look into 
the Articl€S they have subscribed, and there to read 
themselves convicted of apostacy from the fkith of 
the Reformers.* It forms no part of our design to 



♦ The rtry essence df Ipiorent mitreprbsentation seems to he cdn- 
eentraled in a saying attributed, I believe, to the illustrious Lord Chatham, 
namely, that the English Choreb has^^a Popish Liturgy, Gtivinistic Arti- 
eles, and an Ahninlan olergy. 
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furnish a controversial reply to this misconception.* 
It may, nevertheless, be expedient to present to tho 
reader's attention certain prominent considerations, 
which may enable hinpi to form a safe and competent 
judgment on the point. 

In the first place, then, it is to be recollected that 
Archbishop Cranmer must^ beyond all questioii, be 
regarded as the chief cotppiler of the Articles of 
1552 ; and nothing, I believe, would be more hope- 
less than the attempt to show that the doctrine of 
personal predestination, or any other opinion of the 
same kindred, ever, for an instant, darkened his creed. 
The spirit which animated his proceedings was 
principally Lutheran ; and Melancthon was the repre- 
sentative of Lutheranism, to whom his thoughts 
were constantly directed. Now there is no one 
point in the history of the Reformation more indis-. 
putable than this, that Melancthon was the adver- 
sary of every thing resembling fatalism, whether phi- 
losophical or Christian, and that, when Calvin began 
to build up his scheme of predestination, the author 
of the Augsburgh Confession was deaf to all the ap- 
plications by which the- " Zeno of his day" (as he 
was then frequently termed) endeavoured to win him 
over to something like conformity with his notions. f 
It is true that Melancthon (as well as Luther), iu the 
outset of his inquiries, got himself entangled in what 
he afterward called sometimes the Stoical and some- 
times the Manich^an perversions. But it is also 
undeniable that he very speedily extricated himself 
from the labyrinth, and intimated his deliverance to 
the world by expunging the ungracious doctrines 
from his Lod Theologici so early as the year 1535.| 
Luther, indeed, made no formal retractation of any 
opinion: he was without leisure, or without pa- 

t Arrhbishop Ti«urence*8 Bampton Lecture will either provide the 
Mader with all the knowledire which can be necessary for iiia iaforxnft> 
(ion, or, at all events, will direct hira where to find it. 

t Laur. Bunipt. Led. p. 422, 423. t P^fid. 410, 411. 
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tience, for a revisal of his M^ritings. But in his 
last work of importance he laments that, after his 
death, his writings would probably fortify multi- 
tudes in their errors and ** delirations ;^ and he 
therefore adds a solemn warning, that we are not to 
inquire concerning the predestination of a hidden 
God, but purely to acquiesce in the things which 
are revealed by our vocation and the ministry of the 
Word.* 

Such were the models which Cranmer had per* 
petually before his eyes : and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that his own per- ^SSLSL. * 
sonal views respecting these questions 
were, throughout, substantially in harmony with 
theirs. . That he had no esteem for doctrines savour- 
ing of fatalism may be collected from a letter of his 
to Cromwell,t in which he mentions a turbulent and 
fanatical priest, who, in spite of all that his own chap-- 
lains could do with him in the way of reasoning, 
was immoveably persuaded that, like Esau, he was 
created unto damnation, and was with great diffi- 
culty prevented from putting an end to his suspense 
by self-destruction. The same thing may further 
be concluded from his selection of the Paraphrase 
of Erasmus as a book of popular instruction ; for 
Erasmus was the rational champion of the freedom 
of the human will, and the adversary of all extrava- 
gance, whether in the shape of superstition or fanati- 
cism. It is rendered next to certain by the general 
tenor of his own writinflrs, in which he appears as 
the decided advocate of universal redeniption, and 
an election, through baptism, to the priTileges of 
the Christian covenant; doctrines conspicuous in 
the liturgical offices o4pur church, but at mortal 
variance with the whomheory of Calvin. J 

• Laur. BMnpt. T^ct. p. 258, 259, ed. I^. 

t This letter baa already been alluded to, ante, vol. i. p. 132, 133. It 
is naw printed in Cranmer's Remaiiia, vol. i. p. 159, 160. Lett 1()& 
I Law. Bampt. Lect. p. 329, &c., and p. 450, &e., ed. 16S0. 
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It must further be considered, that to claim the 
Articles of 1552 as monuments of a Calvinisiic faith 
is, in truth, little better than a downright anachron- 
ism. It was not till late in the year 1551 that Cal^- 
vin began to be renowned as the great champion of 
the predestinarian doctrine. That he maintained 
this doctrine before that period is, indeed, unques- 
tionable : but his notions had then brought him any- 
thing but homage and reputation. On the contrary, 
they exposed him to invective, even within his own 
narrow sphere, as the abetter of a system which 
made God the author of sin. The attack upon him, 
in his church, by Jerome Bolsec, in 1551, was a 
sigpal for the formal commencement of the contro- 
versy subsequeijitly known by the denomination of 
Caloinistic : and it is the boast of Theodore Beza 
(the disciple, and almost the worshipper, of Calvin), 
that, in consequence of these debates, the questions 
relative to the free-will of man, and the decrees of 
God, were illustrated with a distinctness utterly un- 
known to the ancient Christian writers,* Combine 
with these circumstances the fact, that the compila- 
tion of our Articles was completed early in 1552, 
and the absurdity of ascribing to them a Calvinistic 
origin will be irresistibly obvious. The fame of the 
mighty master himself was, at that time, but just 
above the horizon. The way to his future supremacy 
was, for the most part, still to be won. So that the 
world, as yet, was scarcely in full possession of the 
seci:et which, according to the confession of Beza, 
had well-nigh escaped the sagacity of the primitive 
doctors oithe church. 

It is another important consideration, that, if the 
Articles were dictated by a^reverential regard for 
the sentiments either of ^Blvin or Augustine, the 
framers of them must have made up their minds to 
pour contempt on their own liturgy. A collection 

* 8oe Beza*0 Lift of ColTin, ad an. iftSl. 
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of offices like ours, followed up by a decidedly pre- 
destinarian confession, would have been a perfect 
monster. No one who has ever studied the char- 
acter of Archbishop Cranmer can believe that he 
would have lent his name to a combination so ex- 
travagant. Nothing cam be more unlike the cautious 
and wary temper of his proceedings than a sudden 
leap, from the ground on which he had laboured for 
the preparation of our liturgy, into the dark abyss of 
Calvinistic fatalism. His mantle fell, at length, upon 
a Protestant successor, animated by a spirit similar 
to his own. Early in the reign of Elizabeth the 
Articles were revised under the superintendence of 
Archbishop Parker ; but even then no infusion of 
Calvinism was admitted. The source or the cor- 
rections was, manifestly, the confession of Wirtcm- 
berg (a compendium of the Lutheran confession of 
Augsburgh), drawn up in 1551 for the purpose of being 
exhibited to the Council of Trent, and not impressed 
with a single lineament of Calvinisqi.* In the course 
of time, however, men of a different spirit suc- 
ceeded. The Calvinistic fever became, for a while, 
almost epidemic ; and towards the end of Elizabeth^s 
reign certain of our leading divines,f with our truly 
Catholic liturgy before their eyes, laboured to per- 
fect our Articles by an ample introduction of the 
Genevan doctrine. A subsequent testimony to the 
liberal spirit of this confession was borne, at a later 
period, by the Westminster divines, whose first 
attempt at remodelling the church was a review of 
the Articles, and this, too, with the avowed design 
of making them " more determinate in favour of Cal- 
vinism ;" a design which was still cherished by the 
same party at the celebrated Savoy Conference, after 
the Restoration.^ If, then, Archbishop Cranmer 
and his coadjutors intended to give a Calvinistic 

* Bee Unr. Bampt. Lect. p. 45-lOJ, and 340-343, od. 1820. 

f Tbe patronii ofihe Lambeth Articles. 

t Neal, Hist. Pur. Ui. p. 55, App. No. 7 ; and iv. p. 998. 
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complexion to their performance, they must have 
wrought in that behalf like very timid or unskilful 
artists. The whole Anglican Reformation never 
found much favour in the eyes of the Genevan school, 
even at the period of its completion ; and it appears 
that, subsequently to that period, the same school 
has been repeatedly at work to bring that Reforma- 
' tion to a more worthy conformity with their own 
model of exclusion. 

It has been sometimes intimated, that the very 
moderation of Cranmer was not, in reality, his own, 
but that it was actually forced upon him 
cnjwwr sot a by the uuhappy peculiarities of his posi- 
^" ' tion ; that he was, all along, a- puritan in 

his hearf ; and that the liturgy itself was a monu- 
ment, not of his sobriety of spirit, but rather of the 
ungodly compulsion which withheld him from more 
effectual improvement. A report of this description 
was circulated among the English exiles at Frank- 
fort during the reign of persecution. It was af- 
firmed, upon the alleged authority of Biillinger, that 
'* Cranmer had drawn up a Book of Prayers a hun- 
dred times more perfect than that which was then in 
being, but that he was defeated in his attempts to 
bring it forward, partly by the wickedness of the 
clergy and convocation, and partly by the devices 
of his other adversaries."* A rumour like this is, 
upon the face of it, well-nigh self-destructive. It is 
in manifest contradiction to the whole tenor of 
Cranmer's life and opinions. The sort of perfection 
which, according to this surmise, he would (if left in 
a state of complete free-agency) have introduced 
into the Service-book may easily be imagined ; and 
it is very safe to afBrm, that of such perfection he 
never was enamoured at any period of nis life. We 
have seen above how vigorously he resisted the fan- 
tastic scruples of Bishop Hoper, relative to the episu 

* Strype, Cninmer, b. U, c. 90. 
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.tftptJ twiWtriiid tto 6v«i wiea thoiw scniptos were 
.coaateDauced by the aoveretgn himself; and it ii 
hardly credible that he who madfe so resolute a 
sUad . agaiost the pahtanieai spirit, in a matter ift 
mere external form; was ever prepared to give It 
encouragement io queetioDs supposed to inirolve tlfie 
yital principles <of GMstlamty. But, further, the 
fiotioo is in direct oppositton to the indisputable fact, 
that, at the period of this compilation, the ascem!^^ 
ency of Ore&mer, at least in matters of religion, was 
more comifi^lding thaa e^er. He possessed the 
confidence of the council, and wis generally sure 
,Qf their support, except when he withstood their 
profligate fl^eaies of epoliatioa. His wisdom, learn- 
ing, and loug experience secured him 4he reverence 
of the divines; and bis influence was, altogether, 
auch as to overpower, for the time, the resistance 
of all but the most bigoted and incorrigiUe Romans 
iste. To imagine, therefore, upon the strength of a 
)iearsay report ffom Zurich, that the opinions of the 
archbishop had been overruled in an affair of such 
importance as the composition of a national iiturgjr, 
would be to deal with evidence in a maimer »m 
heard of among was^iable men. Besides, it is far 
from easy to oompr^end how the '^ wicked clergy 
imd cqqvocation,'* who would not hear of a ** mart 
perfect* liturgy, should, nevertheless, patiently en- 
dive an apfHt>ach to puritanical /ver/echon in a national 
formulary of religious doctrine. 
. The truth of Uie matter is, that the English re* 
formers framed their Articles, not as a 
wall of partitioa between Protestant and ,^ -ffijS 
Protestant, but as a bulwark s^ainst the ^i^"^ 
perversions with which the scholastic twwi^tiie boi 
theology had disfigured the simplicity of S?S^So2?'''t 
the gospel. So far as they had an eye to 
the aisputes which were beginning to distract the 
Protestant world, comprehension, and not exclu- 
eion, was, manifestty, their purpose. Mitigtttum 

Vofi, n,— H 
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ef controversies^ was the grand object which Mehmo- 
thon had constantly upon his lips, and in his heart: 
and, in precisely the same spirit, ow original Ar- 
ticles, as their title professes, were framed " for the 
avoiding of controversy in opinions, and the establish*' 
ment of a godly concord in certain matters of reli». 
gion . " And it cannot be denied that, upon the whole, 
the success of the project was answerable to its lib^ 
eral design ; for, in spite o( the discordant specula- 
tions which agitated the church and kingdom in the 
time of James 1., that monarch felt himself in a 
condition to affirm, in the declaration prefixed by 
him to the Articles, that " all clergymen within his 
realm had always most willingly eubscribed them." 
The only key, therefore, which can readily unlock 
the true sense of the Articles is a knowledge,^ — ^not 
of the opinions which afterward rent the great Prot- 
estant community into fragments, — ^but of the papal 
doctrines against which the main struggle of the 
reformers had been carried on from the very first. 
The schoolmen, for instance, held that original sin 
was little more than a corporeal or physical infec- 
tion; that it introduced into the human system a 
fomes peccati^ — a fuel of mischief and of vice, — which 
miffht, or might not, be kindled by the action of the 
will. The Lutherans, on the contrary, contended 

* In a letter to Cranmer, so early as 1535, Melanctbon says, " b 
(Alexander Alesius Scotu8)proflciscitur in Britanniaro, atexhibeat Reve> 
rentite lute quoddam meum scriptum, in quo animadvertet Reverenda 
Faternitas Tna ine conatum ease, ut diligenter et utHiter expfirarenit et, 
quantum possim, miMgarem^ plerasqtte controver8ia8.*'—Ba.mpU Leot. 
p. 231, ed. I820r It must, nevertheless, be remembered* that Melancthon 
seems always to have been averse to the principle of opening the door of 
comprehension too wide^ by studied ambiguity of language. He was 
anxious that controverted doctrines should be set forth with jterspicuity 
and distinctness.<-See Sirype, Cranm. b. iii. c. S4. He confesses, how* 
ever, that '* the stoical dispatea on the doctrine off ate were, in the begin- 
aiiig, so rough and bristling as to be prejudicial to discipline.'' It is dif- 
ficult to see how this evil is to be avoided or mitigated, in a great na- 
tional church, otherwise than by considerable latitude of expression in 
Us statement of doubtful and controverted matters. And if there be any 
question respecting which such latitude is warrantable, surely it is thai 
irbieb inriatea to the secret and tnaenitabla counsels oTthe Deity, 
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for a corruption or deterioration, in one sense total,'*-' 
inasmuch as it extends to the whole nature of maB« 
They left, however, undefined, the precise degree of. 
intensity in which his nature is affected by that de« 
pravation ; but, assuredly, they did not hold it to be 
such as to obliterate our moral faculties, or to ren^ 
der a miracle of divine grace necessary for our 
restoration even to the prvileges and capacities of 
responsible agency. The scholastic divinity taught 
that the moral powers of man might be so merito- 
fiouslv exerted as to win for him, by what they 
•ailed amgruity^ the aids of the Holy Spirit, and that, 
by this assistance, he might rise to the dignity of 
deserving the rewards of Heaven. The reformers 
maintained, in opposition to this pernicious theory, 
that, from first to last, the merits of his Redeemer 
form the only resources of a Christianas hope. The 
predestination of the scholastics was, the everlast- 
ing purpose of God to confer grace and glory on such 
individuals as shall deserve the first by consruity, and 
the latter by condignity. As viewed by the Luther- 
ans, the decree of the Almighty was, to elect, or 
call, — not out of particular communities, but gener- 
ally out of the human race, — an aggregate body or 
church, the members of which were to be indebted 
for their acceptance with him, not to their own per- 
sonal qualities or doings, but to his free and unde- 
served mercy. But it was, further, their persi^asion 
that, without the due exertion of those moral facul- 
ties which the fall has left us, it will be impossible 
for us to make this calling and election sure. The 
contrast cannot be pursued further without plunging 
into a theological discussion which would be foreign 
to the purpose of the present work. The subject 
must, therefore, be dismissed with this one remark :— 
if any person could but sit down to the perusal of our 
Articles in utter forgetfulness that Europe had ever 
been seriously agitated by the Calvinistic dispute, 
and with nothing in his mind but the controversy 
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between reformed churches and the Church of Rome, 
he would then clearly perceive that those Articles 
were constructed, for the most part, on the Lutheran 
system, and principally as a rampart against the 
wmost unchristian theology of the schools. On the 
other hand, he would find that the fortress was 
made ample enough to include within its pale a large 
variety of Protestant opinion relative to the secret 
and mysterious counsels of the Most High.* 

While the primate was labouring to rear up the 
structure of our national faith, his enemies were 
meanly and maliciously active in poisoning the mind- 
of the king with slanders against him and the whole 
Episcopal order. The courtiers were at that time 
in complete possession of the royal ear. Cranmer 
had passed the summer in privacy, at one or other 

* It Is well known how pernicioosly the queettoneretpeetinc fIreo-wUl 
and predrsiinaiion began to operate, even in the season or persecution. 
These elements of discord actually found their way into the dungeons 
where Protestant martyrs were awaiting the horrors of the stake ; and 
they converted the prison-house into a school of bitter eontioversy !— Sse 
Sirype, Granm. b. iii. c. 14. Many particulars of these disputes have 
been preserved in a small quarto MS. in the Bodleian Library. (No< 
197i, caial. MS.) It appears that, at one time, certain articles of con- 
cord were drawn up; which, however, the predestinarians reAined to 
subscribe. The doctrine maintained by Trew, the anti-pred«stinarian 
leader, was Lutheran ; that of Bradford was a milder Calvinism. If 
Trew's repres«^ntation be correct, the fliith or ttie Calvinistic party was 
by no means a faith which wrought by love : ** for,** says he, ** they did 
rail on ns, and call us heretics, cast dust in onr foces, and gire sentence 
of damnation on us, and excommunicated us. and would neither eat nor 
drink with us, nor yet bid us God-speed." Nay, irwe are to believe him, 
they were not careflil to add to their /kith virtue, or even common integ* 
rity or humanity ; for, he adds, they *' did keep away such money as 
was given them, in common, ti> distribute among them that did lie [iit 
prison] for the truth; and caused us to be locked up, that we shonhl 
speak to nobody, by their minds, lest we should warn them oft heir fklse 

and erroneous opinions and for no other cause but that our eon- 

science, grounded ou God*8 word, would not snfibr us to be of that sset." 
->Laor. Bampt. Lect. p. 457-403, ed. 1820. It should be remembered, 
however, that Bradford, who at ono period was the purse-bearer, aol« 
emnly denies the charge of fraud or partiality.— Strype, Cranm. b. iii. 
€. 14. 

The above ia a melanobcly picture, and yet it has some foatarss of 
moral grandeur about it ; for what can exhibit more powerfully the tri- 
urnph of the spirit over the flesh than oondicts like these, among Tiotimi 
whom tke flames were ready to devour? 
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of his eountry residences ; his majesty, in the mean 
time, was making a progress through his dominions. 
This excursion had been suggested by Northumber^ 
land, partly with a view to divert the thoughts of the 
sovereign from the melancholy fate of his uncle, the 
late protector ; and it furnished the rapacious cour^ 
tiers with a precious opportunity of renewing their 
calumnies against the avarice and the parsimony of 
the archbishop and his brethren. The prelates, — 
it was sedulously whispered — were inprdinately 
wealthy; and their riches were not expended in 
deeds of hospitality and benevolence, such as be- 
came the sacred profession; but were either lav- 
ished in pomp and luxury, or hoarded with miserly 
care for the benefit of their families and connexions. 
The true version of all such representations is too 
obvious to need exposure. The urgency, however, 
with which they were now advanced, is manifested 
\jiy a letter from Secretary Cecil to Cranmer, in 
which he took upon himself to caution his friend 
against the evils of covetousness, and to cnmner biMiy 
remind him that they who wUl he rich fdtt S'oSSSf by^c^ 
into temjUalion Mtd a snare. Whether this «i- 
admonition was given with sinister or charitable 
intent, it may not be very easy to pronounce with 
confidence. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, 
that it came from rather a suspicious quarter : for it 
is certain that a disregard to his own secular interests 
was not among the weaknesses of the wisest of 
statesmen.* That his patrimony was, to some ex- 
tent, augmented from the pillage of the church, is 
^uite undeniable ; and it has even been alleged that 

I 

* Calvin ApiMan to have been Ailly aware that prudence stood high on 
tile lint of CecU'M cardinal virtaeii ; and he sives htm a very plain hint 
to that eAlBct in one of his leitera :— " So long as there was an open 
butchery of the ehiidren of God, you were silent, with the rest. Now, 
at leasts when by the recent and incrtfdible goodness of God an ampler 
liberty is Testor«Ni, it becomes you to collect your courage, and thus to 
compensate fbr your fornier timidity."— Calv. to Ccc. Jan. 29, 1 539. O^ 
40m. ix. epist. p. 133A, ed. i^inst. 16rt7. 

H2 
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his share of the spoil was scandalously grtiat.* But 
whatever may have heen the motives of his adviser, 
the archbishop's reply to his counsel is abundantly 
temperate and candid. '* As for your admonition/^ 
he says, *^ I take it most thankfully, as I 
gj^^tMwer to jj^y^ gygy ijggn most ;lad to be admon» 

ished by my friends ; accounting no mail 
so foolish as he that will not bear friendly admon** 
ishments. But, as for the saying of St. Paul, qui 
volunt ditefceref incidunt in tentationem^ I fear it not 
hedf so much as I do stark beggary. For I took not 
half so much care for my living when I was a scholai^ 
at Cambridge as I do at this present. For although 
I have now much more revenue, yet I have much 
more to do withal : and have more care to live noW 
as an archbishop, than I had at that time to live like 
a scholar. I have not so much as I had within ten 
years past, by 150/. of certain rent, besides casu-" 
alties. / pay double for every thing that I buy. If a 
good auditor have this account, he shall find no great 
surplusage to wax rich upon. And if i knew any 
bishop that were covetous, I would surely admonish 
him : but I know none ; but all beggars, except it be 
one ; and yet, I dare well say, he is not very rich. 
If you know any I beseech yop to advertise me ; for) 
peradventure, 1 may advertise him better than you. 
'* To be short, — I am not so doted to set my mind 
upon things here ; which neither I can carry away 
with me, nor tarry long with them. If time would 
have served, 1 would have written other things ; but 

* It is ■ffirraed by Henry Wharton, that ** be gat« bat bad trUeac^ 
of Me f^Toar to (ho clergy and estate ot' the church, when, many yeari 
after this (the revenue of the church being then also much more dimio- 
iahed than it was at the time of this design), he tore away ttom th« 
bishopric or Petertwrough the fkr better part of the lands and rewnuea 
wherewith it had been endowed ; whieb he effbcted by procuhog Bishop 
Beamier to be imnslated fVom thence to Norwich, which translation, by 
the baseness of that bishop, conspiring with the sacrilegious greedinsaa 
of two potent courtiers, was the ruin of both those bi8hopric«."~Heiur]r 
Wharton's observations on Strype'a Crannner, p. IC^, Qsfiml ediiloa* 
Bat aee Narea*s Life of Barghly, tol. i. p. J84. 
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^aur ser^ttxil making haste, compeUeth me to cut off 
the thread: beseeching Almighty God to preserve 
the king*8 majesty, with all his council and family, 
^d send him well to return from his progress. 
From my manor of Croydon, 2lst July" [1652].* 

Of the use made by Cecil of this frank and honest 
statement no account has been preserved. The 
production of it might have put to shame any but 
tnen whose mouth was as an open sepulchre, and 
whose desires were like the grave. The whole 
tenor of the archbishop's life was, in fact, a per* 
'petual commentary on the text which he now des- 
'batched to the sagacious secretary. It appears 
from two letters of his which have recently been 
discovered, that, in the year 1533, his necessities had 
'con.pelled him to solicit a loan of 1000 marks from 
the crown ; and that, in 1535, when Hethe (afterward 
Archbishop of York, but then only Archdeacon ol 
IStafTord) was about to proceed on a foreign diplo* 
matic mission, the primate besought the kind offices 
t>f Cromwell to procure fromxthe king the means ot 
his necessary outfit ; alleging that his own pecuniary 
difficulties were such as wholly disabled him from 
assisting the royal envoy.f It further appears from 
various parts of his correspondence^ that he wai 
frequently embarrassed by debts, roost assuredly not 
contracted by culpable unthriftiness, but occasioned 
purely by the inadequacy of his resources to the scale 
of his generous and charitable expenditure. He is 
fain to be&peak the good offices of Cromwell witft 
the king, under his occasional difficulties ; and more 
than once expresses himself thankful even for the 
gift of a buck for the purposes of hospitality ! 



* BiryiM^ Crtnmer, App. Vo. 07. 

r ThfM two letter* were flret printed (h»m the original MS8. In tbie 
cbantRT-hooM at Weetminster, In Todd*8 Cranmer, vol. i. p. 09, 149. 
And they now wfmmr in the flrat vol. of Cranmer^ Remaina, p. 74, 80» 
amonir the rest or hln lettert. 

1 lliia oorreapondeore occnpiet tlie flrat mi. of the recant Oxibrd adit 
of hia wflrita. 
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sides, it must have been distinctly in the recoUection 
of his calumniators that Henry had, formerly, re- 
buked the crafty malice of Sir Thomas Seymour, by 
despatching^ him with a message to Lambeth, at an 
hour which was sure to disclose to him the noble 
and liberal style of the primate's household.* It 
must also have been perfectly well known that his 
palace was generally filled with learned and worthy 
strangers, chiefly from Germany, to whom he gen- 
erously afforded an asylum, when the troubles of the 
Continent drove them from their country : and it can 
scarcely have been unknown that he likewise had 
upon his pension-list the names of many a foreign 
exhibitioner, to each of whom he allowed an annual 
salary. If, indeed, the representations of one of 
his own household are to be trusted, his liber?lity 
to these absentees was so disproportioned to the 
amount of his revenue, that it was the cause of dis- 
content among the officers attached to his establish- 
ment. For, ample as his hospitality was, it was 
alleged by one of these persons in the reign of 
Henry, that his mode of entertainment might have 
been still more befitting his high station, but for 
these burdensome demands on his munificence. *' It 
is no wonder," said the individual in question, "that 
his lordship did not keep a better house ; for he hath 
so many exhibitioners in Germany, );hat all is too 
little to scrape and get together to send thither." 
These murmurs of a dissatisfied domestic are not, 
indeed, to be heard as an impeachment of the pri- 
mate^s style of housekeeping : but even if the com- 
plaint were just, it would still utterly destroy the 
insinuation that he was haunted by an unbecoming 
impatience to be rich.f 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary to find an 
archbishop of Canterbury representing himself as in 
danger of " beggary ;" but it must not be forgotten 

* See ante, vol. i. c. ix. p. 2lfi. 
t Strype's CraniLer, b. ii. c. 31. 
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that very ample resources indeed must have been 
/ required to maintain the splendour which at that 

^ time was universally considered as a proper append^ 

age to his rank : and which was exacted by public 
opinion with a rigour which, as we have seen, it was 
no easy matter to satisfy. It is also to be observed 
that the princely domains of the see of Canterbury 
had undergone a process of formidable retrenchment 
in the reign of his first master. He was then under 
the necessity of consenting to various exchanges of 
property, which grievously reduced the income of 
• the archbishopric ;* partly because the royal will 
was irresistible, and partly because he conceived it 
woiild be far less rumous to fall into the hands of 
the king, than to be torn to pieces by the harpies of 
the court. The charge of avarice, however, is not 
, an imputation which has permanently adhered to 

the name of Cranmer. Nothing but a strange com- 
bination of malignity and folly could now suggest 
the revival of such an accusation. It would be to 
imagine a vain thing, to load with the charge of 
covetousness the memory of a man whose hospi- 
tality could silence the slanders of a man like Sey- 
mour, — and who was celebrated over Europe as the 
munificent protector of scholars and divines, and 
men who were driven to banishment for their fidelity 
to the Protestant cause. 

* The pwtleolan of tbew txebanfes catmot be Intereetinc to the tmie- 
nl rwdar. They who are curioiu about eneh laatten may Una thia 
dmaUa in Strype*a Cranmer, b. II. c. SO. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
1551-1553. 

nrojoet for aRefbnnation of tbe Ecclesiastical Laws— Difflralty of Spir* 
itual lliscipline in a great National Church— Ttie Caiion Law— Code 
of Eeclesiastical Law prepared under Henry V1I1., bat not signed by 
hiin-^The Design revived under Edward VI.— Commiesion for that 
Purpose to Cranmer and seven others— Code compiled by ibem-^ 
Edward dies without authorizing it— Published since, under the Title 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticaram— Probable Causes of the Failure 
of the Project— Intended Mitigation of the Punishment of Hereny— 
Craumer naturally disposed to mildness and moderation— Considera- 
tions on the Want of Discipline in our Church— State of Opinions 
and Morals daring the Progress of the Reformation— Commission to 
Cranmer and several Gentlemen, to recoTer emhetslsd Property, 
lately belonging to the Chantries, dtc— Reasons for hisunwillingnsaa 
to act— Northumberland's Project for altering the Succession — 
Cranmer's Share In it considered— SorrowAil Presentimeuta of the 
Reformera. 

The last and, perhaps, the most difficult work 
rtokKtforaBih which occupied Archbishop Cranmer, 
£S£S^^ was the attempt to establish an effective 
^** system of ecclesiastical law ; and it was 

the only one of his great undertakings which proved, 
in the end, altogether abortive. The design had 
been entertained since 1533; and had deeply en- 
gaged the thoughts of the archbishop since the 
year 1544 ; but it was not till the present reign that 
the attempt was brought to any semblance of 
perfection. 

Of all the problems which can task the wisdom 
DMknitT of •pi- and the piety of man, there is none, per- 
£*l!tiri"" haps, more full of perplexity, than the 
tfamaioiiiirch. coustructiou of a scheme of spiritual 
discipline, for a great national and established 
church. When Christian communities were small, 
and surrounded by societies lost in the outer dark* 
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ness of paganism, the task of spiritnal government 
was one of comparative facility. Communion with 
the chnrch was, in primitive times, regarded as the 
highest and most transcendent of privileges. To 
be cast out from all participation m her services 
and sacraments, and to be held by her as a heathen 
and a publican, was, of all sentences which could 
be pronounced upon a believer, the most tremen- 
dous. It was dreaded as a suspension of all those 
hopes which can sweeten the enjoyments, or miti- 
ffate the - calamities, of life. It was almost to be 
driven back from the regions of God's marvellous 
light deep into the valley of the shadow of death. 
In these latter days, we can scarcely form a con- 
ception of the dismay with which a sinful brother 
heard himself condemned to such a separation. 
By the doom of excommunication he was shut out 
— not, indeed, from all possibility of forgiveness — 
but from the privilege of hearing the wonls of par- 
don authoritatively pronounced by the consecrated 
ministers of God. The sinner who should remain 
impenitent till a late moment of the eleventh hour, 
— or he whose transgressions were of so deep a die 
that no penitential tears coiild wash out the stain 
which they left upon the church, — ^might possibly 
receive pardon in the next world; but he could 
receive no assurance of pardon in this. The church 
could not declare him absolved, or admit him back 
to her consolatory offices. He was, therefore, left 
to die, not in absolute despair, but in a state of un- 
certainty and terror, which must have often driven 
the sinner almost to the very brink of desperation. 
And hence it was, that years of contrition, and 
sorrow, and rigorous self-infliction, were frequently 
submitted to, to secure, in time, this restoration of 
the transgressor to the ark of Christ's church, and 
bis deliverance from the deep waters, in which his 
soul was in imminent danger of perishing. In cir- 
comstances like these, when the followers of tho 
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Orate, were, iM>mparativ^y« but a lIMjk 4yxkt ttie 
spiritual authoHty wa« a powerful preaqrvative of 
human virtue. But wheo'the visible boundahea of 
the church were enlaced, the oaae was widely 
difereat. And afterwwd,-^wheo the world waa 
called after the nane of Christ, — to be a Christiaa 
waSf unhappily, no longer regarded a9 aa honour eo 
high and ao inestimable as in the primitive daya^ 
Tbe diaciplea of the Saviour could no longer be so 
effectually called upon to exhibit the glorious con** 
trast between the Christian and the heathen char* 
acter, when open heathenism waa ao more. The^ 
fold was then uivaded by numbers, who wore, in* 
deed, the fleeces of the flock, but who, iawardlVY 
were Httle better thab the cavening wolves by which« 
in earlier times, the sheep were constantly sur* 
rounded a nd devoured. The inevitabJe eoaae^uenoe 
was, that the discipline of the churdi was gradually 
overpowered by the abounding of iniquity. The supr 
pression of personal vice^ fund tbe enforcement of 
what are called duties of imperfect obligationv be* 
came a task far too mighty for the human miaiaters 
of the powers tf iiie world to come. To expel the 
offender from the 'church, when the church was 
nearly identified with the whole community, was» 
in effect, to drive him beyond the pale of fan man 
society — ^to convert him into a desperate outcast^ 
to send him forth with a mark like that of Cain 
upon his forehead. The punishment, if rigorously 
iniicted,^ was greater than man cooM bear; and the 
terrors of it would, probably, make more hypocrites 
than penitents. On the other hand, to relax tho 
severities of spiritual censure would seem little 
letts than* to surrender the whole life and virtue of 
Christianity. It would be to tolerate many of 
those very evils which had n^ide the heathen world 
abominable in the sight of Heaven; to obliterate all 
the distinctions of a poadiar poopU Mfolous off€^ 
toorks^ aad consecrated to the service of the Uving 
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God, It would require a copious treatise, rather than 
a brief paragraph or two, adequately to describe, on 
the one hand, the multiplied difficulties with which 
this state of things would unavoidably bow down the 
spirits of the sincere guardians of the faith, — or, 
on the other, to expose the multiplied temptations 
which it would offer to the lust of spiritual domin- 
ion. Neither will our limits allow us to trace the 
steps by which erroneous theological opinions were 
gradually brought under the edge of the civil sword, 
on the ground of their frequently involving princi- 
ples dangerous to the public prosperity and peace. 
The result, however, may be summed up in very 
few words. Ecclesiastical discipline degenerated, 
imperceptibly, into a system of pernicious priest- 
craft. Its indulgences were, too frequently, so admin- 
istered as almost to abolish the supremacy of con- 
science. Its severities were reserved as instru- 
ments for building up a despotism, such as never 
before had existed, even in the wildest dreams of 
human ambition. 

The canon law was the grand magazine in which 
was deposited the whole apparatus of 
the Romish discipline: and it was well Thacwwnhw. 
filled with implements for branding with the mark of 
heresy all who disputed the papal supremacy ; and 
with weapons for the punishment and extirpation 
of all who obstinately persevered in their rebellion 
against it. A system constructed on principles 
like these was, of course, inapplicable to a church 
which was to undergo the process of Protestant 
reformation. No sooner, therefore, was the pon- 
tifical power assailed in this country, than the ne- 
cessity of revising the ecclesiastical laws began to 
force itself upon the attention both of the hie- 
rarchy and the government. So early as the year 
1533, the clergy, in their submission to the king, 
declared that ** there were divers canons injurious 
to his majesty^s prerogative, and burdensome to his 

Vol. 11.-1 ^ 
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subjects ; and that they were content to commit the 
revision of them to thirty-two persons, sixteen of 
the upper and nether house of the temporality, and 
other sixteen to be appointed by his most noble 
grace."* In 1534 an act was accordingly passed,t 
empowering the king to nominate commissioners. 
The act was renewed in 1536^ and again in 1544.^ 
In pursuance of this last enactment a code was 

Code ofeectA- drawu up under the superintendence of 
Ji?S^ u.ldw"' the primate, and brought into a state of 
noT'i^S'by* '^"^^ completeness that it wanted no- 
i>^ thing but the royal sanction. In 1645, 

a letter was actually prepared, addressed to the 
clergy and laity, declaring that " all the laws, de- 
crees, and institutions, which proceeded from the 
Bishop of Rome were abrogated and abolished: 
and that the laws now put forth in their stead were 
thenceforth to be observed and obeyed, under pain 
of the royal indignation."! It does not appear that 
this mandate ever received the signature of the 
king : and, whether from the pressure of other im- 
portant matters, or the secret opposition. of Gar- 
diner, and the rest of the papal faction, the compi- 
lation in question remained a lifeless letter. In 

Thed6rigH«, November, 1549, the project was revived. 
iUd^ ^ -^ ^^^ ^^^ w*^ passed, to confer on Ed- 
ward the same powers which had been 
gi;anted to his father for his own life. But under 
this act nothing effectual was accomplished till Oct. 
1551, when eight select commissioners were ap> 
pointed by the royal authority, for a full examina- 
tion of the ancient canons of the church, and the 
preparation of a code which might be suitable to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of a Protestant country. 

♦ Wllk. Cone. Tol. lU. p. 754. , t 25 Henry VHI. c. 19. 

I 37 Henry Vm. c. 15. $ 35 lUnry VIIL c. WL 

II Strype'8 Cranm. b. i. c. 30, mdApp. Na 34. 
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The primate, of course, was at the head of this 
commission. The remaining^ seven were cmnmiMioB for 
Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely,— Rich- SiJSSP^'" 
ard Cox, almoner to the king,— William «'«««»«• 
May, — Rowland Taylor, of Hadleigh, — John Lucas, 
— Richard Goodrick, — and, lastly, Peter Martyr. 
Of these eight, Cranmer himself, Taylor, and P. Mar^ 
^r were the three persons most actively engaged. 
The work was, probably, first completed in English ; 
^ and was then invested with its present garb of pure 
and classical Latinity by Sir John Cheke and Dr. 
Haddon, the king's professor of civil law codecompiw 
at'Cambridge.* It was distributed under i»yui«»- 
fifty-one titles, as if in imitation of the Digest of 
Justinian : and an appendix was added, De Regulut 
Juris, in correspondence with a similar addition to 
the Pandects. The whole of these in- j^^^ aj„ 
tended laws ran in the name of the king, j"»»y« •»«««• 
as an emphatic recognition of the royal "* ' * 
supremacy. But Edward unhappily expired with- 
out stamping the work with his authority ; and thus 
the labours of the primate were shed like water 
upon the earth. Nothing more was heard of the 
undertaking till 1571, when it was revived by the 
puritanical party in the House of Commons, with 
a view to its legislative enactment. But the jeal- 
ousy of the royal lioness was aroused by the attempt, 
which encroached, as she imagined, upon her pre- 
rogative, as head of the church. She rMubti unoe, 
replied to the application by saying, that gSj;^*? ^ 
"she approved their good endeavours, gw^'EJdiiMU. 
but would not suffer these things to be ^*™"' 
ordered by parliament." It was, however, pub- 
lished by Foxe, with the sanction of Archbishop 
Parker, under the title of Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
siasticarum : and in the same year, " a Book of 
certain Canons, concerning some part of the Disci- 
pline of the Church of England," was subscribed, 

* Strype, Cranmer, b. i. e, 90. 
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in convocation, by the bishops, and printed first in 
English, and afterward in Latin.* The Reformatio ^ 

Legum was reprinted in 1640, in the reign oY Charles 
I. ; but no serious attempt was made for its revival. 
The last endeavour to bring it into notice was made 
by Bishop Burnet, in his lamentations over the 
decay of church discipline, at the conclusion of the 
History of his own Times. So that, from that 
hour to the present, the government of the Church 
of England has been carried on, partly by virtue 
of the canons adopted by the convocation, in the s 

time of Queen Elizabeth, and which are legally 
binding only on the clergy, — and partly by the aid 
of such acts of parliament as have been occasion- 
ally passed for particular objects and emergencies. 
The failure of a design which cost Archbishop 
Cranmer so much thought and labour has been 
pnbubiacauM aschbod to various causes. By some it 
tba^iMt^ has been attributed to the untimely deaths 
of Henry and of Edward ;t by some to the intrigues 
of the papists, unable to endure the deliberate de- 
molition of the pontifical code ; and by others, again, 
it has been surmised that the severity of the code 
itself armed against it the passion^ of a coarse and 
licentious age. In support of this last conjecture, 
a passage has been produced from a letter addressed 
to BuUinger, in Oct. 1552, by Dr. Cox, one of the 
eight commissioners named above, in which the 
writer says, — ^** They have adready altered the rites 
of the public prayers and sacraments, and framed 
them according to the rules of God^s Word. But we 
hate those bitter irutitutions of Christian Discipline* 
We would be sons, yea, heirs ; but we abhor the 
rod :'' and he proceeds to implore of Bullinger that 
*^ he would, by his letters, stir up the mat men and 
nobles,, to take particular care of this discipline, . 
without which, — with great grief he spake it, — the 
kingdom of God would be taken away from them.'^ 

* StiypePs Cranin. b. t e. 30. 

t Sirype. JBocl. Mem. toI. U. b. il. «. a t A- c- IS* 
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Similar apprehensions had, before this time, been 
expressed by an English correspondent of Calvin's, 
— who declares it to be his persuasion that, unless 
the signal clemency of God should be extended 
to the king, the divine wrath would speedily be 
brought down upon his dominions by the unfaith- 
ful manner in which the work of the Lord was car- 
ried on. And among the fearful symptoms of the 
time, he reckons the impatience of all salutary dis- 
cipline. He complains that multitudes encouraged 
themselves in dissoluteness of life, by licentious 
interpretation of Scripture, and by abuse of the 
Christian sacraments : and he deplores the influence 
of certain pernicious teachers, who constantly 
affirmed, that it would be a vain sn^ fanatical attempt 
to build up the penitential discipline of the churcn, 
— ^that it would be intolerable to bind the sinner to 
ecclesiastical penance, and publicly to expose trans- 
gressions, involving open scandal, before absolution 
should be granted to the delinquent. And hence, 
he asserts, the clearest denunciations of God's Word 
were evaded, by such constructions of it as were 
dictated by worldly prudence or caprice, or even by 
downright hatred of -those who taught a more holy 
and rigorous doctrine. And he, accordingly, adjures 
Calvin most solemnly to admonish the protector 
of the desolation and the treason which the Church 
of England was suffering from men who neither 
knew Christ nor sought to know him.* That the 
severity of the laws by which Cranmer endeavoured 
to remedy the evils of the time was more than 
would be readily endured in an age like that which 
is here described, may fairly be admitted. That its 
penal enactments would, some of them, be altoge- 
ther impracticable in our own days is also beyond 
dispute. It is, nevertheless, quite certain that, in 

* N. CaMno, Calv. Op. torn. ix. Ep. p. 59. Ed. AmaL 1067. Thk 
letter is dated ttom Cambridge, die Pe7Uico$te8t 15M< 

13 
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one most essefltial particular, this remodelling of 
the canon law would have made an important st^p 
towards the modern principle of. toleration. A^ 
this matter has not always been correctly under- 
stood, it may be advisable to consider it with peeu- 
liar attention. 

It seems to be nearly agreed that, by the common 
law of the realm, heresy was a crime punishable 
with death : and, under the title of heresy was, . of 
course, included, — ^not only the deni^ of all such 
•doctrines as we now conceive to be peculiar to the 
]!>apal church,— ^but all opinions which struck at the 
fund^tmentat principles of the Christian verity.* It 
^Iso appears that death by lire, whether legally or 
not, was occasionally resorted to in cases of heresy, 
even previously to the statute of Henry IV., </« he" 
retico comburendo^ by which the agijnies of the stake 
were declared to be the appropriate. penalty of all 
essential aberration from the Catholic faith.f It 
must, moreover, be recollected, that in the reign 
of Edward VI., not only the act of the Six Articles, 



* Tbe Tbeodosian code Mstgns the name of Catkolic Christians to 
ClkoiM Who " believe tbe a^toUe doctrine of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghofft, of c(^equal nn^esty, one Deity, in Holy Trinity."— idl 
others it atigmatizea as madmen and heretics : *' Reliquos yiros, demen- 
tea insanoaque, Judioantes httretic^ dogmatis ijifluiuam •tutinare;^—- 
Cod. Theod. de Fide Cathol. J^eg. 3. 

t It appears that, certain sectaries, by the name of XttigenseSy yrvn 
burned alive ip the reign of John (Knighton, 3418); and that Swinderby. 
one of Wiclif *s poor preachers, in tbe year 1389, was once in danger of 
being horned by tbe meiidicants, who had actually prepared dry wood 
for the purpose.— Foxe, vol. \. p. 530, ed. 1064. Further, accordinjr to 
J3racton,an apostate deacon was burned, in 133-2, under Stephen Lang- 
ton ; and in 1347 two Franciscans suffered in the same manner, qiufd, de 
rtligione male sejifirenL See 61. Ridley^s Review of Phillips^ Life of 
1*ole, p. 306. It has been thought by some, that the writ tfe keretito eomlntr 
rendo was as ancient as the c6mmon law itself; but even if this wei« 
Mj it also appears th^t the conviction of the heretic was to be befbre the 
archbishop himself, in provincial synod ; and that the writ issued only 
by the special direction of the king in council. Whereas the statute 
of Henry IV. enabled the diocesan alone to convict the offender ; and 
oompelled the sheriff to consign him to the fire, if he reftised to ab|ttre, 
without waiting for the conaaat of the crown.^Blaekatone^ vol. !▼. 
p. 46,47. • . 
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but all other persecuting statutes, were repealed : 
80 that, at the time when the Reformatio Legum 
was compiled, the punishment of erroneous opin- 
ions in religion must have been left to the provisions 
of the common law; which made no distinction 
between notions utterly destructive of Christianity, 
and notions which only involved an heretical per- 
version of it. Now, it can be shown, beyond all 
reasonable controversy, that ,this distinction was 
actually contemplated in the reformed code of 
canon law prepared by Archbishop Cran- 
mer and his associates. There is at pres- £S?tii5ii& 
ent, in the British Museum, a manuscript n»«io'h«wv. 
copy of that very code,* containing several addi- 
tions and corrections, which, if Cranmer had been 
spared to bring his work to a completion, would, 
doubtless^ have been adopted in the authorized pub- 
lication. In this copy, the first title relates to the 
Trinity and the Catholic Faith ; and against all vio- 
lation of essential doctrines, the penalty of death 
is there, undoubtedly, denounced. So far the spirit 
of intolerance appears to have undergone no miti^ 
gation. The second title relates to heresies : and 
respecting the maintainer of heretical doctrine; the 
words of the code are, that ^ after all efforts to 
reclaim him shall have been exhausted in vain, he 

^ * Strype bad ieen the draft of th»* Reformatio Leg. Eecles, wnttan 
out by Creomer's secretary, and corrected partly by Cranmer himself, 
partly (it has been conjectured) ^bv Peter Martyr. And he says that 
there «^a» a lafir and more perfiKt draft of it as completed in King Ed- 
ward's reign^ which afterward fell into the hands of Archbishop Parker, 
from which the book was published in IjiTI, and again in 1640. He 
adds, that. both these mannsoripts were ^igently compared by John 
Foxe; and that the main difference seemett to consist in putting the 
latter Into a new method, and placing the titles dilTerenlly.— Strype*a 
Cranmer, b. 1. e. 80. The MB. alluded to In the text Is in the Harteian 
Misc. 426, entitled, "The eleventh volume of Mr. John Poke's papers, 
bought of Mr. Strype; which, also, Wr. Strype described in the follow- 
ing words r Reformatio legum Ecclesiasticarum ab Archiepiscopo Can- 
tuar., aliisque selectis Tins, composita." This woe Cranmefe own 
book i toith Jiia oicn tond, and Peter Meartyr*8^ " in several ptaee*.** Bo 
that this must, probabW, be the very draft to which Strype himself 
•UildM above.— See Todid^i Cranmer, vol. M. 1. 19. 
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shall be consigned to the civil magistrate, to be pun- 
ished.^^ To this sentence, in the fifst instance, were 
added the words—" with eonle, or perpetual imprison' 
ment :^' but the pen was subsequently struck through 
this brief addition, and a more full and precise 
form of enactment substituted for it, in the follow- 
ing terms : — " either, that he may be driven into 
banishtnent for life, or thrust into the perpetual 
darkness of a prison,*— or punished, at the discretion 
of the magistrate, in any other way which may 
seem to be most expedient tow<ardS'his conversion.'** 

This, then, in all human probability, is the form 
under which the new system of law would have 
come forth, had it ever received the sanction, of the 
crown ; and, if so» there must be an end to the in- 
sinuations, which are sometimes heard, that Cran- 
mer and his fellow-labourers were preparing, not for 
infidels and blasphemers, but for heretics^ the fire^ 
in which they themselves were afterward consumed. 
By the above clause, the denial of Christianity was 
to be visited with death, conformably to- the rigour 
of the anicient law : but then the ancient law was so 
far to be mitigated, that the chastisement of heresy 
was limited to exile, or confinement, or such other 
penalty as the magistrate might deem advisable ; 
and this, always with a view to reclaim the offender 
from his errors. The spirit of a more humane age 
may, indeed, be abhorrent from all such forcible 
vindications of religion': but it cannot be denied that 
liie change here intended, was at least an approxi- 
mation fo milder views of spiritual government. 

That the reformers were still familiar with the 

* The ,enactment, in' Latin, wach^'* Consumptis omnibus remediis, 
«d extremum, ad civiles magistratoa ftblegetur jninienduaj" Tbe 
Latin word* which, at first, followed, puniendiis, were, wUio vel 
etemo carcere ; those whigti were substituted for them are as follows— 
** vei ut in perpetuum pellatur exilium,— vel ad eternas carceris depri- 
matuir tenebra8;-^vel, alioquin, magist^tus prudent! consideratione 
I^leetendus, ut.maxime illius converwvmi taepedire viddfitiar."- 
TO(U*t Cmuner, yoI. U. c. 13. - 
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notion that impiety was justly punishable with 
death was, soon afterward^ remarkably exemplified 
by the appfbbation expressed by the gentle Melanc- 
thon, on the execution of Servetus ;* whose crime 
was not simply that of heresy, but what was deemed 
a blasphemous assault upon the main doctrines of 
Christianity. Notions of nearly the same com- 
plexion (as we h^ve recently,, and most judiciously, 
been reminded),! were openlv avowed, many years 
subsequently to the time of Cranmer, by Bishop 
Jewell, the^ great apologist of the Church of Eng- 
land; who had been himself a victim of persecution, 
and who matured his principles in exile at Frankfort. 
His language on the subject is as follows : *' They 
that have a wicked opinion of God the Father, or 
of Christi or of the Holy Ghost, or any other pohit 
of the Christran religion^ they being plainly con- 
futed by the gosp^ of Christ, I would plainly pro- 
nounce detestable and damned persons, and would 
defy them, even to the devil. Nfeither would 1 leave 
them so ; but would also severely and straitly hold 
them in, by lawful and politic punishments, if they 
fortune to biieak put anywhere, and bewray them- 
8elves."J These, it may be thought, are very bitter 
words, but yet, bitter as they are, they were echoed, 
a hundred years later, by the first and greatest cham- 
pion of toleratiou. The author of " The Liberty of 
Prophesying*' himself sanctions, by manifest im- 
plication, the principle of Bishop Jewell: for he 
says, that ^ no Christian is to be ;7f^^ to death or dis- 
membered, or otherwise directly persecuted, for his 
opinion which does not teach blasphemy or impiety :" 
and again — " No. matter of mere opinion, no errors 
thatj of themselves, are ndt sine, are to be persecuted, 
or punished with death, or corporal inflictions.*'^ It 

♦ See Mt^c. xl. vol. i. p. 278, fi73. ' 

t BlunfB Sketch ofthQ Reformation, p. 913, 314. 

X Jewell's Apology^ J). 111. e. i. ■. 3. 

C Jar. Taylor, Lib, Propb. Sect. xlU. No. 1.— See also Sect xt. N6. S. 
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is but equitable that these examples shouW be 
kept in mind, when we are estimating the conduct 
and the views of Archbishop Cranmer. It is true 
that he was one of the judges of John Bocher, and 
of Van Parre. It is also true that he was the prin- 
cipal author of a set of constitutions^ ^hich would 
have inflicted death upon the incorrigible Enemies 
of revealed truth. But if these ciircttmstances are 
to fix upon him the charge of persecution, most 
assuredly, the imputation must be shared with him 
by such men as Melancthon, lewelly and Jeremy 
Taylor. 
• In addition to these observatioils, it may reason*- 

ably be conjectured that if the days of 
25"T5c3*^ Cranmer had been prolonged, and his re- 
JIJJJJJ^ "^ formed code had been subn^itted to the 

consideriEitipn of the, legislature, he would 
willingly and gladly have consented to a still furthier 
mitigation of its severities. His nature, like th^t 
of^Melancthon, was, ungue^iopably, mild and gentle. 
Whe^ left to the exercise of.nis own discretion, his' 
demeanour towards his most untractable adherents 
6f the ancient faith was inoderate, and ev^n kind ; 
and this to a degree which often bixiught upon him 
the displeasure, and reprehension of men' of hotter 
spirits.^ Ap eminent instance of his tlemency had 
occurred early in the present reign. ' The Vicar of 
Stepney was brought before him, in 1547, as a person 
notorious for his turbulent opposition to the reform- 
ation of the church. But he was dismissed by the 
archbishop with a gentle admonition and rebuke, 
much to the dissatisfaction of his Protestant accuser ; 
who said, that if he had the primate's author-ity, he 
would be bold enough to unyicar the delinquent, or 
at all events to aditiinister such chastisement as 
should bring him to reason ; adding that,' " if ever 
it should come to their turn, the papists would show 

* Stryife, ^nuunoTft). iU. e. 90, 
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his lordship no such favour." — "Well," said the 
archbishop, in reply, " if God so pr6yide, we must 
even abide it." — "Surely," said the zealous man 
again, "God will con you no thanks for this^-but 
rather will take the sword frqm such asiH^ill not use 
it on his enemies." But all remonstrance was in 
vain. Cranmer was steadfast ftrid unmoyeable in his 
merciful resolution; and the informer was com- 
pelled to depart without any hope of seeing justice 
done upon the recusant.* Again, it is related of 
him, by one iwho knew him well, that he incurred 
perpetual censyre fVom his friends for the almost 
dangerous indulgenee of his demeanour towards the 
papists ; while the offending I'rotestants were treated 
ty him with comparative severity. Against these 
imputations he uiiiformly vindic^t'ed himself by 
alleging the words of our Saviour, — that the servant 
who knows the pleasure and commandment of his 
Lord, ^vA yet disregards it, is worthy to be beaten 
with many stripes ; while he who is but imperfectly 
acquainted with his Master's willmay, in ail equity, 
be visited with milder chastisement. f Another in- 
stance of Ihs moderation ^as seen in the counsel 
which h^ gave the king with regard to the Princessi 
Mary, who persisted in her rejection of ;the liturgy, 
and her use of the mass. The conscience of fid- 
wiird was solely troubled by what appeared to him 
the obstinate and ungodly disobedience of his sister ; 
and he referred^ the matter to the consideration of 
Cranpier, Ridley, and Ponet. - They concurred in 
the reply that, although it wa^ sinful to grant a 
positive license to sin, yot circumstances might be 
such as to. render connivance tolerable, provided 
that all practicable expedition were used in accom- 
plishing what was right : and the result was, that 
after some continuance of the contest, the prince'sa 



♦ Strype's Cranmer, b. ii. c. 7. 

t Ibid. b. ill. c, 30, froniKorice's Acooont. 
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was exempted from aU further molestation.* It 
cannot, siiFely, be top much to presume, that a mafli 
like this, — cautious, humane, averse from all ex- 
tremity and violence, — wduld every day he lived, 
have been "brought more a!nd more closely under 
the influences of an Enlightened and charitable fakh ; 
and that his viey^s of Christian discipline would 
have been gradually softened, as he drank ' deeper 
into the spirit of the true Christian dod;tine. ^ 

The casualties 'which intercepted the design in 
question had the effect of leaving the Church of 
England almost without any discipline at £dl : an4 
this has b^en often made a subject of re- 
<m*^**JS!*?f proach against Ker, especially by the 
dbdpUMinoor fn0m})ers of the Romish; cOinmunion. 
- The difficulty of maintaining any thing like 
an e^ffectual^diseipUnej in any grej^t naticmal church 
whatever, 'has already been a^dverted to j and it is 
undeniable that, whatever may bei- the pr^tensioiia 
of the papal church ifi >this respect, the same diffi- 
culty has always been felt, by her. in a degree im- 
measurably greater than she will ever be wilting t^ 
confess! A disciplme, indeed,' she has,' which keeps 
her people in a state of 'superstitious . thraldom to 
the priesthood ; but the Very sebret of that disci- 
pline lies in the skilful and indulgent adaptation of 
the sjrst^m to the vices and frailfies of our corrupt 
nature. It is a discipline which has often, doubtless, 
been exercised with beneficial effects ;. but which^ 
if surveyed throughout the whole history pf its 
operation, has' tended to establish, not so much the 
dominion of "holy ahd' virtuous principle, as the 
power and influence of the sacred class. And even 
this operation has been weakened— (and that to a 
degree Which has frequently disfigured her bOasted 
ttnitv with liiany ah unseemly rent), — partly by the 
Ytri^ for mastery between the secular ministers^ 

■• . • ' , ■ 

* 8m Strype, Ecd Mm. toI. ii. e.i Ajma lUl. 
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and their more crafty brethren of the monastic in<r 
8titutions ; and partly by the spirit of dissension, 
prevalent among the nval orders of the regular 
clergy. In a Christian society, constructed accord- 
ing to the principles of the Reformation, the obstacles 
in the way of ecclesiastical government must, of 
course, be still more numerous and more unmanage- 
able. When reason has once been solemnly ap- 
pealed to, it becomes an arduous matter indeed to 
Dend a stiff-necked and gainsaying people to the 
yoke of spiritual authority ! The right of private 
judgment is one which is apt to be interpreted with 
a most pernicious latitude : and the natural conse- 
quence 18,1 that a Protestant community is liable to 
oe subdivided into an endless multitude of sects ; 
acknowledging, in their hearts, no centre of union, 
and destitute of all deep regard for the integrity of 
the church. The censures pronounced by the min- 
ister of a communion which lays no claim to in- 
fallibility or exclusive salvation soon begin to lose 
their terror, and consequently their effect. They 
are submitted to much in the same temper that 
men submit to the sisntences of mere secular judica- 
tures. They are inflicted, indeed, " for the healtli of 
the offender's soul ;" but they, at last, are apt to be felt 
only as penalties which affect his worldly interests. 
The distinction between the temporal and the spir- 
itual jurisdiction becomes gradually fainter, as the 
number of separate religious communities is multi- 
plied; till, at length, the episcopal courts are prifcH' 
colly confounded with the ordinary tribunals of the 
land. And when the principles of toleration are 
generally recognised by the people and the legisla- 
ture, the case becomes more difficult than ever: for 
what pan be the moral effect of a judicial sentence, 
pronounced in the name of a bishop, upon a con- 
science which has been so far enlightened as to re» 
ject episcopal authority? — Or, how can the national 
church's excommunication be supposed to afflict or 
Vol. n.— K 
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dismay the soul whick has, perh.aps, already exer- 
cised the right to separate itself from all communion 
with the church, — and this without any supposed 
forfeiture of Christian privileges? These are re- 
marks which must force themselves on the mind 
of every one who attentively surveys the state of 
Christianity in this kingdom at the present day. 
And they are offered, not with a view to discourage 
all judicious attempts at the establishment of a 
stricter discipline, — ^but qhiefly for the purpose of 
showing that, even if Cranmer's reformation of the 
spiritual code had been adopted, it must, subse- 
quently, have undergone considerable modifications, 
or else, must have become, in some respects, wholly 
inapphcable to the modem frame Of society in Eng- 
land.* 

In Order to center fully into the views of those 
•.-.-* • who were anxious for the establishment 

slate of opinioDB /• • -^ i j- • 

ud monii dur- of a vigorous schcmc of spintual disci- 
cS^t^RefeS?- pline, it is quite necessary that we should, 
*^™* as it were, throw ourselves back into the 

verj' midst of those troublous times. In the first 
place, that it should be observed, the Protestant Re- 
formation had, as yet, brought with it nothing like 
an habitual and general respect (or the rights of con- 
science. It was no part of what was called the 
^ new learning,'' that individuals might form their 

* It may here be properly suggested that, not only the clergy, but 
also the laity who are sincerely attached to ihc^ cbi>reh of their fathers, 
have it in their power to do something towards the supply of the deficiency 
occasioned by the want of a more complete and impafatiye system oC ■ 
Cf|n(m law. ♦'If," says Mr. Blunt, very truly, "discipline, properly 
BO called, be lacking, so much the rather should those ecclesiastical regu- 
lations, which are of im|>erfect obligation, perhaps (and there are many 
•uch), be diligently observed by the clergy, both towards those set over 
them, and towards those committed to their charge ; the reApect or 
neglect of which is just that which consiiriites tlie decency or disorder 
of a church, — a distinction not easy to de»cribe bi detail, yet sufficiently 
intelligible Mi itself. Nor is it unreasonable to expect that the lairy, on 
their part, should see the advantage of such rules, which cannot ha 
onaMOf ; and cordially co-operate with the clergy to the maintenance 
or ilitm.''— Skttch of the Referm. p. 3id, SIO. 
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own creeds, at will ; and that independent religious 
societies might plant themselves upon foundations 
distinct from those on which the national establish- 
ment was reared. According to the theory of (hose 
days, every Englishman was, by birth, a member of 
the Church of England ; and could by no meaos re« 
move himself from her communion without clearly 
incurring the guilt both of schism and disloyalty. 
A man could then no more throw off his allegiance 
to the church, than he could throw off his allegiance 
to the state. The king was, in the most command- 
ing sense, the head of the church. Every attempt, 
therefore, at separation ot dissent, was stamped, 
more or less deeply, with the character of sedition, 
— we might almost say of treason; and for this, 
among other causes, it was that the coimcil weje 
incessantly on the watch against the appearance of 
every new sect. The cases of Joan of Kent and 
Van Parre have already been noticed. Another 
instance of their vigilapce in such matters, occurred 
in the course of 1552. In the September of that 
year a letter was despatched by them to the arch- 
bishop, requiring him to examine a body of sectaries 
which had recently sprung up in Kent, and to take 
immediate measures for its suppression. The de- 
nominationof these religionists has not been pre- 
served ; but it has been conjectured that they were 
no other than those which were afterward well 
known by the name of the Family of Love, and 
which in time became powerful enough seriously to 
aggravate the evils of religious discord. If this con- 
jecture be true, the class in question must, naturally 
enough, have awakened the jealousy of the govern- 
ment : for, in the jfirst place, their notions were 
strongly tainted with absurdity and blasphemy;* 

* Among their relig:iaus notions were the following :— " Tbat Cbrttt 
4oth not Rigniry any one person, but a quality, whereof many are p^r- 
takem ; that lo be raised is nothing else but to b6 regenerated, orendiMd 
«i(% tbe same quality, and Uiat wtieD aeiiantuift of Uiem wiiicli hvi« &, 
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and, moreoTer, they seemed to exact of their fol- 
lowers a defection from inmost every known form 
of Christianity. This will appear from the follow- 
ing directions to those who would embrace Uieir 
party: **They mnst pass four terrible castles, fidl 
of cumbersome enemies, before they come to the 
house of love. The first is of John Calvin— the sec^ 
ond, of the papists — ^the third, Martin Luther^— the 
fburth, the Anabaptists. And passing these dangers, 
they may be of the Family, else not.*' It iis eas^ to 
perceive that a family which had emerged from 
these various perils might, in ail probability, soon 
have a castls of their own, which would frown defi- 
ance upon the battlements of established authority ;* 
and they were, accordingly^ consigntbd to the inqui- 
sition of the primate. What were the measures 
resorted to by him for their restraint we ^are not 
informed ; but it will readily be understood that an 
age so fruitful in mongrel varieties of religion, and, 
as yet, unprepared for a full recognition of the free- 
dom of conscience, would seem urgently to demand 
some eflSsctive code of ecclesiastical institutions.f 
Another reason for Cranmer's anxiety to accom- 
l^sdi this object may be discerned in the overflow^ 
mg iniquity and licentiousness of the times, which, 
as we have seen, had raised a bitter outcry, even 
among the friends of the Reformation. It is posai^ 

Drom them which hate it not, to here mad^, thU is jadgment.*— HodceT. 
TOl. i. Pref. p. 147. Ox. Ed. « 

« A ooplotte exposition of the extraTagnneiee of the FamUieta nay be 
ibnnd In Henry Mere's Mystery of Godliness, b. vl. e. 10, 17, 18, 10. The 
tact was considered by More, even in his time, as exceedingly danger* 
otM. He wya, " It may proTe a Pandora's box to nnnkind« even in thki 
Bfe, if a more benign Providence do not prevent it.** One of its nnwiisea 
was, that Familisra shoald thrust Christianity oat of tb^ w^rld. And 
** although iu writing were so thick painted with the sweet repetition of 
torn and tov«<y, the uniae of such a yictory woold' be the most beaatl]r 
tyranny that ever yet appeared on the stagiB of the earth ; worse by 
ftr than Bfahometism itself."— /ft. c. 18. It seems to have combined 
•11 the worst evils of Mysticism and Antinomianlsm. The recent sect 
«r the St. Stanoolaiia ia, psrhapa, only another Avaiat of the ajririt at 
Phmittam. 

tBM8lryp^ChnnMr.h.ii.e.ta. TodftCniiiiMr,^.tt.e.U. 
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l^e, indeed, that the representations left us of the 
profligacy of that age may have been somewhat 
overcharged by the increased keenness of moral 
sensibility which the Reformation brought with it.* 
But still, the predominance of disorder and vice 
must have been extremely fearful, to extort the 
following complaints frOm a. chaplain of Archbishop 
Oranmer :f ^* What a number of false Christians live 
there at this present day, unto the exceeding dis- 
honpur of the Christian profession^ which, with their 
mouth, confess that they know God, but with their 
deeds utterly deny him, and are abominable, disobe- 
dient to the Word of God, and utterly estranged 
from all good works? What a swarm of gross 
gospellers have we also amoftg us, which can prattle 
of the gospel very finely, talk much of the justifi- 
cation of faith, crack very stoutly of the free remis- 
sion of their sins by Christ's blood, and advance 
themselves to be of the^ number of those who are 
predestinate unto glory ?$ But how far do their 
lives differ from all true Christianity? They are 
puffed up with all kind of pride. They swell with 
all kind of envy, malice^ hatred, and enmity against 
their neighbour. They burn with unquenchable lust 
of carnal concupiscence. They wallow and tumble 
ill aU kinds of beastly pleasure. Their greedy covet- 
ous affections are . insatiable. The. enlarging cf 
their lordships, the. increasing of their substances, 
the scraping together of their worldly possessions, 
are infinite, and know no end. In fine, all their en- 
deavours tend unto this end-^to show themselves 
very ethnics (heathens), and utterlv estranged from 
God in their conversation, although, in woitls, they 
otherwise pretend. As for their alms-deeds, their 

* SlrypC'B Eed. Mem. b. ii. c. 28. 
. t Tbomas Becon. See Sirype's Cranmer, b. ii. c. 33. 

i These, be it remembered, are ihe words of a cbaplain of Cranmert j 
imd,'a8#nred(y, they do not indicate that Uie archbianop waa a patron of 
Calviniatic prinelpiea. 

K3 
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pra3rtng,tlrtfirwatchiiif^, their fasting, and such other 

ffodly exercises of the spirit, they are utterly ban* 
shed from these rude and gross gospellers. AU 
their religion consisteth in word's and disputations ; 
in Christian acts and godly deeds, nothing at all!'** 
We have here a picture of the national manners, 
executed by the hand of di, reformer-*-a picture 
which a Romanist might contemplate with secret 
exultation— a picture which must have desolated 
the heart of all. who had been labouring to renovate 
and purifjr the church ; and must naturally havA 
stirred their spirits within them, and prompted them 
to draw forth the spiritual sword from its scablil&rd, 
and to send it through the land, for the extirpation 
of the mischief. The papist was incessantly taunt- 
ing them with the abortion of their labours. Their 
church, he told them, was the creature of the par^ 
liament ; merely a political creation, and destitute 
of those salutary terrors which belong to a trtdy 
spiritual institution. It cannot, therefore, be woA* 
derful, that the primate and his auxiliaries should 
be impatient to silence these reproaches; and to 
give the church a discipline which should make it 
formidable to those who should use their new-bom 
liberty for a cloak of all maliciousness. 

The airchbishop was in Kent, at his house at 
^j^^^^^^^^,^^ ^^ Ford, near Canterbury, when he was 
cmuMraadM: callcd upon to examino the sectarianf 
VJJSS^^ above described : and, nearly at the same 
iSS^faSCSS period, he was occupied about another 
toa» ckntriM, vexatious matter. It will be recollected 
that in the present reign, certain chan- 
tries- and other religious houses had been formally 
vested in the crown, by act of parliament. This 
measure was, oT course, a signal tor embezzlement 
and pillage, 'the plate and goods belonging to these 

* 8«e alio nradi lo the mne pvpota, in Litimo^ 8«niioB%' 
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estaWishmetits disappeared, as if by magfic : and a 
commission was issued in this year to the archbishop 
and several gentlemen of Kent, devolving on them 
the office of recovering the spoil, on the king> 
behalf. The primate was, at all times, ready to 
exert himself for the advantage and honour of his 
sovereign ; but he was by no means proud of the 
function oi: agent, or attomey^general, to the Duke 
of Northum^rland : and, consequently, he was not 
found to be particularly aetive in expediting the 
ungracious business now committed to his •charge. 
He was perfectly well aware, that whatever he might 
succeed in rescuing from the gripe of the plunderer, 
would never find its way into the royal j^tuam tat u* 
treasury; but would only help to fill the jBwiui»«»«- *> 
coflfiei's of the rapaciou$ and unprincipled 
protector and his creatures. H.is tardiness in the 
matter, however, exposed him to thC' imputation of 
negligence in forwarding the interests of the king.: 
and he was under the necessity of rendering some 
explanation of his want of promptitude.- For this 
purpose he addressed 'k letter to the duke ; as may 
be collected from the accoimt he gives of it to the 
sagacious Cecil, to whose friendly suggestions he 
was probably indebted on this occasion. Hia words 
are, " t have written letters to my lord of Northum- 
berland, declaring unto him the cause of my stay in 
the commission ; which. is, because aU the gentle- 
men that be in the commission with me . be now in 
tiondon : before whose coming home, if I should 
proceed without. them, I nHght perchance travail in 
vain, and take more pain Stan I should do good.'^ 
The incident, in itself, is of no ^eat importance : 
but it illujBtrates the position of the archbishop, 
placed as he was in, the midst of worldly-m'inded 
men, and expected to prostitute his high authority 

* Btryiw, Ctanmer, b. il. c. 33, and App. Ho, 107. THo dtto pC Urn 
imtr to OmU te 4lM aoui Nov. un» 
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to the furtherance of their sordid and profligate 
designs. 

We now approach the last occurrence of any mo- 
" ' jg^ ment in which Cranmer was concerned 

during the life of Edward. Thie flagitious 
intrigue by which Northumberland attempted to seat 

his own connexions on the throne belongs 
iu>d>^?Ktfo^ to general history ; and, of course, will 
SSi? "*' require no ^minute exposition in a work 

like this. The. outline •of the project is 
well known to everyone who has.lopkea into our 
national annals. • The constitution of King. Edward 
was, unfortunately, delicate. He had long been 
labouring under symptoms of gradual decline. The 
next in succession was the -Princess l^fary, — an 
austere and bigoted Roinan Catholic. The Duk« of 
Northumberland had married his fourth son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane Grey, daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk, and granddaughter to Mary, 
the sister'of Henry VIIL The Lady Jane is, de- 
scribed by all historians/ as admirable for every 
feminine excellence, and every mental accomplish- 
n[ient : and she was further, like her husband, edu- 
cated strictly in the Protestant faith. The pro- 
tector himself, if he hdd ^* any other religion than 
interest;" was all this while supposed to have been, 
in his heart, a papist; though he did not make an 
opeii profession of the Romish belief till the moment 
when he was brought to the scaffold. But, be this 
as it may, his object in selecting for his son a Prot- 
estant bride of the royal blood, was now plainly 
developed. ' He plied the sensitive conscience of his 
dying sovereign, with urgent representations Of the 
danger to which the church would inevitably be 
exposed by the succession of his sister Mary to the 
throne of England. It was true, he «aid, that better 
hopes might be entertained of the Princess Elizabeth; 
but her sentiments were, at best, but uncertain ; and 
besides, both sisters having'beenleft under the pap^* 
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liamentary stigma of illegitintacy, it would be im- 
k possible to leaye the succession open to the Qne, and 

to close it againsrt the other. Nothing , therefore, 
remained but to set them both asid^, and to deviate 
slightly from the regular Hneage in favour of persons 
the soundness of whose faith was beyond all dis- 
pute. The country would thus be preserved from 
the dangers of foreign subjugation and domestic 
persecution; and both the glory of God and the 
safety of the realm would be effectually consulted 
at a small-sacrifice of merely conventional and arti- 
ficial right.* 

Thcr alarm of Edward for the Protestant cause 
must have been intense, — or he must have' been 
under the influence of positive infatuation. Nothing 
else could have opened his ears to such reasoning as 
this from the mouth of an ambitious man who was 
father-in-law to the proposed queen! In vain did 
the judges remonstate, for a time,, against this dan- 
gerous enterprise. 'The council was inflexible : and 
the remaining scruples of the sages of the law were 
overpowered with the assurance that the sanction of 
the legislature would be obtained for the projected 
settlement. Even the signature of the cautious and 
prudent Cecil was affixed to the fatal document; 
though, with his usual dexterity and address, he 
always protested that his name appeared th^re 
merely in the way of official countersign, and hot as 
an indication of his personal share in tKe 
enterprise. The only individual that yet SuUS^dtS 
hehl out was Archbishop Cranmer. Anx- 
ious as he was for the security of the retormad 
church, he peremptorily refused to concur in a mea- 
sure framed in direct violation of the law, and in 

* It is a remarkable circumstance that iother Roman Catbolie Ibrd^ 
besides Northumberland, were paYties to this scheme ;' and this has l«i 
Mr. Tomer to the surmise that the project was not taken up so muck 
wttli a Tiew to the aggrandizement of the Dudleys, as to the reinstate* 
ment of the aristocracy in the supreme inlliienca In t&e state.— TOiMl^ 
Bdv.TLp.tM. 
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manifest contradiction to the will of his late master^ 
These sentiments he would have uttered to the king 
in privacy. But this privilege was shamefully de- 
nied him. He was not allowed the advanjtage of a 
confidential interview with his sovereign : and not 
only so, but he was insolently rebuked, in the pres- 
ence of the council, for daring to come between the 
sovereign and his settled purpose. He was, however, 
ai last, so sorely beset by Edward himself, that in 
6p(te of his better judgment, he too Was prevailed 
upon to yield. He was unable, to resist the urgency 
of the royal youth, whom from his heart, he had 
always loved and honoured ; and thus he» unhappily, 
became party to a deed which he soon had reason 
most bitterly to repent. 

The process by which he w^ driven from the 
steadfastness of his originaLpurpose may be best 
learned fVom himself. The following is the account 
of the matter subsequently addressed by. him to the 
queen :-^" I am now constrained, most lamentably, 
and with most penitent and sorrowful heart, to a^ 
mercy and pkrdon for my heinous folly and offence, 
in consenting and following the testament a^nd last 
-wiU of our late sovereign lord King Edward VI., 

rour grace^s brother ; which, well God he kuoweth, 
never liked ; nor any thing grieved me so much 
that your grace's brother did. And if, by any means, 
it had been in me to have letted the making of that 
will, I would have done it. And what I said therein 
as well to the council as to himself, divers of your 
majesty's council can report;^ but none so well as 
the Marquis of Northampton, and the Lord Darcy, 
then lord chamberlain to the king's majesty, which 
two were present at the communication betweeuthe 
king's majesty and me. I desired to talk with the 
king's majesty alone ; butl could not be suffered, and 
80 1 failed of my purpose. For I might have communed 
with the king alone, and at good leisure, my trust 
WBB, that I i^ould have altered him from his pur- 
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pose ; but they beingr present, my labomr was in vain. 
Then, when I could not dissyade him from the 
said will, and both he and his privy council also 
informed me that the judges, and his learned counsel, 
said that the act of entailing the crown, made by 
his father, could not be prejudicial to him, — ^but that he, 
being in possession of the crown, might make his 
will |hereof,-^this seemed very strange to me ! But, 
being the sentence of the judges and other his learned 
counsel in the laws of this realm — (as both he and 
his council informed me) — methought it became 
me not, being unlearned in the law, to stand against 
my prince therein. And so, at length, I was required 
by the king's majesty himself to set my hand to 
his will,— saying, that he trusted I «lone would not be 
more repugnant fo his will tljan the rest of the council 
were.. Which words surely grieved my heart very 
sore: and so I granted him to subscribe the will, and 
to follow the same ; which when. I had set my hand 
unto, I did it unfeignedly, and without dissimuliition. 
For the which I submit myself most humbly to your 
majesty, acknowledging' mine offence with most 
grievous arid sorrowful heart, -and beseeching your 
mercy and pardon ; which, my heart giveth me, shall 
not be denied unto- me, being granted before to so 
many which travailed not so much to dissuade both 
the king and his council as Idid."* Besides this' 
letter to the queen, ai> application was subsequently 
made by Cranmer to the lords of .the council, for 
their good offices with herv, majesty in his behalf, 
after he had undergone .his disputation at Oxford; 
and in this address he appeals to their own know- 
ledge of the extreme .reluctance with which he 
yielded to the solicitations of the king. *f Some of 
you," he says, " know by what means I was brought 
and trained [drawn] unto the will^of our late sove- 
reign lord, King Edward VI., and what I spake 

* finype, Crvun. App. No. 74. Cranmer't Remtin8,.To|. 1. p. 860. 
Lao. 2M. ' . ' 
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against tho sam^ ; wherein I refer me to the reports 

of your honours and worships."* 
V It has sometimes been imagined that the firmness 
of Cranmer on /this occasion was trampled down l^y 
Uie violence of Northumberland or shaken by his 
artifices. That this notion is erroneous is proved 
by the testimony of the archbishop himself : for hs 
continues his letter to the queen in the following 
words : ^' And, whereas it is contained in two acts of 
parliament, as I understand, that I, with the Duke 
of Northumberland, should devise and compass the 
deprivation of your, majesty — surely it is untrue. For 
the duke never opened his mouth to me to move me 
to any such matter. Nor his he^t was not such 
toward^ me — (seeking long time my destruction)^ 
that he would ever trust me in such a matter, or 
think. I would be persuaded by him. It was the 
other of the council that moved me, and th6 king 
himself, the Duke pf Northumberland not being 
present. Neither before nor after had I any privy 
communication with the duke of tliat matter, — sav- 
ing thifit fipenltf at the council- table, the duke said 
unto me that it became me not to say to the kin^r, 
as I did, when I went about to dissuade him from his 
said will."t 

From the above statements^ it isevident that, of 
all the members of the council, Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, who were implicated in this project, 
Cranmer was, beyond comparison^ the most entitled 

* Thip fetter to the cnnnoil Is in the Lettereof the Martyra^fbl. 10 : and 
in Strype, Cninm. Append. No. 07. Aleo In Cnuuner'a B<M^»yM. vol. L 
36ft. Utt. 2»7. . 

t Strype, Crjinm. Append. No. 74. 

i TJvii ie,-^ay« Dr. Unga.Td,~'}f then HaUmenti are to be Helievei!— 
Htet. Engl. vol. vii. p. 140. I am uhable to comprehend why Uie aolflma 
atermente of Archbishop Cranmer should be put aside by three wni^ 
of varcastic insrinaatlon. Beeides,— even if the archbishop could hope to 
impwe upon bis sovereign by a deliberate ftisehoQd,^ts.it credible that 
be could, have been so infatuated as to appeal to the Marquis of NorUi' 
ampton,— to the lord-chamberlain;'— to the whole council,— to avouch an 
unfounded st^ory, when a single word of thelri mnst fa^ve eoovictad ktm 
of ontratb, and covered him with infhmy 7 



to* tndnlifence. Hts fault was -witlMnat the aggrft- 
vatioa of any sinister or unworthy motive. His 
reMstance to the scheme was more stubborn and 
protracted than that of any oth^r individual engs^ed 
m it. He was the very last to c<»sent ; and even 
then he did not. surrender- his^own judgment until he 
found that it placed him in opposition to the unattlr 
mous resolution of the rest of the council, — to the 
alleged' Opinion of the judges of the land, and the 
legd advisers of the crown, — ^and, lastly, to the dying- 
importunities of the king; whom he loved with all 
the afieetion of a father. Nothing, in short,- was 
wantinff to kee^ him. wholly blameless, but greater 
sttength of purpose, and deeper confidence, in hiS' 
own judgment. 

The &ys of Edward drew speedily to a*> elose*; 
and, according to the manner, of those 
barbarous times, suspicions of poison SSSVi^ '*' 
were soon whispered sd)road.* There is^ 
however, no reasonable cause for believing that his 
death was hastened a single hour by violence of any 
sort, unless we except that which may have been 
ignorantly and stupidly inflicted by the wise woman^ 
who was called in to the xoyal patient when all 
other human aid seemed hopeless. Theconstitu^ 
tion of the king had 9, tendency to puhnonary coo^ 
sumption ; and when the symptoms of that disorder 
beoao^ alurming, they naturally called forth l^qse 
expteasioos of anxiety which appear oocasional)y 
in jtha correspondence of the archbishop^f but which 
furnish no evidence of his apprelto^nsion that foul 
«raotsees weve on foot against the life of ^ £dw,ard. 
Thai he came to no unnatural end is renddred almost 
cevtstn by the following extract from a lettet of the 
council to Sir Philip H<£y , the ambassador to the em* 

* It is roundly iimert«d by a biograpber oT Pole, that Edward was 
taken off by Northurtiberlajid : "In Anglia, malis Ducia Northumbrisi 
artibn% «xtioctt> Edvardo."— Dadlib, p. 4S, ad. >6W. . 

T Btrype, CraDia. b. U. e. 99 ; CraimMf*a Worka, yol. i. p. ^ 
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peror, annoanciog the king^s decea«e-:-^* We ikuist> 
tell you a great heap of infelicity. God >hath caiied f 
out of this world our sovereign lord, th^ sixth of 
this month {July, 1553), towards night, whose man- 
ner of death was such towards God as assut^th u» 
that his soul is in place ofveternal joy. . The disease^ 
whereof he died was putrefaction of the lungs, being < 
utterly incurahle."* » 

The last prayer of Edward was, that *^ God W<nM 
defend the realm from napistry^ Had his life been 
spared, and the rest of nis days been answerable to 
their beginning, there is some reason to believe thai 
the land would have been less in danger of papistty 
than of Puritanism ; or, at least, that the tempond 
resources of the Protestant church might have gone 
into utter dilapidation. His brief course on earth 
was, however, blameless, and almost saintly ; and, . 
without retailing the prodigal encomiums with which 
the Protestant writers have embalmed his vaemoty, 
we may surely venture to describe him as a bieissed 
instrument, in the hands of a graeiotM 
MgttoMDtiof tfa> Providence, for the consolidation' -of the 
'■**™^ reformed faith in the realm o(; Kngiand. 
His departure was the last of a long catalogue of '' 
dismal signs which, for some time paot^ had b<leii' 
saddening the spirits of the reformers, though with* 
out, for a moment, relaxing their exertions or 
abating their x^onrage. ''The learned and pieiis 
sort,^' said Becon, when in exile, '* in^King Edwavd'g > 
time, did reckon on a great calamity iropendmgovbr 
their heads ; and they often poured out these lore« 
bodings in the ears of their congregations. Onediii^ i 
cumstance of fearful augury, in their sight, was th# • 
general depravity of manners,— *whieh oppressed 
their hearts with deeper despondence, when con^ 
trasted with the high standard of virtue and godli- 
ness which they were incessantly holding up to th'e 

• Gott BCSS. Qdbft. b. ziL S49, b., dteff In Tod<fa Cranmer, t«l. & 
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' contehipflation of their people. Another cause of 
dejection was, the loss of several mighty standard- 

• bearers of the faith, — the Protector Somerset, — ^the 
Duke of Snflbilc and his brother, — ^and, more particu- 
larly, the death of Paulus Fagiusand of Martin Bucer, 
whose untimely removal from their labours was, 

* f^ne, regarded as a sure prognpstic of disaster to 
the pure faith of the Gospel.* The adamantine 
heart of John Knox^himself was gloomily invaded by 
these presentiments of evil. From his banishment, 
he afterward wrote to establish the hearts of the 
faithful then under persecution : and he reminded 
them that' he had often predicted those calamities, 
not only to his own people, but before the face of 
Northumberland, — and 4gain in the presence of the 
king himself, — and, lastly, in the midst of the ban- 
queting, and the riot, and the festive fires which 
proclaimed the accession of the popish queen.f The 
day, therefore, which closed the eyes of the youth- 
ful Josias, — ''that' perfect and lovely mirror of true 

. nobility and sincere godliness, '*{ — was to them, in 
truth, a day of gloominess and re^e. - The time was 
fast approaching when they and their venerable pri- 
mate were to be called to a merciless account. The 
people were speedily to witness, — not here and there 
the solitary fires that marked the sacrifice of some 
unhappy and fanatical misbeliever, — but scenes 
whi<>h might idmost recall the horrors.of the ancient 
Dmjdism. It was the Inscrutable will of Providence 
that the old superstition should be loosed for a sea- 
son^ in order that it might make jtself hateful in the 
«igiit of men and angels ; and that its savour might 
be abhorred in the nostrils of a people who had 
tasted the blessings of a system compariErtively 
righteous and humane. The archbishop and his 
Ariends must have foreseen that, sooner or later, the 
fuToaee wouM be heated for themsrives with seven- 

' •ItaTpebOnn.b.ilLe.t. tlMff.ft.ia. tlbtd.e.% 
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fold fury. How wonderfully the noble army of oiur 

martyrs were supported uuder their tormeats hias 
been amply and faithfully recorded by their unwea- 
ried chronicler. A short eclipse, it is true, was per- 
mitted to pass ov.er.the brightness of their gii^at 
leader^s integrity. But, at the last, it emerged with 
a splendour which no lapse of timeshall ever be able 
to efface. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1553,*1554. 

TUlore orNorthonibflr)and*B Design— Firat Praceeditigt of Qimmi Htiy 
'«— Cranmer oommittod to the Towot— CaiiM of ^ia Gomrottal— Bio 

Declaration concerning the Mass— He reAiaes to fly— Act for coo (Inn- 
ing the Marriage of Henry with Catherine— Crsnmer attainted of 
H iglioti«aaoii*>Rofnoved to Oxford with Lottnwr and Ridley— Tlieir 
Diapotatipnaat Oxford— Letter of Rowland Taylor to Craiuner, dec- 
All ttfree ettndemned-^The other Protestknts decline Disflutation, but 
It Ar to t nawer bef bre the Couneil or ParUamont— Cmnmar, dec. reaerted 
for aaot^r Trial, when the Pope's authority should be rsvivad— Vut 
still detained in Prison— Revival of the persecuting Statutes— Courago 
of the Refbrmers— Cninraei's request to *^ utter his mind" to the Queen 
se^pecOng raligioii. 

Trb brief reign of the reluctant and amiable 
iMari^v^ usurper Lady Jane Gr^y,_ together with 



4*- its tragical termination, fall within the 
'^ province of the general historiaos of our 

country. We must confine ourselves to the notice 
of those incidents which are more immediately con- 
nected with the biography of the archbishop. Qn 
the 9th of July allegiance was sworn to Jane oy the 
great officers of state ; and immediately after, |n 
reply to a communication from Mary to the counciU 
asserting her pretensions to the throne, an ans^irctfr, 
or manifesto, was issued b^r them, reminding her of 
her illegitimacy, 2jad charging her to desist ttom her 
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•fipQiMttMl to tbe lawfal sovereign ; and to this doc- 
wment the fis^me of the primate was, undoubtedly, 
affixed. It further appears that the courtiers re- 
maiiied firm to the Lady Jane till the 19th of July : 
for on' that day Cranmer, together wHh the other 
Biembers of the council, assembled in the Tower, 
addressed a mandate to Lord Rich, the lord-lieuten- 
ant of the cottnty of Esset, exhorting and requiring 
him to remain true and faithful to the cause.* On 
tlie very following, day, however, the tide of alle- 
gtance began suddenly to ebb away. Several of the 
very same men who, on the l^th, had stoutly sum- 
moned her subjects to her defence, on the 20th were 
siiddianly impatient to send in their submissions to 
Mary.' This capitula,tion was endorsed by Cecil ; 
and, in excusing their defection from the queen, it 
distinctly Alleges that the parties to the document 
were " prevented from uttering their determination 
before; without great destruction and 'bloodshed of 
themselves .and others.^^f On the same day, too, 
tliey despatehed an order to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, requiring him to disarm without delay ; 
which order was also signed by the archbishop.;|: 
From this moment the plot of the protector was no - 
better than a heap of ruins. The. fabric which he 
had been building up^ through the whole of his ambi- 
tious life was, in aninstant, in fragments at his feet ; 
and so sensiUe was he of this, that when the queen 
was proclaimed at Canibridge, he was among the 
first to throw up bis cap, and to cry out, ** God save 
Queen Mary.'^^ But his tardv and hypocritical loy- 
alty was unable to save him from the axe ; and, un- 
happily, his blameless and exemplary daughter-in- 

* Btrype*« CnnifMr, App. No. 69. 

t IbkL App. No. 71.— The immm of thoM who «i(Qod tiifai paper u« 
not given by.Strype. 
' t Strjrpe, b. iU. e.i. 
$ CMw. Aun. M^, EogL Tnoal. p. IW, •«. lf7S. 
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law vms invojlved i0 the destiny wbk^ oiiglit lk>htfi» 
been reserved eolely for the aFch*tipmplets >vitb 
Whom she wasouihikppily surrounded. 
. It is nQt,.perh«p6> so difficult as it may on fit^ sight 
appear^ to accouni tot the suddenness of thisicounter- 
reyolation. The daughters of Henry VIIL, it is 
true, had both of them been stamped by the legisla- 
ture with the brand of illegitimacy. But the people 
niust, all aloug, have felt that this was an asbittsry 
and capricious doom ; and they all knew that it bad 
been) virtually, annulled by the last will of their 
fa<vourite stout-hearted monarch, whidi to them, 
probably, stood in the place of law; And then, too, 
the priejudicesof the Roman Catholics kndthe pmci* 
pies of the refonAed con^ired to restore the suo« 
cession to its natural course. The sincere' RomaMh 
ists were justifiably anxious to see the throne occn* 
pied by a princess of their own permasion." The 
Protestants were impelled, by their own religious 
viewsf to^maintain submission to what was deemed 
lawfid authority, and to defeat all projects which 
savoured of usurpation ; and ^ both Romanists and 
Protestants were animated by a common senttmeht 
0^ detestation for the profligate designs of the pro- 
tector. When the^e circumstances are didy esti^ 
minted, it will appear far from .wooderfnr thJrt the 
accession of the daughter of Catherine of Arragon 
should be celebrated, as it was, with festivities and 
bonfires^ in spite oif her notorious devotion to the 
pretensions of the pope. There is something in the 
spectacle which, on the whole, may be coimidered as 
indicating the stability of the social faibric in 6ur 
country ; something which*proelaims that the people 
of England are not easily enamoured of political 
vicissitudes. In a country niore pervaded- l>y the 
elements of revolutibn, and equally distracted be- 
tween conflicting creeds, the rival pretensions of a 
Protestant and a Romig(h^ queen naight have been 



prodoetiTe of a despenle and ftaogiuntry cHrO 
war.* 

Some doitbls have been entertained respecting tbe 
qneation whether Mary ever promiaed a n„ip,Mii«ih# 
ayatcira of toleration to the men.of Suf"- «rQ«MiMu7- 
folk* The inhabitants of that county, it should be 
•remembered, were more deeply and generally pos* 
aeaaed by the principles of the Reformation than those 
of any other district in the kingdom : and yet they 
were foremost in their loyalty to the popish princess, 
whom they regarded as their legitimate sovereign. 
That their allegiance was bribed by any declaration* 
amountiBg to a pledge of indulgence towards the 
Protestant faith has bsen eo much a matter of con* 
tioversy, that it can scarcely be safe to .assume it as 
a fact. On the other hand, it seems to be abso* 
lately certain that a promise to this efltect was, in 
the first instance, held out to the city of London: 
Cor, on the 13th of August, Mary declared to them 
that *'she meaned, graciously, not to compel, or 
strain, other men's consciences, otherwise than as 
God sboald, as she trusted, put into their hearts a 
persnaaion of the truth, through the opening kisword 
unio ihem.^^ The manner in which the '' word was 
to be opened," and the consciences of her sulgecta 
enlightened to receive the truth, speedily became 
apparent. A veiy clear indication of the intended 
process was made in a prodamation which followed 
on the i6th of the same month, in which, sh^ re- 
peated her indulgent declaration* with the reserve 

* ''liie BfiglMi,* mytGodw^nit "tre M their due raqwcts to thair 
frine6,MlojriUjetiiat«nt, that n» ragiM*— no, act the pretext ofrell' 
ftoti, oan alienate their aiffectiona rrom their lawful aoverelgn; whereof 
thb miaerable easeof T.ady Jane will give a memorable example. ' For, 
shhoufh her fhetta had Mid « atrong foimdation, and had moat aitia* 
eiaJiy raiaed thair auperatrttcture,— yet, aa aeon as the true and tm- 
doabted heir did bat manifest her resolntion to vindicate her right,— thiff 
a^orate pile preaeniiy fell/ aa U wcfo in the twiaUiM of a» eye ; aac 
that, ehieily by^ thetr endeavour, of whom, flir their raUgion'a aak«, Ltdjr 
J^oe might hare praaimed heraelf aaaured.*— fk|d^* Ann. 1503. EngL 



tbsit it«WM to be-oontidiied ^'iinttl iach time nn 
further order, by common consent, may be taken 
themn.'^* The text here promulgated was ^wfon 
attended. b^ a practical and very inteUigible com- 
mentary, in the release and restoration of Gardiner^ 
Tonstal, Bonner, Hethe, and Dayc in the advance* 
meat of the Bishop ef , Wiaohester to the dipniy. of • 
chancellor^ and in the issuing of a oommission for 
licensing, under the great seaii, such .pyeaohers only 
as, in his estimation, should be of sufficieatgrsvity 
and discretion to be ioirasted with the office. This 
order for silencing the refonned ckrgy, it witt be 
observed, was -a more arbitrary exercise of the royal 
empremacy than had ever been resorted to in the 
V course of the preceding' reign^ for it excluded the 
primate from all share in the selection of preachers, 
and consigned the matter wholly to the judgment of 
the chancellor. A stiU more'&rmidahle intiouitioa 
of ^e designs of the court was the issuing of a 
commission to the bisliops of London, Winchi^ter, 
Chichester, and Durham, (men whose tempers were 
not likely to be much sweetenied by the treatmei^ 
Ihey had. experienced in the Ibrmer l^ign), authorial* 
ing them to degrade and imprison the Proteetanl 
elergy, both ministers and prelates, on the thceefeld 
charge of treason, heresy, and matrimony. Of 
course it was net to be expected that Oranmec would 
remain long u^molested^fter the queen was firmly 
seated in her throne. Early in the month of August^ 
lie>was summoned before the council, doubtless to 
answer for his participation in the late treasonable 
attempt; and was immediately ordered to confine 
himself to Lambeth. He was brought beftifs^m 
again on the 27th of the same month ; and com- 
manded to bring him an inventory of his goods. 
What may have been the intention of the court 
towards him, at this moment, it may not be very 

• WUk. Cone. vol. ir. p. 8i. • . . 
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ewy to pffoii&vnce. Their proceedings, howevier 
•oon wore aa aeped of mere decided severity • for 
about the middle of the foUot»ring Septetti- 
ber, he was committed to the Tower, AiSTST!: 
The order for his committal was issued by ^'[J"'^'^ 
men who were as deeply involved in po- 
liUcal deUnquency as himself; and who yet had the 
effrontery to state, as the reason for his imprison- 
ment/that It was " thought convenient— as Well for 
the treason committed by him against the qaera's 
majesty, as for aggravating that offence, by spread- 
mg about sediUous biils, moving tumults to the dis- 
quieting. tA« present Jte/e,'»— that he should remain in 
custody till he should be « referred to justice, or 
further ordered, as should stand with the queen's 
pleasure* 

By the ''preseru state,*' the connseUbrs must Drob- 
ably have meant the ^te of things which cw ,c «. 
then existed m the mind and contem- "SSSi. 
platiqn of Mary and her Roman Catholic advisers • 
for no other ^^ state- than this,i most certainly, coSd 
be affected by any proceedings of Cranmer. So far, 
at least, as religion was concerned, the circum^ 
stances which involved him in the chaige of tumult 
and sedition had been of a directly opposite tend 
ency ; for they were precisely such as indicated a 
resolution to maintain things in the very condition 
m which they were left by tdward VI., Vnd which, 
as yet, had npt been revoked by any lenl enact- 
ment. The incidents to which the counciT had 
above alluded to were as follow. The obsequies of 
the late king were celebrated in English, at Weat- 
romster Abbey, and the sacrament administered ac- 
cording to the ritual of King Edward; vrtiile a 
BoUmu toe and hi^h mass, in Latin, we^ JSnU 
for him m tTie chape! of the Tower. That thearSh 
bishop was concerned in either of these soIemnSSs 
IS utterly destitute of proof. With the^^j^SS 
re^uimheassuredlyhadnoconcem; and^acwrd^ 
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to Qodwyn,* Bfty, thQiBiihop of €hic1i^ter (who 
)iad beea imprisoned 'Ui .the liist reign), was the ^r- 
son who officiated atlhe Aineral service in English. 
It was, nevertheless, veporied tiiat Cranmer had pro- 
fessed his readiness lo^officiate in the Latin service; 
an^, — what was. stiU more ontrageously false,'^that 
he had a^tual^y restored the celebration of theinass 
in his own cathedral.- These calumnies were too 
inuch even for the. habitual equanimity of the ardi- 
■to dridmiiM ^i^^op* While he was under restraint <at 
eooeamug um Lambeth, he drew- up a declaration, con- 
"'^ ceiv^d in language much more intemper- 

ate than'was usual with him, the object of which 
was, to repel this shameful mis-statement. It is 
true that the mass had been solemnized in Canter- 
bury cathedral ; but the person who officiated on the 
occasion was, not the primate, but Thomden, the 
suff'ragan of Dover,, and Vice-dean of Canterbury; 
the ungrateful and perfidious monk who had been 
always, treated .by. Cranmer as hk own familiar 
friend ; who had received from him, on many occa- 
sions, distinguished marks.of. respect and honour^f 
whO) nevertheless, in the retgn-of Henry VIIL, had 
joined in a conspiracy for the ruin of his patron ; 



*Aimtlf«15ftS. Bn|[l. Transl. p. 163, ed. W5. 

\ Wbanon** Oba«rv.ationB, Ac. Strype, Cniimi. App. p. 969, or p. 
1049, of Oxf. ed. The following cltaraoier. of tbi« man u gtven by 
, Strypn, ftwm- Poxe'a M88. ** Tbw Thornden wan a man bavinf ndtber 
.wit, Jaaraiiif, hor faoiieaty. And yet bia wit is very ready ; for be preach- 
" 0th as well extempore as at a: v«ar*s waminf ; m leaniediy tbat no ornn 
dan teH what be chiefly Intendetb or goeth aboiit to prove : ao apti^« that 
• grow of poinis Is not sufficient to tie Ms sermon togeihet: irat iinli^ 
lodoous, a monk, of whom F.rasmus raaketh mantlon in bia aolloquiw; 
who, If he were not garnished with those glorious titles, monk, doctor, 
■vjco-daaa. and suffragan, were worthy to walk openly in the atroeta with 
a bell and cock's comb .^—Stry pa, Cr.b. ill. c. 1. • 

ft seems very surpriiiing tbai Cranmer should have been ao long and 
4R»eompletely mistaken in this despicable pereon. tt appears, from a lettir 
veoeutly published, that in iU8 the primate aciaally recommended him 
to'lhe patronage of Cromwell, aa tbe flttast person fbr the office of prior 
• cf Christ Church, Canterbury, of which huuaehe was then a monk, and 
«Aar ward becama a ttrebendary . Seo Ciranme^s Remains, voL i. p. S38^ 
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ai^ Who f\6W had the attdsiieity, wi<fhotit donioHiher ' 
the archbishop, 16' make his metropolitan >ehorch the - • 
scette of open defection from' th^ ciause of the Re- . 
formation. It i» by no means wonderful that>the in.- > 
soknce ^nd treachery of this man should betray the ' 
archbishop into unusual commotioh' of spirit. He . 
was not content with addressing* a private ktterto^ a* i 
friend, in contradiction of the- reports in-question? . 
but he also drew up, with a view to pttblicartioD,-a < 
formal paper, in which he said that,'fbr twenty years, 
he had been well exercised in bearing evil reports • 
and lies, without being seriously mc^ested : but that. 
he was not prepared to endure such falsehoods^ 
when they threatened serious injury to God's truth. 
He therefore signified to the world, that it was not 
he that set up the mass at Csnterbury ; but it was ** a 
false, flattering, lying, and dissembling nronk,"' who 
did it without his advice and CDunsel. To this vin- 
dication of hhnself he added an intrepid challenge.' 
to the adherents of the Romish church, if the 
queen, he said, would but grmit him the opportunity^ 
he, together with Peter Martyr, and four or live- 
more, whom he should choose, would undertake^not 
only to defend the Common Prayer, thetmimetralittii 
of the sacraments, and other ntes and deremonies, : 
but also to show, thait iill the doctrine and religiDti/ 
established by Edward VI. wa^ more pure, iibdmore ' 
coQforma(ble to GodV Word,- than' any thart had 'inetiii 
known in England for the last ten ceniwM; and • 
that it wa9, 'Essentially, the same that had been used 
in the c^nfch for fifteen hundred years. Ail' this he 
engaged to- prove, on the condition that the linatter 
might be brought to the test of God*s Word* and that,' 
the disputatift) might be carried on<in writing.* 

Such was the " Declaration'^ of Cranmer, accord- 
ing t& tho* first draft of it : -but, before he cpidd 

: 
• . I 

*This paper in«yb« found in Strype'a Cranmer, b. UI. e..l. U<t .. 
Cnnmer^ Remains, toI. It. p J. 
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revise it,— 4yy some meaiie or other, now not irefy 

distinctly known,— -it was surreptitiously published,* 
and openly read in Chei^ide, early in September. 
Of the copies in circulation, several were brought 
to the lords of the council ; and when Craomer wa9 
interrogated whether he wds the author of it, he 
instantly admitted, that he was: but he expressed 
great concern at its. premature dispersion; not be* 
cause he was anxious to disffuise his sentiments, but, 
on the contrary, because it had been his intention to 
enlarge and correct the document, and then to fix it, 
with his own hand and seal to it, on the doors of all 
the churches in London. 

It is by no means improbable that this "seditious 
bHl," as the council were pleased to term it, event* 
ually cost the arcl^isbop his life. It has been 
thought^ that when he was summoned before the 
council, on the 27th August, and ordered .to bring an 
inventory with him, the intention of the court was 
to consign him to privacy and silence, upon a mod^ 
erate allowance^ for the remainder of his days.f But 
when they, subsequently, found him mrepareil, not 
only to disavow the mass, but to ppbush on every 
chnrch<-door of the metropolis a sort of deiUinc^ to 
the whcJe Romish party, they perceived that it 
would be madness to redcon upon his> nentrality, 
whether his future life were to be private or public. 
The moment, therefore, was now arrived kxc laying 
their hands heavily upon him : and he was. accord- 
ingly committed to the Tower \na we have akeady 
stated), hot merely for his former treason against the 
queen, but for his alleged perseverance in exciting 
tuBmlt and sediti(Hi. 

That Cranmer was fully prepared for ^xtremitieft 

'*Uwt« tramlatod byVtl. PailimiM, in 1«M,wltli tlM fbllimiiv 
BOCiM,— «* Leeta public^ Londiai, in VUo Mereatorumt ab amkoy mi clam 
aaiofiapham amripnerat, 5 8«pt. IMl*— flea Todd*a Cnumwr, vol. IL lu 
«7I, lilMe (S> ' . • ^ 

t Btajpa^ Craaro. b. iU. e. 1. 
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is quite obvious from the whole of his demeanour 
since the establishment of Mary on the throne^ and 
the commencement of severities ag^nst the Prot* 
estant ininfeters and bishops. From that time he 
began, in every sense of the expression, to set Ms 
ho!Use^in ordet^ and to m^l^e himself ready for the 
worst. One grand object of his anxiety was the 
liquidation of all his debts ; and when this was once 
accomplished, so that not a single demand. upon him 
reniained unsatisfied, he is said to have exclaimed^ 
** Thank God, 1 am now my own man ; I can now, 
with God's help, answer all the world, and face' all 
adversities thai may be laid; upon me.** But his 
fortitude did no^ show itself merply in this carefiil 
discharge of a pldjn duty. ' It was soon brought to a 
nfudch severer test. The prisons at that time began 
to be crowded with the victims of exasperated 
Romanism ; and nnmbers among the professors of 
the Reformation were meditating a retreat, into 
foreign lands; from the perils that were.coming 'thick 
and fast up^i\ their cause. Sonte, indeed, ^there seem 
to have been, whose conscience recoiled, at first, 
from the thongbt of flight, as if it weire a sign of 
cowardice' or unfaithfulness. The archbishop la- 
boured to dissipate these scrupW ; and for this very 
purpose ilddressed^a. letter to a religious lady of his 
acquaintance, in which he justified the practice by 
Scriptural examples; and concluded by exhorting 
her to viiihdraw herself speedily from the malice or 
her persecutors and God*s enemies, to fly into some 
place where God was most purely served : for thi$, 
ne said, would be no. slandering of the^ truth, but. 
rather the preservation of herself to God and the 
truth, and to the sotiiety and conafort of Christ's little 

flock.* The advi<9e which the archbishop 

had oflfered to his Q^iends was now ten- ^"y* 

* Strype*8 Cranmer, App. No. 78, where Oip whole letter is prlnMt 
adOnpaed '' u> Mrs. Wllkimwtt, penmdlng i^r to fly." It te alao printed 
in the Letters of i\m Maityn, foL 1|3, 84. Ani i» GnLn|iMr% ~ 
▼ol. i. p. 863. 
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dered by others to himself: and there can.Jse little 
doubt that at aay time previous to his. committal to 
the Tower he might have carried his maxims 4nto 
practice in his own favour, and placed himself beyond 
the malice of his adversaries. It is not , by any 
mean^ clear that, early in the reig^ of Mary, and be- 
fore her government was fully confident of its 
strength,, th'ey would not. gladly have escaped the 
embarrassment of dealing with the case of the arch^ 
bishop. To leave him wholly at liberty might be 
dangerous ; to proceed to hateful extremities against 
him might be nio^ dangerous still. His flight from 
England would have seasonably cut the knot of their 

Eerplexiti^s : but his notions of duty would not suffer 
im to afford theni that relief. He hada much more 
lofty rule of duty for himself than for others in an 
humbler rank. He regarded the primate of England 
as a standa^^bearer, who could not fly with honour, 
even in the darkest hour of peril: ana« conformably 
to these principles, he was steady at his post, while 
the followers of the gospel were rushing in multi- 
tudes' to the. Continent, in search of*an asylunw 
When urged to allow himself the benefit of his own 
principle,^ he repli^ that, whatever might be war- 
rantable in others, it would ill become the post he 
bccupied and the cause he. had maintained for so 
many years, to remove secretly from the realm, as 
if he were fearful of avouching all that he had en-- 
deavoured and achieved for the advancement of true 
religion.* The council,, however (we have seen), 
were soon delivered from the difiiculty occasioned 
by the archbishop^s refusal to withdraw: for his 
demeanour respecting the " Declaration/' above ad- 
verted to, furnished them with a seasonable, though 
hallow, pretext for committing him. to custody, as 
an incorrigible disturber of the public p,eaoe. 



* Stiype's Crenmer, b. iiii c. 3. — 890 alM GodwynVi Atwwifcy 
Trana. p. 16ft, 166, ed. 1675. . 
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The conduct of Oranmer, at this period) was such 
as would be extolled. in the life of a heathen sage, 
as an instance of heroic virtue: In a Christian 
bishop of the primitive time, it would have be^ 
thought an example of constancy worthy of all 
honoui^ and veneration. The same undaunted spirit 
<;ontinued to support him in' the midst of the dangers 
which every moment were gathering around, him. 
In the-nionth of October the queen assem- Act for ooniini. 
bled her first parliament ;, and among their 5*hS.|;^"v3l 
first labours was an act forcondrnling the. "^cameri^ie. 
mairiag^ of Henry VIII. with Caftherine of Arragon^ 
and thus restoring the legitimacy of the queen. ^This 
was a measure which might be reasonably eiCpected : 
but few, even aitiong those to whom the chancellor 
was most fully known, could have expected such a 
consummation of inipudenice and falsehood as that 
which now appeared in the preamble to the statute ; 
— affirming, as it did, that " Thoma» Oranmer, late 
archbishop, did, most ungodly and against law, jud^e 
the divorce upon his own unadvised understanding 
of the Scriptures, and upon testimonies of the uni- 
yisrsities, and some bare and niost untrue conjec- 
tures !^* Anv one who was ignorant of the previous 
history would find it hard to believe that Gardiner, 
the present, chancellor of Queen Mary (from his 
. office probabl]^ the framer of this very act), had been, 
^ of all men living, the most active in fixing up6n his 
mistress the stain of bastardy, — that Gardiner had 
been working ouf the pleasure of his master^ with 
^all his capacities, long before Oranmer was impli^ 
cated in the busine8S,-^that Gardiner was the man 
chiefly concefned in bringing Oranmer himself to 
the notice of Henry, and associating, him in the 
cdme task. Well may it be a^rmed, that the keeper 
of Queen Mary*8 conscience was a man ** past aU 
shame;*'* for whoithat was not past sh^me would 

* Bnnwt, Tol. tt. Ann. 1S5S. 
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endure that a falsehood eo contefoptible shoidd be 
put into the mouth of the legislature ; ai^d thiSj too, 
for tl^ evident purpose of directing the vengeance 
of the Roman Catholics against his formei^ colleague 
in the business of the divorce. ^ 
The same parliament which restored the queen 
c„u„^ ^, attainted Cranmer of high-treason. As a' 
toiotei of hifhp neceasarjT consequence, he was divested 
of the temporalities of the archbishopric, 
'which were immediately placed under sequestration. 
He appears to have been severely disquieted by the 
thought oC being branded as a traitor ; and he lost 
no time in adckessing to the queen the petition for 
pardon, which has been cited aboi^, and which coo- 
tains the explanation of his conduct in sanctioning 
the late king^s design for changing the su'ccession.* 
He dreaded the ignominy of. si^ering as a malefac- 
tor ; but always professed himself ready to meet 
with cheerfuli^^ss whatever afflictions he might be 
called upon to endure in the cause of Ood.f His 
conviction for treason took place in Novemb<u' ; and, 
at that time, he probably expected that hisu execution 
would speedily follow the sentence : for it has been 
ascertained that, shortly .after the attainder, he was 
publicly led through London, unshaken, and even 
cheerful, amid the general grief of the spectators, 
urgently imploring that there might be no tumults, 
and declaring that he expected to suffer in the course 
^f eight days.| At this period, therefore, it is evi- 
dent that. he. entertained no though^ whatever of 
being allowed to expire at . the stake, for his faith- 
fulness to his'Gdd, instead of perishing on the scaf- 
. (old for disloyalty to his sovereign. It might hav6 
been well for his ^ peace had he fallen, as he then 
expected, by- the hand of the executioner : for 

* Strype's Cranroer, App. No. 74. f Ibid. b. iii. c. 5. 

t Theae ctrcamsiances are stated 1)V Alaaeo, in a iMter dated ttw. 
15U, and cited by Mr. Todd, ftom G«r«l»B BOsoeU. U, (Htt. IVmU'i Cnm- 
■ir, ToL IL p. 304, note 2. 
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nothing could w^U be more deplorable than the 
whole prospect around hhn, turn in what direction 
he might The chief management of the realm 
consigned to Gardiner — the faithful Protestants 
driven* into exile, or pining- in dungeons — the for- 
eigners » who had been allowed in .the reign of Ed- 
ward to form congregations in England, now com- 
pelled to remove, and to carry with tficm the arts 
ind the industry by which they might have enriched 
the nation^-the married clergy cruelly divorced or 
deprived — a packed and obsequious convocation, and 
a parliament also at the devotion of the crown — and 
what, perhaps,, was more bitter than all, the pro- 
fessors of the gospel beginning to fall away in the 
season of persecution, and to defile their conscience 
by falling down before the consecrated ^.afer: 
these were the visions of sorrow and dismay which 
now presented theniselves to the view of the firch- 
bishop. On every side he beheld the structure 
which had cost him so many years of anxiety, and 
toil crumbling away before his eyes as if! it had been 
a fabric of clay. But even in these depths of dejec- 
tion, he was not left wholly destitute of conifort. 
When the prisons began tp he crowded b^ the defeat 
of Wyat*8 insurrection, three other distinguished 
martyrs were thrust into the same chamber with 
him. Their employment in captivity was afterward 
described by Latimer to the commissioners at Ox- 
ford ; and nothing could better become the situktion 
of men who were lying in peril of their lives for the 
testimony of the tnith : " Mr. Qraniner^ Archbishop 
of Canterbury,", said he, "Mr. Ridley, Bishop of 
London, that holy man Mr. Bradford, and I, old 
Hugh Latimer, were imprisoned in the Tower of 
London for Christ^s gospel-preachihg, and because 
we would not go a massing. The same Tower being 
so full of prisoners, .we four were thn^st into one 
chamber, as men not to be accounted of. But, God 
be thanked, to our great joy and comfort, there did 

M3 
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we together read over the New Testament with 
great deliberation and painful study : and I assure 
you,' as I will answer l>efore the tribunal, of God's 
Ruuesty, we did find, in the Testament, of God^s 
body and blood .no other but a spiritual presence, 
nor that the mass was any sacrifice for isin. But in 
that heavenly book it appeared that the sacrifice 
which Christ Jesns our Redeemer did upon the cross 
wa$ perfect, holy, and good, — that God the Heavenly 
, Father requireth none other, — ^nor that ever again 
to be done,"* - . 

In the colirse of a few months these consolatory 
occupations were broken off. The three confessors 
were dragged out ojf their cell, not indeed to death, 
but td the intermediate martyrdom of a public dispu- 
tation. The convocation had assembled at the same 
time with the parliament, at the summons of Bonner, 
who was now restored to the see of London, and 
e^cercised the functions of the imprisoned metropol- 
itan. The composition of this assembly was so 
entirely conformable to the views of the government, 
that there were not more than six of their number 
who had the inclination or the courage to stand up 
for the Reformation of King Ed ward, f They pro- 
cieeded, therefore, with aU imaginable alacrity in the 
work o5f demolition. The labours of Cranmer fell 
rapidly before them. The Liturgy and the Articles 
were speedily disposed of: and their next care was 
to restore the doctrine of the Eucharist to its foriher 
honours. ^A disputation was accordingly held in the 
'Lower House; and, at the especial desire of the 
queen, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
■ chosen for the subject. A more-^unexceptionable 
mode of proceeding could hardly have been adopted, 
if the contest had been conducted with any «em- 
blafice of fairness and decorum. But the spirit 
which.presided may be imagined^rom the language 

* Strype*! ficcl. Mem. til OS. 
t Btrype, Cniam. b. UL 6. 0. 
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of Weston, the prolocutor. ". We have the Word,^* 
said the reibrming. disputants, appealing, as usual, 
to the Scriptures : — " But we have the ewordy^^ was 
the reply of the insolent and shameless moderator. 
The outcry agaitist the manifest, iniquity of these 
proceedings seems to have awakened the Komanists 
to some, sense of decency: for it was resolved that 
the controversy should be renewed at Oxford, under 
the management of a committee selected from both 
universitiesr; and it was further determined that 
Cranmer and his two fellow-^isoners, who had 
beeo excluded from the former conflict, should now 
be summoned to a share in this!* . In pur- ^ U54. 
8uance of this resolution, they were re- ^.^^-^^'mu 
moved from, the Tower to the prison of ^j™***^ *• 
Bocardo, at Oxford, in the month of 
March: and in the April following the strife of 
words was to begin.' , , 

It would se^m as. if the dominant party regarded 
the approaching argumentt as a crisis of no ordi- 
nary importance, if we may judge by the pageantry 
with which it was ushered in. On Saturday, the 
14ith of April, the representatives of the Lower 
House of Convocation, with the Prolocutor Weston 
at their head, and attended by the dele- 
gates of either university, advaqcfed in toScSSSf" 
IH'ocession to St. Mary's, and seated' them- 
selves in the. choir, in front of the high altar. 
When their solemn devotions and the formal pre- 
liminaries of their business- were despatched, they 
sent orders to the mayor,, and bailiffs .ot Oxford, to 
bring Dr. Cranmer before them. The archbishop 
80oa appeared, guarded by a body of billrmon. He 
stood with his staff in his hand, with a grave and 
reverential aspect ; and in that posture ho remaiaed, 

• * Strype Cranm. b. ih. c.'K),iirid App. No. 77, 78. 
tAn ample accouQt of the Oxford disputations may 1>e iteenintbt 
Cccl. Biogr. vol. iii., eompiled chiefly fhnn Foxe. Cnuumi^i iluirB tal 
(tea iBijr be 4bQiidii^Qraain»Jlwa.iR9Lir.^ 4-^79. . / 
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having declined a se^t, which they had the courtesr 
to offer him. The prolocutor opened the proceed* 
ings with an harangue, in which he observed how 
commendable a thing was- unity in the. church of 
Christ; and then, turning to the archbishop, la^ 
mented that he, who Once had been a Catholic man, 
should have made an unseemly breach in the unity 
of the church, not merely by settinff forth erroneous 
doctrine, but by teaching a new wih every year. 
It was, however, her majesty's earnest desire that 
he should,' if possible, be recoviered from his schis- 
matical separation ; and she had, accordingly, been 

g leased to charge them with the office of reclaiming 
im. He then produced thet three articles which 
had been agreed upon as the main points for discus- 
sion ; the first of which affirmed the corporeal pres- 
ence in the sacrament of the altar; the second, 
declared. the transubstantiation of the consecrated 
elements; the third maintained the life-giving and 

gropitiatory vjrtue of the mass. The archbishop, 
eing desiired to pronounce his opinion on these 
propositions, replied that nothing could exceed his 
value for unity* as the preserver of all human com- 
monwealths ; the advantages of which he illustrated 
by various instances from ancient storv: and he 
added . that he would mOst cordially embrace it,—- 
provided always that it were a unity in Chriit, and 
conformable to the Word of God. He then deliber«. 
ately read the articles over, three or four times ; 
and being asked whether he wquld subscribe them, 
he saidt that, as they were there worded, they were 
all false, and at variance with Scripture ; and that 
conseqbently he must decline all . unity of which 
these propositions were the basis. He ofl^red, 
nevertheless, that he would prepare his answer in 
writing by the next day, if he might be allowed a 
copy of the articles. The prolocutor assented ; but 
told him that his anstwer must be in readiness that 
veiy night, and that he would be callad upon to 
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maiiitain the points of his dissent br scholtotic 
surgument in Latin, in the public schools. He was 
then consigned again to the custody of the mayor, 
and conduct/ed back to his confinemept at Bocardo^* 
which was no better-thau a £1 thy. prison for the re- 
ception of ordinary criminals, nis demeanour on 
this day was throughout so distinguished by vener- 
able gravity and modest self-possiession, that seve- 
ral of the academics, who disapproved lus opinions, 
were moved by it even. to tears. 

The next day, Sunday Xh^ 15th of April, a grand 
'and solemn banquet was held by the commissioners 
at Magdalen College, after the sermon at St. Mary's, 
which was delivered by Harpsfield, chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. In the course of the evening 
the written answer of Cranmer was. sent in to the ^ 
prolocutor, who was entertained at Lincoln Col- * 
lege. In this paperf he professed that he could 
acknowledge no such thing as a natural body, of 
Christ, which should be merely spiritual,r— the ob- 
ject of intellect aqd not of sense,-— and not distin- 
guishable infto parts or members. He contendeid, 
with the ancient doctors, that the bread and wine 
were called the body and blood of Christ, by a.mode 
of speech that was purely figurative ; and that the 
guests at the holy table of Christ are there remindeRd 
that his crucifixion supplies a nutriment as needfijd 
for our souls, as material sustenance is needful for 
otir bodies. He, lastly, maintaine4 that the 'oblatioQ 
of Christ upon the cross was of supreme and final 
efficacy i and that to seek for any other saorffice 
ior sin would be to make the great propitiation of 
none effect. 

On Monday, the 16th of April, at about 8 o'clock, 
the commissioners proceeded, with the usual pomp 

* " Boeardo is a Mtlnking filthy priton for dninkards, and harlota. and 
fha vilest sort of people.* Bifdtoy toBradferfl ; Lattem oTllM Manyitb 
^,— Corerdale's note. 
• t,C3oU. U. Red. 82. ' 
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and fotmality, to the divinity schools: and Gran- 
mer was brought forward to underjB^o the baiting of 
a pi||t>Uc dispute. He was immediately conducted 
to the respondent's desk, and near him were seated 
the mayor and aldermen of Oxford. The business 
was opened by the prolocutor in a speech which coni-^ 
menced with the following sentence : '' Brethren, 
we are this day met together to confound that de- 
testable heresy of the vierity of Christ's body ih the 
sacrament." This exordium was so ludicrously 
equivocal, that it Was received with a universal 
burst of laughter. A» soon as the indecorous mer- 
riment had subsided the prolocutor continued his 
li^rangue, the main object of which was to show 
that to oppose the doctrine of transubstautiation 
was neither more nor less than to deny the power 
and truth of God. Upon this the archbishop re- 
marked, that they were met for the discussion of 
certain controverted matters, which yet, thdy were 
told, it was unlawful and even impious to dispute : 
tmd ** if this be so," he s^lded, " surely mine answer is 
expected in vain." The contest respecting the in- 
disffufable points nevertheless commenced. ^* Your 
opmion, reverend master doctor," said Chedseyi* 
who was to begin the debate, '^ is different from the 
Scripture, therefore you are deceived." To this 
specimen of logical audacity, Cranmer replied, of 
course, by denying the former proposition. The 
opponent then contended, that the word "body" 
was to be taken in its literal acceptation; and that 
it had always been so taken by the church. Cran- 
mer, on the contrary, insisted that the language 
was wholly metaphorical, and that the church had 
80 understood it from the bep^nning; and this pro- 
jposition he offered to maintain by argurhents which 
he had prepared in writidg, and which he now de* 
sired might be read aloud. The request was, appa- 

* Thii dtamitatioB with dMdaey to ficlnttd la OniuiMr^ tinaabm^ 
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rently, aeceded to by Dr. Weston ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, the paper was never read. It would be 
impossible to detail the remainder of the contro- 
versy, without filling a great portion of our volume. 
The whole was, in truth, a scene of wearisome and 
most disorderly wrangling. It lasted from eight in 
the morning till nearly two in the afternoon. The 
argument was carried on sometimes in English, and 
sometimes in Latin. The prelate was compelled to 
stand alone against a multitude of antagonists. He 
was perpetually assailed with unmannerly interrup- 
tion. The prolo(;utor disgraced himself by heaping 
epithets of disparagement upon the archbishop; 
and his ofiensive vehemence wad a signal for turbu*- 
lence and clamour to the miscellaneous auditory : 
so that the schools resounded at intervals with hiss- 
ing, and hooting, and peals of laughter, and other 
symptoms of vulgarity and rudeness: and the as- 
sembly was at length dismissed by the exemplary 
moderator, with an invitation to the crowd to ex- 
press their sense of triumph by shouts of " Vicit 
Veritas. ^^ 

Such w:eTe the courtesies which dignified an im- 
portant and solemn theological argument, in the 
sixteenth century, and in the most renowned uni- 
versity of Europe ! The process by which the late 
primate of England was to be stamped as a heretic 
was such as, at the present day, would almost dis- 
grace the hustings, at a period of the most tumultU' 
ous /political excitement. The uproar which on 
this occasion was suffered to dishonour an asse^lbly 
of scholars and divines, and to. heap oppression and 
insult on the first ecclesiastic in the realm, may . 
partly be ascribed to the semi-barbarous condition 
of society ; and it might perhaps be too much to 
afiirm that nothing of a similar description had ever 
occurred when Roman Catholics, instead of Prot- 
estants, had been placed on their defence.* Bat il 

* Any Me wbo wikbM to m« tiM grmmikina fff tfte KoiMn CMhoUai^ 
niailTvtd Um maiiaer is wbkli tbe yablto dlfcvMloM bt nn i"^ 
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may, I presume, be very confidently asserted, that 
never before w^re the decencies of public discussion 
so infamously violated as on this trial of Cranmer and 
his two associates. The very persons theniselve% 
who had been guilty of these outrages on equity aftd 
common humanity, appear to have been stricken 
with a. sense of shame : for on Thursiday, the 19th 
of April, Cranmer was produced in the schools once 
more, in the character of an opponent to Harpsfield, 
who was then' to perform his exercises for the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity.* The contest on this' 
day seems to have been carried on with a much 
more creditable show of order and propriety. The 
first part of the dispute related merely to the au- 
thority of the church, as a guide to the safe inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; but the parties soon found 
themselves again on the old debateable ground of the 
corporeal ptesence : and then ther« followed a long 
course of bickering, after, the. scholastic manner, in 
which the most awful topics were bandied to and 
frd, in language Vhich (to say nothing qf its mon- 
strous absurdity) has, to our ears, a sound of gross 
irreverence, if not of positive impiety. It was de- 
bated, for instance, whether the body pf our blessed 

md tbeir adTeratnrieswere conduct^, nw^ find Uum in tb« lesuit Fvr- 
■ona's " Review of Ten Disputations in the time of Bdward Vi: and 
Que^n Mary.** His first instance is somewhat nn fortunate ; for he 
coafeases that Peter Martyr was almost hissed oat of the schools by the 
scholars atid the betirers. With regard to the third of these debates, he 
complains (on the authority of Archdeacon Langdale, who was present), 
that It was conducted, with great inequality— 'that the Protestants were 
ttnftirly assisted by the nnoijerator, Ridley,- and that the Catholics were 
hit«rrupted and born© down by taunts and menaces. The fourth dis- 
putation^the Jesuit calls a ridiculous colloquy, and likens it tpthe bariinff 
of little Dearies I In the sevenib disputation (the first in Qnem Mary's 
tinMr),.Philpot is ;»aid to have bseH very disorderly, and to hate talked 
bravely of his readiness to be burned ; a readiness which, " in his mad 
modd,"* as the Jesuit describes it, he atter^rd, gloriously manifested. 
In advertinc rotbe threb last, in which Cranmer, Ridtev, and Latimer . 
•were baited, he very coolly says, that "if Foxe say truly, tha maimer 
of argumg was not so orderly and school-like as it might have heen.*' 
BAView, Ac. deep. 41, 75, ed. 1604. The copy consulted by me is in 
the Library of Trinity College, (Jambridge. iB. 7, 3S. 

* Anmecount of thisdiapaUMi^ is printedin GrarimM^a SMBeina, v%a. 
tT»,f . tf7-75 ^ 
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SaviotiT was present in the sacrament in siich a 
mannw that he could be eaten; whijther he was 
there substcmtiaUy, or bnly as touching his substance^ 
' but not after this nianrier-of his substance ; whether his 
body could haye quantity in heaven, while it was 
present without ^antity on earth ; whe,ther (quantity 
could be predicated of it at all, or whether it were 
not rather quantitative^ or existing, not actually in 
quantity^ but after the mariner of quantity ; whether 
Christ were swallowed, in the sacrament, by wicked 
men, and if so, how long he remained in the eater ! 
At the present day, A must appear beyond measure 
astonishing that grave and learned' men could en- 
dure to desecrate the most solemn, mysteries of our 
faith with all this Mirthless metaphysical jargon. 
It must be remembered, however, that Cranmer in 
resorting to it^ acted purely on the defensive ; for 
though he was on this occasion personally the op- 
ponent, his cause was throughout the object^ of 
aggression ; and it was absolutely essential to the 
honour of that cause that he should show himself 
a complete master of the weapons with which the 
warfare against it was usually carried on. His con- 
summate accomphshment in the scholastic learn- 
ing enabled him to acquit himself y^ith a steadi- 
ness and serenity which extorted praise even from 
Weston himself, who before had appeared w,ellnigh 
destitute of all aptitude for the common civilities of 
creditable society. " Your wonderful gentle beha- 
viour, good Master Doctor Cranmer," said the projo- 
cqior, ** is worthy of much commendation ; and that 
I may not deprive you, of your right and j^ist deserv- 
ing, I give you most hearty tha.nks, both m my own 
name and in the name of all my brethren.'* And 
thereupon all the doctors present courteously put 
off their caps : and with this outward show of re- 
spect, the archbishop was dismissed back to his 
prison.* . 

* itrype'li Onyonar. 
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In order to secure the nnrrative ftom interruption^ 
I have hitherto purposely abstained from all nv^ntion 
of the share which was borne by Ridley and Latimer, 
in this famous disputation : and, i*ven now^ our no- 
tice of it must,, unavoidably, be* brief. The day ap- 
pointed for Ridley was Tuesday the 17th of April; 
for Latimer; Wednesday the 18th. The insults they 
experienced were precisely similar to ^hose which 
had been heaped upon th^ archbishop. The treat- 
ment of Latimer was, itideed, if possible^ still more 
disgracefully brutal. The venerable, and simple- 
hearted, man stood before the commissioners, com- 
pletely broken down with affe and inHrinityT-prpr 
fessing hiinself at all times hut slenderly qualified 
for the conflicts and stratagems of theological debate 
— ^pleading that his memory was then wellnigh gone, 
gb that. he was no longer master of the moderate re- 
sources which he on6e possessed-rand declaring 
that, even if he were armed at all points, his bodily 
decay would utterly disable him &om the fatigues 
of such a contest.* The hearts must have been 
strangely seared which could resist an appeal like 
this, from the lips of a feeble old man, bending under 
the weight of fourscore years ! And yet it was re- 
sisted. He, who had worn a mitre, and {ladpreached 
in the presence of kings, was now borne down and 
browbeaten, and assailed with taunts, and .revilings, 
and merciless derision. Whatever may be S\e 
merits or demerits of the Ronran Catholic creed, 
there was enough in this odious scene to cover with 
ignominy the individual Roman Catholics who hap- 
pened to preside at it ; and io naake both papists and' 
Protestants bltish at the thought that fhe persons 
who thus degraded thendselves were mefi of Eng- 
land ! One quality, however, there was, in the ven- 
erable prisoner, which neither the weakness of age 
nor the cowardly malice of his auditory could sup- 

* lb nid hM waa aa fit to dispute, aa to be made GapcaiQofCaiaw. • 
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press, even for an instant-^^nd that was his uncon- 
querable strength of purpose. The prolocutor re- 
proached him w)th his stubbornness. *^ It cometh,'' 
said he» ^ merely of vainglory, and Will do you no 
good when a fagot is in your beard : and we all 
see, by your own confession, how little cause you 
have to be stubborn ; for your learning is in feoffer^s 
hold.* The qufsen's giface is merciful, if ye will but 
turn."— "You shall have no hope of me to turn," 
was the reply of Latimer; " I pray for the queea 
daily, that, she rmy turn from this religion." And 
so ne was sent back to his dungeon, for an obsti- 
nate and incorrigible misbeliever. 

The might and accomplishment of Ridley gave 
much more serious trouble to his inquisitpr^. The 
martyr was in the full vigour of his faculties ; and 
never were his powers and attainments exhibited to 
more triumphant advantage. He, as well as Lati- 
mer, had more of constitutional (irmness than the 
archbishop ; and this invaluable property, combined 
with, the activity of his faculties, enabled him to 
produce his store of things, both new and old, with a 
readiness and self-possession which perpdiually con- 
founded his opponents, and forced from one of them 
the bitter exclamation, that, even if he were to main- 
tain the heresy of Ariiis,.the subtlety of his wit 
would enable him to shake off the authority of the 
fathers, and even of the very. Scriptures themselves. 
AH, however, was to no purpose. When the three 
days* controversy was over, the papists cried out 
victoriay and told the combatants, to their faces, that 
they were ^fairly vanquished. The Protestant pro- 
fessors, on the contrary, were linspeakably elated 
with the issue of the conf ict : and their sense of the 
faithfulnete and courage of their "three champipns 

• * 
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was expressed to them, in a letter of coi^gratulatioQ 
from Rowland Taylor (himself in bonds for the 
faith), whiph breathes in every .word o( it the gallant 
and even joyous spirit of that Mout-hearted Chris- 
tian. It would be a grievous wrong to the memory 
of Cranmer and his colleagues to omit one syllable 
ofit. 
" Right Reverend Father in the Lord, — ^I wish you 
LrtteroTRow. ^ eujoy , c owtinually , God's grape and 
knd Tt^yiot to peace through lesus Christ. And God 
*^'*^'*^ be praised, again, for this your* most ex- 
cellent promotion, wluch ye are^ealfed unto, at this 
present, — 4hat is, that ye are xjounted worthy to be 
allowed among the number of Christ'^ records^and 
witnesses. England ha,th had i9|Ut few learned bishops 
that would stiek to Christ ad ignem indusivi. Once 
again, I thank God, heartily, for your, most happy 
onset, — most vali ant proceediiig, — -mo.8t constant suf- 
fering of all'such> infamies, hissings, clappings, taunts, 
open rebukes, loss of living and liberty, — for the 
defence of God's cause, truth, and glory, i cannot 
utter witji pen how I rejoice in my heart for you 
three, such captains in the- fore ward under Christ^ 
cross, banner, or standard^ in such a cause and 
skirmish: when not only two of oUr Redeepier's 
strong-holds are besieged, but all his chief castles^ 
ordained for our safeguard, are traitorously im- 
pugned. This your enterprise, in the sight, of all 
that be in heaven, and of all God^ pepple in earth, 
is most pleasant to behold; This is another maimer 
of nobility, than to be in the 4'orefront of worldly 
WJirfares. For, God's sake, pray for us ; for we faU 
not daily to pray for you. ,We are stronger and^ 
stronger in the Lord, His name be praised : and we 
doubt not' that ye be so, in Christ's own sweet 
schoolt Heaven is, all and wholly, of our side. 
Therefore, gaudete in Dpmino semper, et iierum gau^ 
4et€ et exidtate. • Rejoice always in the Loxd, jandf 
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again, rejoice and be glad^. — ^Your< assured in Christ, 
Rowland Taylor."* 

On the 20tj[L of April, the three prelates were again 
brought to St. Mary's, — again they were 
peremptorily asked, whether or not they mt^^iaaSi 
would subscribe the articles,^— and again «»*«»«*• 
they were told that they had been defeated in fair 
open disputation.. Cranmer instantly repelled the 
assertion, and protested that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole proceeding had been most iniqui- 
tously conducted ; that he had been exposed through- 
out'to clamorous interruption; and that it would 
have been impossible for him either to oppose, or 
answer, as he was prepared to do, withoyt conde- 
scending tq an unseemly brawl, with four or five 
antagonists at once^ The other two^ declared that 
they would stand to every word that they had uttered : 
upon which the three were placed together, and the 
reading of their sentence commenced, by which they 
were pronounced to be no longer members of the 
church. In the midst of his task the reader was 
interrupted, and the prisoners were asked— once 
more and finally — ^whether they would turn or nol 
" Read on, in the name of God," — was their unani- 
mous reply, — *' for we kre not minded to turn ;" and 
the officer then completed the promulgation of their 
doom. The moment he had finished, the archbishop 
exclaimed, '* From this your judgment and sen- 
tence, I appeal.to the just judgment of the Almighty ; 
trusting to be present with him in heaven, for whose 
presence in the altar I am thus condemned." — ** I 
trust," said Ridley, *' that although I be not of your 
communion^ my name is written jn another place, 
whither your vpices will soon despatch us." And, 
*^I thank God most heartily," added Latimer, "that 
he hath preserved me to glorify him by this kind 
of death." The three were then sent back to 

* Stryp*^ Cranmer, b. iU. e. lOl 
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the prison^ as condemned and excommunicated her- 
etics. 

The prelates, notwithstanding their patient bearing 
in. the contest, were honestly indijjnant at the man- 
ner in which, it had been conducted: and they did 
not fail to endeavour that the world should be in full 
possession of their, grievances. THat no unfair or 
imperfect state n^ents should get po;ssession of the 
public ear, Ridley drew up a' careful account of nis 
own part in the controversy, to which he annexed a 
preface, complaining of its vexatious disorder, com- 
pared with which the clamours of the Sorbonne were 
patterns of modesty.* The archbishop, in like man- 
ner, was impatient to lay before the government a 
representation of these unrighteous dealings: and 
accordingly drew up a letter to be laid before the 
lords of Uie council, in which he began by soliciting 
their intercession with the queen for pardon of his 
treason, and briefly appealing (as he had done be- 
fore, in his petition to Mary herself) to their own 
knowledge of the nianner/in whi9h he had been en- 
tangled in the project for her exclusion. His main 
object, however, was to denouilce the partiality and 
confusion of the proceedings at Oxford.' How the 
other two disputants were ordered, he professes him- 
self ignonmt, as the three were separated from each 
other. As concerning himself, the following is his 
own accounts — *^ Doctor Chedsey was appointed 
to dispute against me; but the disputation was so 
confused, that 1 never knew the like; every man 
bringing forth what him liked, without. Order. And 
such h^ste was made, that no answer could be suf- 
fered to be taken fully to my argument, before 
another brought a new argument.. And in such 
weighty matters, the disputation must tie^ds be 
ended in one day^ which can scarcely be ended iu 
three months ! And when we had answered them, 
they would not appoint us one day to bring forth 

* fittiirpe, CianvL b. UL c la 
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our proofs, that they mi^t answer u^, being by me 
i^equired tliereunto : whereas, I have more to say 
than can be well discussed, as I suppose, in twenty 
days. The- means to resolve the. truth had beeUt 
to have suffered us to answer fully to all that they 
could say ; and then* they again to answer a» fully 
to all that we can say. But why they would not 
answer us, what other cause can JLhere be, but that 
either they fearfed the matter, or that they were 
unable^ to answer us t Or else, for some considera- 
tion, they, made such haste,, not to seek the truthi 
but to condemh us, — that it must be done^ in post* 
has t^e, before the matters could be thoroughly heard* 
For, in all haste, we were all three condemned qf 
heresy. Thus much I thought good to signify to 
your lordships, that you may know the indifferent 
handling of matters, leaving the judgment thereof 
unto your wisdom. — And I beseech your lordships 
to remember me, a poor prisoner, unto the queen^s 
majesty : and I shall pray^ as I do daily, for the long 
preservation of your good lordships, in all goc^linesa 
and felicity."* 

It appears from ihis letter, that the government 
still hesitated to do that for which Cranmer was so 
impatient* — namely, to wipe off from his name the 
stain of traitor, and to leaive him to his fate as a 
condemned heretic. It is not positively certain 
that this despatch ever reached its destination, to 
expedite his suit. It is dated the 23d of April, and 
was ready previously to the departure of Weston 
from Oxford. In an unlucky moment the archbishop 
bethought him of intrusting this misjsive to the care 
of the prolocutoi', who charged himself with its safe 
delivery. The writer had speedy cause to repent 
this ill-placed confidence. The unmannerly churl 
had the baseness to open the letter on his journey; 

* Thi» letter is dated April 28, ISM. It it printed In CruuMi't Re« 
mainfl, toI. L p. 306» Lett. 207. 
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and finding the contents sa little to his own credit, 
as president at the recent debate, he immediately 
sent it back to the archbishop. Whether any other 
nfieans were taken to forward it to the council is 
now unknown. It is, however, probable enotigh 
that it may have reached their lordships, by some 
messenger, more trusty than the reverend prolocu- 
tor of the convocation !• 

It happened, fortunately, that the office of record- 
ing the particulars of this disputation was committed 
to two faithful friends of the archbishop, who acted 
as^ notaries on the occasion. One was Gilbert Moun- 
son, the other no l^ss a personage than Jewel, the 
celebrated apologist of the Church of England. An 
a:ccount of the whole, under th« seal of the univer- 
sity, and the subscription of these trusty officials, 
Was exhibited by Weston to the convocation ; and 
from this, compared with the narratives' dtawn up 
by Cranmer and Ridley then^selves of all they could 
remembet, tlie history transmitted to us has proba- 
bly been compiled.! The papists were so much 
elated with the victory which they clahned, that 
thejr were extremely anxious for a repetiHon of its 
glories at the other university. It was their inten- 
tion that Hoper, Bradford, and others, who were 
then in custody, should be conveyed to Cambridge, 
to make sport for their oppressors, as Cranmer and 
his two colleagues had done at Oxford. • But these 
men had, happily, learned wisdom from the fate of 
their brethren. Anxious as they were to suffer all 
extremities for the good cause, they saw no neces- 
sity for giving their adversaries another opport^mity 
of gracing their iniquitous dealing with the name of 
victory i ■ It was accordingly recommended by Hoper, 
that if they consented to dispute at bU, and should 
find themselves assailed in the course of the debate 
with sboffs Bad yells, or any similar interruptions 

* Strype'i Cianmn^ b. UL e. S. f Aid. e. IOl 
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and insults, they should instantly refuse to carry on 
the disputation for one moment longer, and demand 
that the discussion should thenceforward be held 
before the queen and council, or el^e in the presence 
of the whole parliament.* The effect of this wise 
counsel was seen in a declaration put tim otter pm*. 
forth by the principal Protestant con- ?'"?.. <>«f'j>!« 
fessors, then imprisonea m London, m offer to umr» 
which they positively refused all disputa- Si*^r'**i>S£!.* 
tion to be held before a tribunal of com-. ""**• 
missioners : but expressing their entire readiness to 
maintain their opinions in the way of public argu- 
ment, in the presence of her majesty and her coun- 
cil, or before either house or both houses of the 
legislature. The same memorable clocument con- 
tains ^n intrepid and articulate statement of their 
reasons for this determination — a statement whiph. 
is equally remarkable for its tone of respectful defer- 
ence for established authority, and for its intrepid 
exposition of their reasons for declining a jurisdic- 
tion which had been so shamefully abused. And by 
this protest they maqfully vindicated their own in- 
tegrity, and their unabated confidence in the cause 
to which they had devoted themselves; while at the 
same time they most effectually defeated the malice 
and obliquity of their persecutors. ... 

It might reasonably have been expected that the 
instant execution of Oranmer and his two friends 
would be the Consequence of their unflinching asser- 
tion of thtiir prifnciples. But this wae not so ; for 
eighteen months elapsed from the period ^f the Ox- 
ford disputation before Ridley and /Latimer were 
dragged to the stake ; and there was an iiiterVal of 
some five months more between their martyrdom 
and that of Cranmer. ' The cause of this delay may 
be easily explained. The wislles of the< dominant 
r^ty had been swift to sked blood; so swift that 

^ SiiypCs Cranmer, b. til. e. Jl. 
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'Gardiner was never backward to grant commissions 
for the trial and condemnation' of heretics ; so svnft 
that the egregious prolocutor, when doubts Were 
started as to the strict legality of these proce^ings, 
scrupled not to exclaim, *' ^t forceth not for a law ; 
we have a commission to proceed with them ; wh^ 
they he despatched^ let their friends sue th§ lawy* The 
queen's council, however, were hardly prepared to 
keep pace with this precipitation. The papal au- 
■ thority, and with it the whole body of tne canon 
law, had been abolished in England. The queen, on 

the other hand, was withheld by her own 
SSf'fei^Jt principles from the exercise of her powers 
j*J*^?/''jj as heaui of the church. The consequence 
tt«%riiMiUb«' Was, a complete vacancy in the supreme 

ecclesiastical jurisdiction. By the com- 
mon law, Indeed, a heretic might be punished with 
death : but the secular arm by whjch death was to 
be inflicted was utterly powerless, unless the heretic 
had been convicted before a competent tribunal; 
and, for the reasons above stated, no such tribunal 
could now be said to exist in the kingdom. Besides, 
in t^ie cases of the three prelates, there was this 
additional difficulty ,-^that the commissioners who 
had pronounced their condemnation were only 
priests; whereas it was the ancient and uniform 
practice of the church that bishops should be tried 
by Judges of their own order. f It does not, indeed, 
appear that Cranmer and his fellow'-sufDsrers had 
raised this objection to the legality of their sentence : 
but the maxim on which that objection might be 
founded, though not insisted on by the. prisoners 
themselves, was hardly to be disregarded by those 
who still, in their hearts, adhered to the papal system. 
These considerations were of suMcient weight i9 
ffive pause to the council of the queen ; and to pro- 
4uce a resolution that the judges and legal advisers 

* 8crype*« Cranmer, b. iii. c. 13> 
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of the crown should be coQsulted^ respecting the 
disposal of the offenders, convicted, as they had 
been, of obstinate heresy, by the universities of 
Oxford ana Cambridge* The life of the archbishop, 
it is true, was already under forfeit to the law ; for 
he was attainted of treason, and was still unpar- 
doned : so that he might at any moment have been 
sacrificed, had such been the pleasure of the govern- 
ment. . But then, to single him out for execution 
would be a most invidious proceeding, when others 
muQh more guilty^ and among them Roman Catho- 
lics, had been spared ; and, further^ to bring him to 
the scaffold as a pobtical offender would have been 
to defraud the spirit of intolerance of its highest 
and chief victim The result of their dehberations 
was, that before the fires of persecution could be 
kindled, it would be necessary to restore the authority 
of the pope, and advisable to revive the sanguinary 
statutes, which had been repealed in the reign of (he 
reforming king. It was, moreover, felt that nothing 
would appear more detestably iniquitous than to 
execute, by virtue of those revived enactments, 
offender? who had been tried and condemned previ- 
ously to such revival ; and that it would consequently 
be expedient to treat the proceedings at Oxford as a 
nullity, and to await the issue of a fresh trial before 
a legally constituted covirt. 

But if the w^nt of a competent authority rendered 
the sentence against the prisoners ques- g,,,,,^ ^ 
tionable, it must, in precisely the same *t^n <iet«iwrf la 
degree, have affected the legality of their ""^^ 
imprisonment for heresy. In spite of this obvious 
consideration, however, the scruples of the court 
produced no interruption or even mitigation of their 
etptivity. They were still dealt with as convicted 
criminals. Cranmer was detained in custody at Bo- 
cardo : while Ridley and Latimer were consigned to 
the care of individual inhabitants of Oxford. Their 
treatment appears to have been marked both by 
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severity and caprice. Ridley complained that, after 
their condemnation, " it changed like sour ale in 
summer." They were deprived of the services of 
their own people^ and placed under the guardian- 
ship of churlish and watchful keepers. They were 
not always fiUowedthe comfort of implements for 
writing. AU free comnmnication between them 
was wellntgh prohibited. They were occasionally 
harassed by ridiculous charges of attempting to 
escape from their confinement. And what, perl^ps, 
was more afflicting than all, tl?ey were avoided by 
the members of the university, like tnen infected with 
pestilence. It was remarked by Ridley as a " won- 
derful thing," that their solitude was not cheered by 
a single office of kindness from any due of their 
brethren in scholarship. *■ The sympathies of humble 
and unlettered men were much more lively than 
those of the learned orders. The townsmen of Ox* 
ford, and many at a distance, tawhom the prisoners 
Were known only by their virtues and their suffer- 
ings, were generous in supplying their necessities. 
Provisions and clothing were' despatched to them 
from London, with a liberality which drew fbrth 
expressions of the most cordial thankfulness from 
Ridley. It further appears that they were assisted 
with money ; but this reUef was partially intercepted 
by occasional embezzlement. At length, indeed, 
directions were given by the government for their 
support : though, to the egregious dishonour of the 
court, the persons who furnished it were never able 
to recover more than a very small portion of the 
amoimt expended by them . in obedience to the 
order.f 

These multiplied vexations, however, were insuffi- 
cient to depress the fortitude of the martyrs. The 
prison-house was ^rith them a scene of holy medita- 
tion, or useful labour. Poor old Latimer, indeed, 

•8tfype^Crmainar,b.Ui.«.ll. ^IM.t.21, ' 
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w«8 able to. do little more than repeatedly peruse 
the New Tefttament ; and this he did till his soul 
was filled with the spirit of the volume, and endowed 
with such might in the inward man, that the infirmities 
of the flesh were foi'gotten and set at naught. The 
labours of Ridley were suqh ks might have reflected 

gory on a period of the most Entire comfort and 
isuret* although he was sometimes compelled tb 
write* with 'strips of lead, cut from tl^e windows of 
his dwelling ; and,;f6rwant of paper, to commit his 
thoughts to the rfijirgin of liis printed books. f The 
time of the archbishop, was occupied t>3rtly in dis- 
cussions with learned men qf the opposite perstia- 
fiion ;- but chiefly* in the. vitidication of his \york on 
the SAcrameht, in sunewer to Bishop Gardiner^s booK* 
entitledvMarcus Constantius ; three parts of which 
were actually completed by him^^ during the period 
of hU confinement. J Many of the other imprisoned 
gospellers employed their solitary hours in exer- 
tions equally beneficial to their cause ; and the pas- 
toral letters of consort idn and instruction, addressed 
by them to their brethren in affliction, are said to 
hat© been signally instrumental in furthering the 
Reformation. 

Within three months from the tinie of their con- 
demnation, the queen wa$ united to Philip of Spain: 
and, ih>the course of th^ summer, Pole came to Eng- 
land with legatine authority, to reconcile the kin^- 
d<)m' to the churph, and to absolve the parllsiment 
and convocation from the guilt of heresy and schism; 
an indulgence which was accordingly administered 
with great solemnity befpre the termidSitioij of the 

Sear. No exertions had beer)| spared to collect a 
[ouae of Commons " of the w'ise, grave; ^ni Catholic 

♦ A list oftbisae mtfy be f^nndin Strype'« rranmer, b.' iU. c. 11. ^ 

X " Two oCthem -were Iqst in Oxford, and one cairtc into the hwpdt of 
John Foxe ; but- even mat part is gone, with his fellows, tat aught that I 
can And aiMmg Foxe'to papers.'''- Aru(. e^. 18. 
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sort ;^' and the means resorted,to for tne accomplisli- 
ment of this purpose were siich as openly outraged 
all freedom of election.* The temper of the convo- 
cation was in eQual harmony with the wishes of the 
court. Soon after their asseiQbling, an address was 
presented by the Lower House to the Upper, the 
petition of whieh consisted of twenty-eight articles ; 
one of which was for the destruction o{ heretical 
writings, and, among them, of Cranmer^s book, on 
the Sacrament ; of the Protestant communion o$ce; 
and all '* susjtect^^ translations of the Bible. Another 
of these articles recomiqended the reviv.al x>f tlie 
statutes enacted against the Lollards and .false 
preachers in the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., 
BaTivai of the *^ Houry V. ; and the restoration of the 
pe(Moaa4 «>t- bishops, and other ecclesiastical ordina- 
"^ tiesj to their ancient jurisdiction over 

heretics, schismatics, and their abetters :t a sugges- 
tion which was faithfully carried into effect in the 
following December. 
In the midst of these impending terrors, the iifi- 
comgeorthe prisoned reformers maintained a demean- 
'•**"*^ . our suitable to the grandeur of the -cause 
for which they were called to suffer. It was. in the 
May preceding that th«y had declined the proposed 
disputation at Cambridge ,: and in their declaration to 
that effect, they complained, loudly and boldly, that 
they were detained in durance, not as ^rebels and 
traitors, but only for their faithfulness to the word 
and truth of God. After the union of Mary with 
Philip of Spain, another address was^presented iy 
these "prisoners foir the ]gfospel, to the king and 
queen, and their most honourable high court of par- 
liament C^ in which they express their alarm for the 
miseries threatened by the recent '^ horrible deforma" 
turn of the Church of England,, and the danger OQca- 
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sioned'by it to the salvation of those who- had 
b)rought the kingdom back from light to darkness." 
They conclude their paper with a repetition of their 
chaUeage, to maintain before the parliament, either 
in writing or by ctral discassion, all the measures of 
King Edward*s Reformation ; and this, too, ^* on pain 
of being immediately burned" if they should be van- 
quished in the contest, or of " suffering whatsoever 
other shameful and painful death it should please the 
king 2md queen's majesty to appoint."* In these 
proceelings they nobly followed the example of the 
archbishop, who (as we have stated above) was pre- 
paring,^ soon after the accession of Mary, to fix a 
similar challenge, in his own name, to the gates of 
every church in London ; and who, afterward, ein- 
treated the queen's permission to exhibit to her 
majesty his views respecting the religious prospects 
of the country. The letter which lias c„j,a^s » 
been quoted above, and which he had ad- gfi52„"t;*12 
dressed to Mary, soliciting pardon for his ^i^rmfotdag 
defection, concluded with an expression ""*'T: 
o( his earnest wish that he might have litense to 
^^ write his niind^to her touching the state of religion 
in the realm of England." In strict conformity with 
the principles he had uniformly maintained, he there 
acknowledges that ** the reformation of things that 
be amiss" pertains entirely to thet)ffice of the sove- 
reign ; and th^t '* to private subjects it appertaineth 
quietly to suffer what they eannot amend. Yet, 
nevertheless," he adds, "to show -your majesty my 
mind, in things pertaining unto God, methink ;t my 

* Tbetr address may be nad in slrypd's- Craniner, b. iii. e. 14. Append. 
No. 74. And yet it bse been aasertea by a papal writer, that "in order 
to verrdnff'ii^ipeHding Hanger, they compoara and forwarded petiHene, 
Inclnding a conftsmion of ibeir Aiih, both to (he kinf- and ^ueen; and to 
both Houses of pftriiameni; r— (Linf. vol. tU. p.-26I.) If they forwarded 
a single line which indicates their shrinkinft f>om Attilfer, let it be pro- 
duced. Moit certainly there b not a syllable in the document abora 
Bllttded to but what breathes a sfrivit of ttn4aiutsd reidlfl«Mlbr themoal 
cruel tixtnmitiefl.. 
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4aty, knowing what I do, and considering the plaee 
which, in time past, I have occupied."* It must liave 
required no ordinary coristancy and fortitude for 
Cranmer to intimate to a princess so incura|>ly big- 
oted as^ Mary his readiness' to vindicate the pro- 
ceedings which she so notoriously and heartily de- 
tested ; more especially in the very hour of his peril 
and disgrace, when a regard for his own safety 
might,, naturally enough, have prompted him to ab- 
stain from any topic which might exasperate her 
displeasure against hitn. It is a}mt>st needless to 
add, that his application, if it ever reached the 
queen, was wholly disregarded. A princess who is 
known to have steadily refused even to look info an 
heretical volume was not very likely to encourage, 
or even to endure, the reasonings of the great here- 
siarch of her kingdom^ It wil} be seen that he did, 
afterward, " write his mind" very fully and dis- 
tinctly, to hei* majesty. But at the time in question, 
he was compelled to content himself with uttering 
his thoughts as he best might, before the conimis- 
sioners*at Oxford; and this, lipon a very small por- 
tion of the subjects which he was anxious to dis- 
cuss in all their comprehension. The manner in 
which the exercise of this privilege was accorded to 
him, and the signal ability and learning with which 
he sustained the ons6t^ of his adversaries, have 
already been related in the present chapter. 

* Strype'a Cramner, b. iii. c. 6. Append. No. 74.— Letters of the Mar- 
tyrs, foJ. 1-3. Cranmer'S Retaains, vol. i. p. 362. 363. T^is letter is mth 
oat a daie. Biu it must have been Written iti 1553. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

1555, 1556. 

Peraeeution of the Refbrmera— Fresh Coininisiiion for tbe 'trial of Ijrti- 
iner and Ridley— Authority obtained IVorh Rome for the trial of Cran- 
mer— Hi» eiaminnUon before Brolcea— Tbe pmcesa doaed on the ISth 
Sept.- I555*-Crannner eited to appear at Rome in eighty daya— 'Hiatwo 
leitera to the Queen — Pole's A nswer^Cranmer aenienced to Exeominii- 
nication, at Rome— The Pope's Letter for Exeeution of t^o Sentenci^ 
Defrradation of Oranmer— He appeal* to a General Gouncii — Hia Ap- 
peal disregarded— H is Recantations— Order for hia Execution — b 
visited in prihon by Cole and Gareina— Is taken to St. Mary'a pre- 
.Yiooaly to his Death — Pmceedingn there— CrHnmer'a demeanour— fle 
retracts hi's Recantation- Is hurried to Executi<w— His BehaTioitf ftt 
the Stake— R^^tions on his Fate. 

Thk year 1555 was a time of horror in England ; 
for popeiy regained complete possession ^^^ 
of the land. But its dominion was exer- 
cised in a manner precisely adapted to secure its 
eventuaf and final expulsion. It would be needl«d8» 
and almost puerile, to give utterance to the feelings 
of indignation and abhorrence which the recollec- 
tion of that sanguinary period, is sure to awaken in 
every English heart. The scenes which speedily 
followed the union of Mary with her Spanish hus- 
band are more or less familiar to nearly every child 
in the kingdom. With regard, therefore, to the 
l^eaeral history of those atrocities, and the almost 
incredible manner in which the victims were sup- 
ported under them, it may be sufficient to obsenre, 
that nothing can well be more hopeless than the 
attempt which has been occasionally made to destroy 
the credit of the celebrated narrative in which 
they are principally related.* It is impossible to 

' The work of Foxe was compiled, with unwearied Industry, fhm 
docomenu and nuttoriali of unquestionable ttithortty ; and U wm wib. 
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question the substantial truth of that recital without 
supposing it to be such a prodigy of fiction as never 
before was attempted by the most unscrupulous 
master of forgery. And even if certain odious 

jected by him to scriipnloua revisal, during the remainder of bis lifb} 
nvhich was protracted formany years beyond the period orits first appear* 
anoe. The truth of it is amply attested, in solemn and impassioned lan« 
guaee, by Bishop Jewel. In his answer to the Apology, (c. It. div. 5), 
Harding had called Foxe's AcIm and Monuments, *' the dunghill of youf 
stinking martyrs." The following is Jewel's reply to this coarse and brutal 
language— "It pleaseth you. for lack of oiher evasion, to call the siory of 
the martyrs a dunghill of lies. But these lies shall remain on record fof 
ever,' to testify and to condemn your bloody doings. Ye have imprisoned 
your brethren ; ye have stri [iped thura naked ; ye have scourged them 
with rods ; ye have burned (heir hands and arm's with flaming torches ; ye 
have famished them ; ye have drowned (hem ; ye have summoned them, 
being dead, to.appenr before you out Of their graves : ye have ripped up their 
buried carcasses; ye have burned them ; ye have' thrown them into tho 
dunghill ; ye took a })oor babe, and, in most, cruel and barbarous manner, 
ye threw him into the fire. All these things, Mr. Hnrdi^, are true. They 
are no lies. The eyes and conseiences of many thdnAids can witness 
your doings. The blood of the righteous Abel crieth unto God out of the 
«artth«nd undoubtedly he will require it at yotir hands "—Works of Bishop 
Jewel, p. 27, 28, ed. 1609. See also p. iji. c. 1. div. 3, p. 315. And again, p. 
lii. c. 2 div. 1.— '♦ CWir wantons and flesh-worms, for so it liketh you to call 
them, have been contented to forsake* fathers, mothers, wives, children, 
goods, and livings, and meekly to submit themselves to all the terxor of 
your cruelt es, and to yield their bodies unto the death ; to be starved 
with hunger, to be burned with fire, only fbr the name of the gospel of 
Jesus Ohrist. So delicate flesh'Worms and such wantons are they. Ye 
will say that they died stubbornly. In wilftil. error. Yet, I reckon not ye 
will say they died in great pleasance, or carnal liberty. It is a strange 
kind of fleshly wantonness for a man to take up his cross and follow 
Cbrkst. And yet this is the substance of our gosniel**-^Hrid. p. 316. 

With regard to the fidelity of Foxe, in the use of documents and 
records, we have the following testimony of Mr. Todd, himself sn inves- 
tigator, wikose accuracy is far above suspicion:— " In the numerous re- 
searches which it has often been my duty (o make among an«ient regis- 
ters, and oiher records, the accuracy of Fo.\e, in such as he has applied- 
to his purpose, ia indisjmtaltU.'^—Wm. and Crit. Introd. to C^raiimer** 
*' Defence," &c. Ac. p rv. note (f) 1825. This Is an additional confirma- 
tion of what had before been asserted by Dr. Wonlswortli :— " All the 
researches and discoveries of later times, i* regard to h storical doea- 
raents, have only contributed to place the general fidelity and truth of 
Foxe's melancholy narrative on a rock which cannot be shaken."— Pref. 
to Eccl. Biogr. 

To the above testimonies may be added thAt of Miles Coverdale, in.bls 
pret^ce to the Letters of the iMartyrs, London. 1564. If any one can be- 
lieve that a Protestant writer would dire to put fcirth the statements Acre 
made— (statements which abiiiidantly confirm those of Foxe, though no 
reference is made to him)— and further, that the same writer could do 
this within seven or eight years afler the occurrence of the alleged onor- 
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details should be brushed away from its solid mass 
of facts, enough would still be left to make us at 
once proud and ashamed of our nature : ashamed of 
it for its dreadful capacities of evil,*-*proud of it for 
its almost superhuman powers of endurance. 

With whom the persecution originated is some* 
times spoken of as a matter of uncertainty : and, in 
truth, the question is of very trifling importance. It 
originated, doubtless, in the same dreadful spirit 
which, in former times, had erected the Inquisition, 
and had desolated the plains of Languedoc, and the 
Valleys of Piedmont. By whose mouth th^propo- 
sition was first uttered it might be very difficult to 

gronounce. When Gardiner was charged by the 
farian protomartyr Rogers as the prime mover of 
these cruelties, he is said to have affirmed that the 
queen went before him, and that the motion was her 
own. That she, on her part, would be prepare to 
listen to the sucrgeslions of her inhuman lord, can- 
not reasonably be doubted : and it can scarcely be 
questioned that the legate, Cardinal Pole., was more 
inclined to measures of extreme severity than has 
sometimes been imagined. The orders issued by 
him in the preceding year, for the reconciliation of the 
laity, were well adapted for the purpose of marking 
out victims for destruction ; for he directed that a 
book should b6 kept for r^j^istering the names of all 
those who should return to the church in every 
parish throughout England, in order that it might be 
known who was reconciled and who was not ; and 
that proceedings might be taken against those who 
obstinately persisted in their alienation.* The truth 
probably is, that the whole papal party rushed for-' 

mitim, and with an appeal to liT'itft 'witneasoa, beltif concctAua all tlw 
wwhile that the account was groundlesR, or f rosaly «xaf g«rated,— if Wf 
on« can believe thl». all that ean be said ia. that ii abowa the inronderAil 
powcA* or party apirit In abarpening tte biatoricftl diMMkMi '-Sea Um 
lypelidU 10 thla work. No. UI. 

* S.'^E!' ^"u^- b. U. e. 19,aiid Appoid. No. 81. WUk. Gone. tol. tv. 
p. 138, 190. 
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ward into persecution by an almost siipultaneons 
impulse. They only awaited the signal ; and by 
whom that signal was actually given is a matter of 
very Uttle moment. With regard to the queen her- 
self, it might scarcely be just to load her with the 
undivided guilt of these bloody dealings. It may be 
sufficient to state that if she was not the sole prompter 
of the persecution, she, at least, conformed with 
great alacrity to the spirit of the time. In so doing, 
it may be true that she inflicted nothing but what 
she herself would have been ready to endure in tes- 
timony^f her own faith. She seems to have in- 
herited from her mother an invincible firmness of 
purpose, together with the temperament of an au- 
stere and fanatical devotee. Of her entire sincerity 
not a doubt can justly be entertained. It will be 
recollected. that no remonstrances could shake her 
resolution to restore the abbey-lands which had been 
attached to the crown; and, with them, the first- 
fruits and tenths, a branch of the papal revenue 
which had been seized into the hands of her father. 
This restitution she regarded as an act both of jus- 
tice and of piety : and when it was represented to 
her that her liberality would seriously impair the 
dignity of hercrown^ she replied that she valued her 
salvation more than ten kingdoms. It is further 
known that she was extremely anxious to wrest their 
unhallowed plunder from ttfe hands of the laity : and 
though she was utterly baffled in this attempt, it stili 
may be justly affirmed that her reign arrested, for a 
time, the progress of spoliation ; . which, if her 
brother had lived many years longer, would prob- 
ably have stripped the church of all its temporal 
possessions, or, at all events, have left it in a state 
of the most ruinous indigence. Neither is there any 
cause for believing that benevolence was wholly a ' 
stranger to her nature ; for she Was conspicuously 
attentive to the wants of the poor ; and is said to 
have often ministered to their necessities, with a 
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patience and kindness which would have done hon- 
our to a Sist^ of Charity. Nevertheless, there was, < 
assuredly, x hardness of character about her, which \ 
is always intolembly repulsive in a female : and she ! 
was, also, unhappily possessed by a principle which 
excluded a certain class of her subjects from the 
pale of her sympathies. In her judgment, a heretic 
had forfeited all claim to compassion. He was a 
bein^ hateful to God and man : and to consi^ him 
to torture was to render an acceptable service to 
Heaven.* 

In the month of June, 15^, it was generally be- 
lieved that the queen was likely to' present her sub- 
jects with an heir to the throne. From this 
calamity, however, a gracious Providence delivered 
us. And here it is with reluctance that I advert to 
a story which has been transmitted to us upon the 
authority of a letter of Peter Mattyr; namely, that 
when the queen was persuaded that she was likely 
to become a mother, she protested that she could 
not dare to hope for a prosperous delivery, unless all 
the heretics then in prison were burned to a man.f 

* This principle Is very openly and honestly avowed by Santera, who, 
■peaking of ihe execution of ([^ranmer, says, that the ancient laws 'finr tile 
punlshmnQt or heretics were renewed with aieal most worthy or a 
Christian princess ; whereby, not only the heretical archbishop, but also 
some hundreds of fkise prophets, were taken off.— De Schism. AngUo. 
lib. U. p. S31, ed. 162B. 

A modern Romanist (Dr. Lingard) has treated the matter differenUy. 
He describes Ihe '* long and cruel persecution or the refbrmers," not «■ 
an honour to ihis " Christian princess," but as " the foulest blot upon 
bar character." B«t then be suggests, that " it Is but fair to recolleel, 
that the extirpation of erroneous docp-ine was inculcated as a doty by 
every religious party \^ and be adds, *' Mary only practised what they 
(the reformers) taught :" as if the queen stood principally indebted to 
the refbrmers for her knowledge of the best means of repressing tha 
Reformation ! if, however, t|M refbrmers taught this lesson, of whom 
did they originally Marn it ? The historian knows wjbII, that hla own 
church was the great and original teacher of the leason ; and that by bar 
oonsistent example it was that zeal and fierce intolerance had bem so 
long and so ciotiely yoked together, that even the apirir of the ReforQi- 
ation was, at first, scarcely venturous enough to pot them asuDdar. 

t Strype'B Cranmer. b. iii. e 17. Burnet's acoouut is, that a letter 
was wiitim Aom Londoa to Peter Martyr, retaUing this lioirible aaeo- 
dole.— Burnet, toI. UL An. 15M. 
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For the credit of human nature — for the honour of 
womanhood— one would gladly refuse all credit to 
an imputation sO detestable. It must, however, be 
confessed that the work ofdeath could not well have 
gone forward more impetuously even had it received 
its impulse from a vow so dreadful. Rogers, Hoper, 
and Rowland Taylor had been brought to the stake 
early in the present year. The destruction of Cran- 
mevy Ridley, and Latimer was delayed, as we have 
seen, in conseqtience of the i41egality of the sentence 
pronounced by the commissioners at Oxford. In the 
interval, the lay-proprietors of the abbey-lands were 
secured by act of parliament in the possession of 
their plunder ; and, in return for his acquiescence in 
this pacific measure, tbe pope was reinstated in tho 
plenitude of his jurisdiction. The cardinal-legate 
was thus placed in a condition to exercise his powers 
consistently with the law. He had, with great 
pomp, reconciled the nation to the pOpe-by a formal 
abisolutioh towards the end of 1554; but it was not 
Fresh commii- *^^^ Sept. 1555, that a fresh commission 
•Son fortte t^ vvas Issucd by him for the trial of Ridley 
Ridley r^d. a»- aud Latimer. The metropolitan dignity 
iSSSVSefo! of Cranmer demanded a process of greater 
oiatofcranmer. solemnity; for, accordittg' to thc usago of 
the Romish church, it was requisite that the au- 
thority for proceedings against him should issue 
directly from the pontiff himself. 

It was on the 12th of September, 1^55, that the 
primate was summoned into the presence of his 
judges.* The chief of the inquisitors was Dr. 

* I have thoagtit it needless to refer to my aathoritie^ for every minate 
particular of these well .known proceedings and of those which followed. 
Those proceedings are very amply detailed in Foxe^ccl. Biogr. vol. iii. 
p. 516, 009), and in Bttrnet, An. 1555 ; and, more oMicisely, in Strypc^ 
Cranm, b. iii. c. 19, 20, 21 . See also vol. iv. of Cranmer's Remains, p. 79, 
117; There are two acconnts of this examination given by Foxe. Bnt it 
so happens that there is some reason for doubting the accuracy and Atitb" 
Hilness of the longer one. See Cranmer^s Remains, vol. iv. p. 87, 88. 
99 110. There is also a third, contained In theofBeial Latin report, 
fint supplied by Mr. Todd in the Addenda to the Oxford editfao to Stryp*** 
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Brokes, Bishop of Gloucester, who sat as tepre- 
sentative of the cardinal de Puteo, the chief commis- 
sioner appointed by the pope. With Brokes were as- 
sociated the civilians Martin and Story, who appeared 
as proctors for the king and queen, and who on the 
behalf of their majesties were to demand cnvmtrH ex- 
the examination of the archbishop. The «iiiinatioii before 
commission waaheld in St. Mary's church, 
at Oxford. The high commissioner was seated on 
a scaffold erected close by the high altar. Beneath 
him were the two civilians, one on either side ; and, 
lower still, was an assemblage of doctors. The 
church, of course, was crowded with an anxious 
auditory; and after the members of the court had 
taken their places, the' voice of the proper^ officer 
was heard to pronounce the following summons, — 
" Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, appear here 
and make answer to that which shall be laid to thy 
charge for blasphemy, incontinence, and hereby ; and 
make answer to the Bishop of Gloucester, repre- 
senting the person of the pope." The archbishop, 
who was already in the church, was then brought 
forward in front of the assembly, habited in a black 
gown, with'his doctor's hood upon his shoulders. His 
head had hitherto been covered ; but when he ap- 
proached the platform on which Ihe papal commis- 
sioner was.seated, he turned to theroyal proctors, and 
took off his cap successively to each of them, and 
bowed on one knee to them, as the officers of his sove- 
reign. He then fixed his regards on the papal presi- 
dent, but neither " vailed his bonnet," nor did him any 
other reverence. The representative of Christ's vicar 

Cratimer, 1812. But even upon this docijment no implicit reliance is to 
be plneed, for Cranmer had mitteated that he might have an opportunity 
to correct the notary's minuiee of his anavvera before they became part of 
a Jndieial record ; -which was promised him accordingly. But the pro™- 
iae never wan ftjlfJled ; and this unrighteous dealing was one of the 
eomplainta in hia subacquent appeal to the next general council. »w 
his letter to Martin and Story, in Sept. 1655. Remains, vol. i. p. 36<, 
letter 298 ; and his letter to a lawyer, in Nov. 1555. Ibid. p. S84, letter 
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upon earth rebuked him for this want of courtesy, and 
said that it mi^ht well beseem him to acknowiedg^e 
wUh the customary marks of respect the supreme 
authority with which the commissioner was in- 
vested. The archbishop immediately replied that 
he was prompted to forbear aH outward token of 
submission, not by want of personal respect towards 
the Bishop of Gloucester, biit solely by regard for 
the oath by which he had bound himself never to 
recognise the papal authority in this realm — ^noath 
which he was resolved to keep inviolate^ but that if 
the powers of the president had been derived from 
the crown of England instead of th^ see of Rome, 
he would instantly have acknowledged them with all 
customary signs of deference. The sub-delegate 
then addressed the prisoner in a speech* of , merci- 
less prolixity ; in the course of which he reminded 
the apostate o{ the tender mercies of the queen, who 
ha4 hitherto consented to spare him in hope of his 
amendment ; and began the perfidious work of seduc- 
tion by suggesting that if he would but repent, it was 
ten to one that it might still be as well with him — 
yea, rather better — than when he was Archbishop 
of Canterbury and metropolitan of England.f The 
high commissioner was followed by Martin, the 
royal proctor^ who delivered an oration, — more rea- 
sonable for its brevity, if for nothing else, than that 
which had preceded,*— in which he accused the arch- 
bishop as the patron of discord, adultery, .and all mis* 
chief. He then produced the instruments which con^ 
ferred their authority on himself and his colleague, 
Dr. Story, together with the articles of accusation 
against the archbishop. On this, Cranmer having 
obtained permission to enter up his defence, im- 
mediately repeated the Lord's Prayer upon his 
knees. He then rose upon his feet, and recited the 
Articles pf the Creed ; and on the conclusion of it 

* BecL Biofr. toI. Ui. p. 519-530. t Ibid. p. m* 
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proceeded to his vindication.* He beiefan by declar- 
ing that he protested against the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome, and required that his protestation 
should be recorded. When this was done, Martin 
reminded him that in abjuring the power of the pope 
he refused the very authority to which he was in- 
debted for the continuance of his life ; for that by 
the law of the land he was already but a dead man, 
having been attainted as a traitor to the queen. In 
reply to this, Cranmer protested, before God, that 
he was no traitor ; and this in spite of the confes- 
sions made by him at his arraignment : in which 
confession, he said, he had admitted more than was 
true. Being ordered by Martin to proceed at once 
to the matter of his defence, he addressed the court 
at considerable length. He said, that if he were a 
transgressor, the laws of his country were sufficient 
for his punishment ; and that he was deeply afflicted 
to think, that on the very day when her majesty took 
a solemn oath to observe those law», she had like- 
wise taken another oath which tended to their sub- 
version. Submission to the pope, he affirmed^ was 
wholly inconsistent with allegiance to the crown ; 
since it involves the treasonable principle that em« 

gerors and kings hold their regalities of a foreign 
ishop, who claims the power of deposing them at 
his i^easure, and who takes upon himself to exalt 
the spiritual authority above the laws and customs 
of the resdm. As for the charges of heresy and 
schism, he protested that if he had taught heretical 
doctrine, then not only the primitive fathers, but 
the apostles, and eveii Christ himself, were teachers 
of heresy ; that all the scriptural marks of Antichrist 
were collected in the papal power ; and that with 
regard to the Eucharist, he would be content to 
abandon all opposition to the Romish doctrine, if 
the corporeal presence could be proved out of any 

* Eed. Btofr. VOL iU. p. saa, *c. 

Vol. n,— P 
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one doelor within more than a thousand years , 
from dnr Saviour's appearance on earth. Upon this ^ 
there ensued some altercation between the accused 
and the president. Cranmer Ilid not hesitate to aver 
that Brokes had been guilty of perjury in sitting as 
judge for the pope after having received his bishop- 
ric from the king : and when the bishop replied 
that it was Cranmer himself who induced him to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, he was reminded 
that this recognition was made by him, under his 
own hand, in the time of Archbishop Warham, three 
quarters of a year before the advancement of Cran- 
mer to the primacy! To this very incommodious 
fact the bishop had no other answer ready but that 
sort of reply with which authority is sometimes apt 
to overbear truth and reason, — " We come to exam- 
ine you ; and you, methink, examine us." 

The business was next taken in hand by the other 
proctor, Story, who laboured to vindicate the com- 
petency of Xhe present tribunal ; and charged the 
acrhbishop with stubborn contempt against their 
majesties.* The exan>ination was then resumed by 
Dr. Martin. He asked the archbishop whether im- 
moral or irreligious oaths were binding on the cop- 
science, — sucl^ for instance, as an oath to live in 
dissolute intercourse with a strumpet, — an oath to 
abstain from all acts of charity, — an oath like that 
of Herod, or of Jephthah ; and he affirmed that 
an oath to renounce the authority of the pope was 
precisely on a fbotmg with any of those above enu- 
merated : which Cranmer, of course, denied. The 
proctor than assailed him with indignant comments 
upon his attempt to nullify by a clandestine protest 
the oath he had taken to the pope on his promotion 
to the archbishopric ; which Cranmer repelled by de- 
claring, that h^ had done nothing on that occasion 
but what had been sanctioned by the most learned 

* Eoel. Bidgr. vol. iii. p. 540, Ac. 
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civiliane *thal' could be found.* And, 9if0au winen 
Cranmer solemnly affirmed that he came mow reluc- 
tantly to thai promotion, the examiner had the 
effrontery to affirm, tlmt the king sent for him from 
Germany purely because no other man could be 
found iwithin his realm, '* to set forth his strange 
attempts ;^' and that it might be fairly conjectured 
that there was a compact tetween King Henry and 
himself, to this effect, — " Give me the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and I will give you license to live in 
adultery." To this flagitious calumny Cranmer is 
represented to have given a direct contradiction in 
four short words, " You say not true." But it is 
scarcely credible that he should have satisfied him- 
self with this bare form of denial, when so much 
more might have been said to heap confusion on 
his adversary: and here, therefore, as well as in 
other places, we have a strong confirmation of what 
is intimated by Foxe, that the Romish reporter has 
given but a very partial and imperfect account of tins 
part of the proceeding,! Martin then went on lo 
charge the archbishop with measures and principles 
that might well become the devil himself, — and this 
very much in the spirit, and almost in the exact lan- 
guage, which had once been used in the pulpit by 
Bishop Gardiner. I He concluded by asserting that 
Cranmer bad taught three distinct sacramental doc- 
. trines : to which the primate answered that he never 
had taught but two contrary doctrines ; ^ name)y, 
the papists^ doctrine, which he held when Lambert 
was burned as a sacramentary ; and the opinion of 
the sacramentaries, which he embraced after con- 
ference with Ridley and an accurate examination of 
authorities.^ His accuser, lastly ^ pressed him with 

* As this subject has already been Ailly considered,— ante, vol. 1. c. 3, 
— it is needless to advert ftiriber to it here. 
t Eccl. Biog. Tol.Jii. p. 543.544. 

L See ante, vol. i. c. 8, p. 168. 
It has already been remarked that there is some difflcnlty in recoD- 
g tb« diclanitions here ascribed to the arcbbiohop with eanain otlwr 
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the absiltd consequences of holding that a temporal 
prince can be supreme head of the churcn of 
Christ ; alleging that if this were so, the Emperor 
Nero, one of the bloodiest persecutors of the church, 
roust nevertheless have been its head. In answer to 
this, Cranmer affirmed that Nero 7»as head of the 
church, considered as a temporal society of men ; 
and that, in the same sense, the Turk was head of 
the Christian church in Turkey.* 

When all this skirmishing was over, the grand 
assault commenced, by the production of sixteen 
articles of accusation, to which he was required to 
give his answers seriatim.^ The first of these charged 
him with having married one Joan, surnamed Black, 
or Brown, before he was in holy orders. To which he 
replied, that he certainly married one Joan, whether 
Black or Brown he knew not : and he might, surely, 
have well expressed his astonishment at finding this 
fact placed at the head of the charges against him.:|: 
It was next alleged that after the death of Joan, he 
entered into holy orders, and was made archbishop 
by the pope. His answer was, that he did indeed re- 
ceive certain bulls from the pope, for his investment 
with the archbishopric ; but that he delivered these 
bulls to the king, from whom alone he received that 
promotion. He further allowed that he married a 
second time, after he was in orders, — that he re- 
tained his wife privately, so long as the statutes of • 
the realm permitted, — that he had several children 
by her,'^and that he afterward, in the time of King 
Edward, lived with her openly, — and that he made 
this confession without the slightest remorse or 
shame. With regard to the books which he was 



particQlan wtalell leem to indicate tliat he once held the MienuMDtal 
oociriQe of Luther, 

* This IS actually the case at the present day. 

t Eccl. BiOE p. ftSS. Ac. 

i It should be remarked that this charge, though firand in Foze, does 
BOi appear in the Latin official repcHt to JEtome.— Bee Strype, Cranmera 
AfV. I4denda, No. S,.Oxf. ed. p. 1007. 
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accused of publishing^ he admitted himself the au^ 
thor of tlje " Defence of the true Catholic Faith," 
and of the " Answer to the Bishop of Winchester ;" 
and that he was concerned in editing the Catechism 
and Articles ; but denied that he had any share in 
the treatise, on the sacrament by Peter Martyr, 
thoueh he believed the book to be good and Catholic, 
He ^so denied that he ever compelled subscription 
to the Articles, but admits that he received subscrip- 
tions voluntarily made. In reply to the remaining 
charges, he denied that he had been guilty of he- 
retical doctrine, or schismatical practice, — asserted 
that, in renouncing the authority of the pope, he 
was sanctioned by the acts of the English parlia- 
ment, — allowed that, since th.e passing of those laws, 
he had consecrated bishops, and done other things, 
which formerly were done by the pope, — insisted 
that, previously to the late restoration of the papal 
authority, the kingdom was in a good state, and 
heartily wished that it had so continued ; and, lastly, 
professed that he had no intention to resume obe- 
dience to the pope, or in any manner whatever to 
admit his jurisdiction. 

When these items of accusation were disposed 
of, the archbishop was harassed by a renewal of 
verbal questioning,* which drew from him a repeti- 
tion of his former assertion, that he accepted the 
primacy with unfeigned reluctance ; that when he 
was«overborne by the impatience of the king, he 
still resolved never to receive that honour from the 
Bishop <^ Rome ; that his protestation to that effect 
was made by the advice of civilians, who were con- 
sulted by his majesty's order, and was duly enrolled, 
as a solemn and public act. 

The next subject of the proctor's rhetoric was 
the marriage of the archbishop; and hefre, with 
almost incredible absurdity, he declared that the 

« Eccl. Biof . Tol. iii. p. 557, Ac. 
P3 
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children of the primate were no better than bond- 
men to the see of Canterbury; a sajrcasm which 
Cranmer easily disposed of, by asking him, what 
must then be the condition of the bastaids of a priest 
who kept a concubine, and whether they were to 
be reckoned as bondmen to the benefice ? After this, 
in reply to further questions relative to the^uprem* 
acy, he affirmed that Christ was the only head of 
the church, and of the faith and religion of the same : 
but that the king is head and governdr of his people, 
which are the visible church. " What !" said Mar- 
tin, " you never durst tell the king so." — " Yes, 
that I durst,^ replied Cranmer, " and did : and in 
the publication of his style, wherein he was named 
supreme head of the church, there was never other 
thing meant." 

At length, after a variety of vexatious interroga- 
tion, another wearisome harangue from the high 
commissioner, and a short but egregiously insolent 
Tin pfWMM address from Story, the proceedings of 
35Sf £jf"SJ this day were closed, by producing eight • 
*"*• witnesses, and swearing them to give tes- 

timony relative to the matters in question. The 
archbishop was then apprized that he was at liberty 
to offer exceptions against any of these witnesses : 
upon which he instantly declared, that he challenged 
them one and all, as men who had been guilty of 
perjury ; since they had once taken an oath against 
the pope, and now appeared in court to maintain 
and defend his power. This challenge, however, 
was utterly disregarded, and the arohbisdiop was 
remanded to his prison. On his departure, as on his 
entrance, he refused to honour Brokes with any 
mark of obeisance. The next day, Sept. 13, the 
depositions of the witnesses were taken,* and the 

* The namM of the wit n we g were as fbUowv, In tbe order of tbelr 
depositions : — 
' 1. Richard Croke, D.D. ■ 
•. Bobeit Warde, A*M., PaUt0 Pnleeior tn FliUowpliy. 
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process brought to a close ; and an olBcial report of 
the whole was speedily transmitted to Rome. 

It must here be remarked, that previously to these 
proceedings Cranmer had received a cita- sept 7, isss. 
tion, dated Sept. 7/ commanding him to ^^'It'iSLli 
appear at Rome in the bourse of eighty •"•«»"y''*^ 
days, there to answer for himself in person, before 
the pontiff; and yet, (^hiring that time, he was kept 
in custody, and disabled from 8tirrin|^ beyoAd the 
precincts of Bocardo. This citation, it seems, was 
issued in conformity with the provisions of the canon 
law, which required that an archbishop, charged 
with heresy, should be complimented with a sum- 
mons into the presence of the pope. The whole, 
however, was nothing more than empty fiction.f 
Obedience to the order was absolutely impossible ; 
and it operated purely as a respite of execution for 
the period prescribed. The subsequent history of 
Cranmer justifies a suspicion, that this adherence to 
the letter of the cations was dictated by other mo- 
tives than a scrupulous regard for ancient usage. 
Eighty more days of suspense and solitary confine- 
ment, it might be hoped, would gradually undermine 
the integrity and firmness of the archbishop, and 
prepare him for an attempt to preserve his life by a 

3. Robert Series, B.D. 

4. WilU«m Treeham, D.D., Can<m of diriat Chareta. 
i. Janie« CunopPi A.M., Dean or Peterboroufh. 

0. George LondoD, B.O. 

7. Richard Smythe, D.D., Prebendary of Chriat Church, PvUic Pro* 
leeUir in Divinity. 

8. Richard Marahall, D.D., Dean of Chriat Church, and Commiaaary 
of the University. 

The deposltiona of these men may be seen at AiII length in the Latin 
report of the process.— Strype^s Cranm. App. Addenda No. %. These 
depositions were ankno'vvn 10 Poxe and Sirype ; but they form part of 
the proeess lately printed In theOxfbrd edition of Strype, and fVirnished 
by Mr. Todd, from the Lambeth MSS. No. 1136. They otsapy nearly 
thirteen close octavo pages. 

* Eeci: filog. vol. iii. p. wr, note 5. 

t Dr. I^nnrd atatea, Uiat U ««a a men mattor or/srm.— HIrt. BDf«; 
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submissive revocation of his eilrors. At all events, 
the experiment was well worth trying, even though 
it should proclaim to the world the shameless in- 
consistency of the papal practices. 

It was not long after Cranmer was sent back to 
prison to await the final sentence from Rome, that 
Ridley and Latinier were brought to the stake. It 
does not come within our design to describe the im- 
molation of these two Christian worthies. The 
story of their martyrdom has been often told, and 
must always be inteif:esting, even in the thousandth 
repetition. Although they were brought to trial sub- 
sequently to Cranmer, their sentence and execution' 
long preceded his : and every one who has .ever 
looked into the memorials of those dreadful times 
must recollect the triumph which their death ex- 
hibited of the spiritual energies over the infirmities 
of flesh and blood. Whether this melancholy spec- 
tacle was seen by Cranmer, has not been very dis- 
tinctly ascertained. According to the statement of 
Foxe, at the moment when the fatal procession 
passed his prison, he was engaged in' disputation 
with Friar de Soto, who attended him in prison for 
the purpose of reclaiming him from his errors. By 
others it is related, that he afterward surveyed the 
execution from the top of the north gate, and there 
put up a prayer to Almighty God that they might be 
graciously supported under their mortal agonies. A 
few weeks subsequently to the martyrdom of his 
onnmertietton fricuds, he rcccivcd a long letter from 
totheqaeen. Cardinal Pole, written at the queen's de- 
sire, in answer to two letters which had been ad- 
dressed by Cranmer to the queen herself, shortly 
aftelr the last proceedings at Oxford, but previously to 
the sacrifice of Latimer and Ridley. Of these, th^ 
former is of considerable length. It contains, first, 
a cogent summary of the grounds upon which he 
had laboured to abolish the jurisdiction and suprem- 
acy of the Bishop of Rome, in explanation of his 
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Tefnsal to acknowledge Broken for his judge. And« 
eecondljs it vindicates^ with uncompromising bold- 
ness, the sacramental doctrine which had been re- 
ceived by the Protestant Church of England. Of 
the other letter, a fragment only is remaining: but 
this fragment is of singular importance to the fame 
of Cranmer : for it intrepidly requests of her majesty 
to ponder well the terms of her oath to the pope, 
and to consider whether they could be reconciled 
with the language of her oath to the kingdom, taken 
on the day qf her coronation. It therefore repeats, 
as it were, to her majesty's face, what he had pub- 
licly intimated in his examination before Brokes ; 
namely, that she must needs be forsworn either to 
the Bishop of Rome, or to the state of England. 
It concludes by protesting, that if her majesty would 
permit him, he would appear at Rome in perspn, 
conformably to the canonical citation, trusting that 
God would enable him to defend the truth there as 
honestly as he had defended it in his own country.* 
These two papers, be it always kept in mind, 
were addressed by Cranmer when he was under 
sentence of death, to one who had notoriously closed 
the gates of mercy against him. He must have 
known that he was regarded by the queen as the 
instrument of her sainted mother's degradation, as 
a conspirator against her own title to the crown of 
England, as an apostate from the tloctrine of the 
Catholic church, and as a traitor to the apostolic 
authority of its head. He must, in short, have been 
conscious that he was in the very jaws of destruc- 
tion. And yet, in this fatal extremity, he suffers 
not one syllable of deprecation to escape him. Un- 
willing as he had been to die under the imputation 

* Thew two lettera tre primed in the Letters of tbe Martyra, fbl. S-10, 
•Dd In CraniMr*a Remains, vol. i. 3W-368. They will also be found in 
the Appendix to thia volume. No. IV. The fbnner of them eontaina the 
moot ambentie ataieinent of Cramner'a views rBopeecinf the qjOMtiAi 
«f Uie aoimoMqr. 
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Of treason, he was well content to suffer for the 
truth of God ; and, accordingly, presents to his 
exasperated and • implacable sovereign a firm but 
respectful vindication of the principles which she 
abhorred. And this, too, he did, at a time when the 
fires of persecution were blazing throughout the 
land, and when las two most honoured associates 
were in readiness to be offered up. These letters, 
therefore, are invaluable, as monuments of his 
hitherto immoveable fidelity to the cause of the 
Reformation. 
The office of answering these addresses was con- 
signed by her majesty to Cardinal Pole. 
wrtM.w« to jjjg performance, in obedience to the man- 
date, is dated November the sixth : and, on 
one account, it is quite as interesting as the letters 
to which it replies ; for it proves, beyond all possi- 
bility of contradiction, that up to that period like- 
wise the fortitude of Cranmer remained wholly un- 
shaken. It speaks of him throughout, as an incura- 
bly blind and pertinacious heretic ; charges him with 
covetousness and ambition, with deliberate malice, 
abject ignorance, and gross perjury ; and declares, 
that if he is not plucked out of the lion^s mouth, he 
must inevitably be undone, both in body and in soul.* 
Language like this could only be addressed to one 
whose courage had, to that hour, withstood every 
assault.f It would, therefore, be most injurious to 

* It is curious enough, that Pole allows the Protestant doctrine of tb* 
tacrament to be the more probable. But then he contend-* that this very 
vrobabilUy is, itself, an indication of its falsehood; the fklher of lie* 
Deing always ready to deceive us by an appeal to sense and reason. 

The whole of the cardinaPs letter (with the exception of certain parti 
which appear to have been obliterated in Foxe's MS.) is printed in 
Strype's Cranmer, Append. No. 89. It is very prolix and tedioas, ex- 
tending to seventeen closely-printed octavo pages ; and exhibits but a 
poor specimen of the scholar-like elegance which has ollen been ascribed 
to Pole by his admirers. 

t It must be caredilly observed, that the burning of Latimer and Rid* 
ley took place early in October ; whereas the letter of Pole is dated Nw, 
oik, 1S55; thus demolishing, at a single blow, the sutement of Or. 
Lingard, that the sight of their ezecoiloa was too mnoii far Onnawrti 
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doubt that, if Cranmer had been called to suffer at 
the same time with Latimer and Ridley, and before 
his powers of resistance had been undermined by 
temptation and artifice, he would then, like thpm, 
h^ve poured out his soul unto death with the heroism 
of a Christian martyr. 

A report of the last proceedings against the arch- 
bishop had been despatched to Rome im- 
mediately on their termination. On the 4tti>JSiber, 
29th of November the eighty days ap- 

ftrtitude ; that from that moment lie began to waver ; and that he thence- 
fbrth seemed ready to listen to the solicitations of the cardinal for hi« 
conversion. 
The flragments of evidence by which the historian endeavours to sup- 

Grt this extraordinary assertion are so miserably ))oor that ihey artt 
rdly worth the trouble of dissection. In the first i>]ace, he.prodaoei 
the following sentence A^m Pole's correspondence:—" Is non ita perti- 
■acem se ostendit, aitqne se cupere mecam loqui" (Pole to Philip li. v. 
47): (torn which nothing is to be collected but what was, already, quite 
notorious ; namely, that Cratfmer was at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, not only willing, but anxious, to enter into (h\r discussion of the 
principles of his faith. He was ready to confer, snd actually did con- 
fer with Friar de Soto. He urgently solicited permission to defend 
his doctrines to the queen herself. Of course, then, he would be 
equally prepared for a conference with the highest ecclesiastic in the 
realm. 

In the next place, we have the following passage flrom one of Polat 
biographers : — ** Magnam spem initio dederat ; eique veiiiam Polus ab 
ipsa Regini impetraverat.'* This extract may be found in Dudith, p. 71, 
^Ted. 1600. We shall be belter able to see what it is worth by pro- 
dncing the context :— ** Non minorem anteA quoque curam et studium 
Polus adhibuerat, ut salQti Thomee Crannieri (qui ante se Archiepisco- 
pus Cantuarensis fuerai, quique turn Oxonii in custodiA servabatur), 
eonsuleret ; ad eumqne bis scripserat, si ;7o«»e{— (previa ejus oplnionibus, 
eontra sscramentum altaris, et Primatum Pontificis Romani confhtatis)— • 
ad sanitatem ilium penducere. Cujua rei nutg^iam tpem initio ille de- 
derat ; eique veniatn Polus ab ipsa Regind Polus impetraverat : quan- 
quam ea, non publico solum, sed etiam privato nomine, ilii meritissimo 
Jure erat infensa.** All of which amounts to nothing more than this,-* 
that Pole attempted to bring Cranmer to soundness of opinion, and that 
his effbrts were abortive, although at first he entertained great hopes of 
success ; hopes into which he might easily enough be betrayed by Gran* 
mer's candid readiness to confer and to debate. Besides, there is not a 
■yllahle in either of these passages which connects the alleged dispeei- 
tiou of Cranner to relent with the spectacle of Latimer's and Ridley*e 
execution. CMP the pardon (or whatever is meant by venia) here afflrmed 
to have been dbtained for Cranmer by the cardiual, no mention, so Ar m 
I am informed^ is to be found in any other writer. The queen wte, all 
■long, bent upon his deatructlon. 
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pointed for his appearance had elapsed. On the 4th 

of December, at the instanceof Cardinal de 
i^SitoLSS^ Puteo, he was sentenced to exconimuni- 
motion at catiou, and deprived of the archbishopric ; 

and, on the 1 1th of the same month, the 
administration of the see of Canterbury was con- 
ferred on Cardinsd Pole.* The final executory letter 

of the pope was dated on the 14th of De- 
S*eSSSjjS ceraber. In faithful conformity with the' 
*"Sr*utb. canonical fiction adverted to above, this 

document affirms that, having been cited 
to Rome, he " took no care to appear ;^^\ aBd, by this: 
neglect, had incurred the guilt of contumacy. It then 
proceeded to declare (much in the same spirit of 
fiction), that *^he. Pope Paul IV. sitting in the 
throne of justice, and having before his eyes God alone^ 
who is the righteous Lord, and jud^eth the world in 
righteousness, did make his definitive sentence, de- 
creeing the said Thomas Cranmer guilty of the 
crimes of heresy, and of other enormities, and un- 
mindful of his soul's health, and of the doctrines of 
the Fathers, and traditions and usages of the church, 
more especially in the matter of the sacrament of 
our Lord's body and blood; respecting which he 
had introduced the perversions of those arch-her- 
etics Berengarius, Wiclif, and Luther. For these 
causes, he, the pope, declared him excommunicated, 

* Eccles. Biog. vol. iii. p. 570.—" It were long to show, in particalar,'' 
■ays Bishop Jewel, " what laws Mr. Harding's friends tised when they 

sat upon the bench Their holy one of Rome burned the most 

n?erend father Doctor Cranmer, at Rome, in a mummery, befbr« be saw 
kim or heard him speak ; and yet, notwithstanding, th«y arraigned him 
•t Oxibrd, and judged him afterward to be burned. They first iwAi and 
imprisoned the innocent that had broken no law; and afterward do- 
used a law to condemn hino. First, they scattered and forced 

their masses through the realm, against the law ; afterward, tbey estab- 
lished tbe same by a law ; last of all, tbe next year they summoned and 
had a solemn disputation in Oxford, to try whether their own law wer» 
good or no. In order of nature, the disputat on should have been flrst^ 
and then the law ; and, last of all, the execution of the same among the 
people.*'— Reply to Harding, p. 366, ed. 1600 ; cited in Ecd. Bioc. voL UL 
p. 571, note 6. 

"t Cwiparere run curarttJ* 



%nd eonHnanded the Bishops of London and Ely 
(Bonner and Thirlby), first to degprade him from his 
trchbishopric, and then to deliver him to the secular 
arm."* 

. It was not till the 14th of February that this pon- 
tifical mandate was carried into execu- 
tion. On that day the archbishop was uihrSUry. 
summoned to appear before the two papal 
delegates in St. Mary's Church. When he was 
brought into their presence, their commission was 
recited to hini»; in which it was specified 
to him, that " all things had been indiffer- ciESSI!** ^ 
ently examWd on both parts, and counsel 
heard, as well on the behalf of their majesties, 
who were the accusers, as also on the behalf of the 
accused : so that he wanted nothing which was need- 
ful to his defence." Here was another fictitious 
statement, of such enormous impudence that it 
extorted an indignant exclamation from Cranmer ; 
who (although he was a most accomplished canonist) 
appears to have been quite unable to comprehend 
tne canonical scruples which dictated these insulting 
and mendacious formalities. It was notorious, he 
said, that he had been so closely imprisoned that 
it would have been ntterly impossible for him to 
employ an advocate, even if his cause had been 
finally adjudged in his own country. How, then, 
WAS he to produce witnesses, or appoint counsel, 
to represent him at Rome \ " God," he added, 
'* must needs punish this open and shameless lying." 
The process of degradation, nevertheless, com- 

* Wilk. Ckmc. W. 13St-l36 ; where aim may be fbund a complete form 
for the degradation of an archbishop ; which concludes with a " ccmwi- 
icaljiction" still more disgusting than the preceding. When the delin- 
quent is delivered over to the secnlararm,!! is with the following recom- 
mendation to the secular judge : " We beseedryou, with all the afleo- 
tion possible, —by the love of Cod, by your regard for piety and mercy, 
and by the intervention of our prayers,— that yon will not bring upon 
tbki most wretched man any peril of dismemberment or death."— /Md. 

tl30. It is quite astonishioj; that the world ahi0iad> for oget together^ 
ra endured such mookery as this. 

Vol. II.- 
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menced. A complete suit of e{xi8copal hal»linients 

was produced ; but, by way of mockery and derision, 
the whole was made either of canvass or of some 
other material equally worthless; and something 
which represented a crosier was placed in his hand. 
The spirit of the archbishop was not one jot de- 
pressed by this scornfid treatment. On the con- 
trary, with light-hearted pleasantry, he exclaimed, 
" What ! — I verily believe I shall say mass !" — " Yea, 
my lord," said Cosins, one of Bonner's chaplains, '* I 
trust to see you say mass yet, for all this." — " Do 
you so V replied Cranmer ; '* nay, that shaU. you 
never see — for never will I do it." When Bonner 
^beheld his victim before him, in this insulting pon- 
tifical masquerade, he was unable to suppress his 
exultation ; and, with his usual vulgar brutality, he 
cried out, " This is the man that despised the pope's 
holiness, and is now here to be judged by the pope. 
This is the man who hath pulled down so many 
churches, and is now come to be judged in a church. 
This is the man that contemned the blessed sacra- 
ment of the altar, and is now come to be condemned 
before that blessed sacrament hanging over the altar. 
This is the man that, like Lucifer, sat in the place . 
of Christ, upon an altar, to judge another, and now is 
come before an altar to be judged himself." The 
torrent of invective was here interrupted by Cran- 
mer, who exclaimed, " In this you do belie me, as 
in many other things. You speak of the time when 
I sat in commission in Paul's Church, where was 
a scaffold erected by you and hy your officers : but, 
that there was an altar under it, I neither knew nor 
suspected." Bonner, however, was not easily to be 
div erted from the pleasure of reviling. He continued 
to indulge himself in it till the audience were filled 
with weariness and disgust ; and the form of degrada- 
tion accordingly proceeded. In the first place, the 
crosier, the ensign of the pastoral office, was to be 
takenfromhishand; hut this the archbishop intrepidly 
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resisted. He reftised to part with it till he had drawn 
from his sleeve a written paper, which he ^^ ^^ 
handed up to Thirlby, desiring the by- to z"!^ 
atanders to witness that he thereby sol- **"'^ 
emnly appealed against these proceedings to the 
next general council. The reasons for this step, as 
specified in the document in question, were, in sub- 
stance, as foUows :* — 1. That in cases of life and 
death a man should be allowed to plead in his own 
person, and not by a proctor ; whereas he was hin- 
dered by his strict imprisonment from appearing at 
Borne: and, further, that, even if he would have 
sent his proctor, the se<]uestration of his property 
disabled him from engaging one. 9. That when he 
was cited to appear before the pope^s sub-delegate, 
Bishop Brokes, he was deniea the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 3. That, in violation of 
their own express promise, the royal proctors had 
omitted to furnish him with copies of his answers 
to the charges preferred against him, and had thus 
denied him an opportunity of correcting them. 
4 and 5. That he renounced altogether the papal 
Jurisdiction, as utterly at variance with the consti- 
tution of his country ; and, also, because it had been 
found most ruinously to drain away the resources 
of the realm. 6. That the authority of the pope is 
subversive both of the Holy Scriptures and of 
the decrees of general councils. He concluded by 
averring that ** in all his doctrine and preaching, 
both on the sacrament and every other point, he 
meant and judged those things as the Catholic 
church, and the most holy fathers of old, with one 
accord, had meant and judged them." He further 
"desired, the first, the second, and the third time, 
instantly, more instantly, and most instantly, that 
he might have letters of protection and defence, 
with choice and liberty to correct and interpret his 

* BmI. moc. vol. m. p. 876-46t. 
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sayings ; and, if this were granted, he promised to 
prosecute his appellatioo, with the view of disannul- 
ling abuse, iniquity, and unrighteousness." 

When this paper was handed up to Thirlby, he 
replied that their commission was to proceed against 
him, " all appeal being taken aujay"*— (in other words, 
that the pope had strictly prohibited all question of 
his own authority) — but added, that "be would, 
nevertheless, take care that the appeal should be 
received if possible." The next step in the process 
of degradation was to strip off what was the sem- 
blance of the episcopal pall ; and here the arch- 
bishop once more protested against the irregularity 
of the proceeding. " Who is there among you," 
he said, " that hath a pall, that he should take away 
my pall V't — implying that a metropolitan could not 
be degraded by prelates of inferior dignity. The 
objection, of course, was overruled. The commis- 
sioners answered that they acted, not merely as 
bishops, but as delegates of the pope, and were, 
therefore, fully competent to the execution of his 
orders. The rest of the insulting ceremony was 
accordingly completed. A barber was at hand to 
clip off the hair round his head. Bonner then 
scraped the tops of the archbishop's fingers, to sig- 
nify the removal of the holy ointment with which 
they had been touched at his consecration : and the 
pageantry was concluded by the exhibition of the 
primate of all England in his doublet, over which 
was contemptuously thrown the threadbare gown 
of a yeoman bedel ; while Bonner, unable to contain 
his exultation, exclaimed, " You are now no longer 
my lord ;" and then, pointing to him, said to the 
spectators, " See here this gentleman /" 

* Omni appellatione remotft. 

t The poll was a sort of scarf, worn by metropolitans, and vna origin- 
ally nothing but a stole or scarf, brought over the shoulders, and, prob- 
ably, crossed, or woiuid, in fh>nt, so that the two ends hung down tofs- 
tha. In tlie Eastern CSbureh it is called «&|M»^^y. 
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When Cranmer was led back to prison, a spec- 
tator, who had witnessed his degradation, contrived 
to restore to him his clerical gown, of which he 
had been deprived : and took that opportunity to 
assure him that the Bishop of Ely was a most un- 
willing actor in the late scene ; for that, in his hear- 
ing, he had protested, with tears, that his friendship 
for the sufferer was undiminished. The demeanour 
of Thirlby had, indeed, throughout, exhibited a 
remarkable contrast to that of his unfeeling col- 
league. When Bonner was pouring out abuse upon 
the fallen primate, Thirlby had repeatedly plucked 
him by the sleeve, and implored him to desist ; and 
afterward reproached, him with the breach of his 
promise to treat the prisoner with becoming mode- 
ration. And when Cranmer presented to him the 
copy of his appeal, the bishop addressed him in Ian- 
Ifuage of earnest kindness. He assured him, weep- 
ing, that nothing but the positive injunctions of the 
king and queen would ever have induced him to act 
under a commission against his friend ; and besought 
him to acknowledge his errors, and throw himself 
on the« mercy of his sovereign. In truth, there 
was ample cause for all, and more than all, the 
emotion which was betrayed by Thirlby on this 
melsuicholy occasion. In the days of the arch- 
bishop's prosperity, he had treated this man with 
all the afiectionate confidence of a brother, and with 
all the munificence of a generous benefactor. The 
time had been, when Thirlby had only to admire 
any thing which belonged to Cranmer, and, how- 
ever costly or precious it might be, he was sure to 
obtain it ; so that it became a sort of proverbial 
saying, that Thirlby's commendation of any valua- 
ble article in the possession of the primate was a 
plain way of winning it.* No wonder, then, that 
when the archbishop was told that Thirlby's regard 

* fiforiee'^ teooQDC, qooiad to Mryp^ OnuunWt^ lU. e. 10. 

Q9 
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for him was unimpaired, he should reply, '^He 
might have shown me much more kindness, with- 
out beinff the worse for it ; for I have well deserved 
it at his hand.'* And yet, before the day wasover^ 
this very man appears to have wellnigh lost all in- 
convenient recollection of the benefits heaped upon 
him by the liberality of his patron. When Cranmer, 
after the agitatk>n of the day, was almost fainting 
for want of food, his need was supplied by the above 
kind-hearted stranger, who furnished money to the 
bailiffs for this purpose. But the man had nearly 
suffered for his charitable intentions; for, before 
the night, his bounty had been reported to the two 
commissioners, and brought upon him a severe 
rebuke from both of them, for having ministered to 
the necessities of a heretic : and it was not with- 
out some difficulty that he escaped a journey to 
London, to answer for his ill-timed good offices be- 
fore the council. One would willingly hope, that 
Thirlby was a reluctant party to this inhuman seve* 
rity ; but at all events, a courageous protest against 
it would have been no more than a graceful and 
becoming manifestation of his gratitude. 

HUappMidii- -A^s might have been expected, the ap- 
>*p^ peal of Cranmer to a general council was 
left wholly unnoticed. The pope was allowed to 
be a judge of his own jurisdiction, and to extin- 
guish, with a word, all right of resistance to it. 
This the archbishop probably foresaw : for a letter 
of his has been preserved, which he had privately 
addressed to a trusty friend, learned in the law, be- 
fore the eighty days had elapsed ; in which he ur» 
gently requests instructions relative to the form and 
manner of preparing and conducting such appeal ; 
but at the same time intimating his apprehension 
that, after all, it would never be admitted. This, 
however, he said, gave him but little uneasiness. 
" He desired that God's will might be done, and 
that God's name might be glorified, either by his 



life or death. He thcmght it mueh bettci^ to die in 

Christ's quarrel, than to be shut up in the prison of 
the body, unless it were for the advancement of 
God's glory, and the profit of his brethren.'' These 
words seem to imply that he then fully anticipated 
his death : and it further appears, from the expresa 
language of this letter, that his appeal was attempted 
chiefly as a measure of delay, which might enable 
him, before his execution, to complete his answer 
to Gardiner's last treatise on the Sacrament.* But» 
whatever might be- his own expectations, it is quite 
certain that his enemies were resolved on his de- 
struction. There was no quarter to which he could 
look with any hope of mercy. It is true that the 
queen had been indebted to him for her liberty, and 
perhaps even for her life : for, at one time, it was 
the purpose of her father to send her to the Tower, 
there to suffer as a subject, for her adherence to the 
pope, and her disobedience to the law ; and nothing 
but the intercession of the archbishop could divert 
him from his resolution. And, when the king 
yielded to his persuasions, he prophetically declared 
that Cranmer's good offices in her behalf would in 
the end turn to his own utter confusion.f It likewise 
appears, that a petition had been addressed to the 
queen, in the preceding year, by those that were 
abroad, imploring a mitigation of her rigorous deal- 
ing towards the Protestants, and more especially 
towards Cranmer ; whose friendly interference, aa 
they reminded her, had alone preserved her from 

* "Potisrima sand appellationifl men canaa est, at— (si ita Deos 
voluorit)— donetur eousque vivendi lempua, quousque cosptum contr^ 
Marcum Antonium Cmistantium responsum absolvero." Letters of 
tlie Martyrs, fol. 19>83 ; where this letter is printed, both in Latin and 
English.— Miiea Coverdale's note to the above passage is—" This Conr 
gtantiusvr&n Steven Gardiner, hs coTistant. indeed as a. iveathercockj -wba 
thns nametb himself, \rrltini( against this good Father."— 7dtd. fblioSt 
The letter is also printed in Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 384, LeL 301. 

t This is stated by Strype, Cranm. b. iii o. 80, on the authority of 
Moriee's account of the archbishop. 
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the eflfects of her royal father's displeaeore.* It 
can, therefore, scarcely be imagined that she was 
ignorant of her obligations to a man whom she 
was now persecuting unto death. But the recollec- 
tion of his services, probably, did but render the 
sacrifice, in her estimation, just so much the more 
Taluable, and consequently the more meritorious. 

Up to this moment then, it appears as clear as 
historical evidence can make it, that the arch- 
bishop^s resolution was entirely immoveable. He 
had positively refused to fly from danger when flight 
was in his power, — ^he had subsequently been worn 
and harassed by protracted imprisonment, — he had 
been worried by public and tumultuous disputations, 
— he had seen the furies of persecution let loose 
upon the church, and his two dearest friends and 
colleagues dragged to the stake, — ^he had been de- 
graded from his dignity and office with every mark 
of cowardly insult, — and all this he had endured 
with the most unflinching constancy. And if he had 
now been led out at once to execution, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that he would have witnessed a 
good confession in the flames, and have transmitted 
to after-ages a name unsullied with the slightest 
suspicion of apostacy. This, however, was a tri- 
umph of which his adversaries were anxious to de- 
prive the cause to which he had been invincibly 
faithful. They were determined on his immolation : 
but they were also resolved that the offering should, 
if possible, be so foully tainted, as to become worth- 
less and contemptible in the sight of the Protestant 
church : and it is now our melancholy task to recoil 
the partial success of their devices. 

c^^^,^^^^^ ^ It will be recollected, then, that the de- 
flnMion. gradation of the archbishop took place on 
the 14th of February : and it is a most remarkable, 
and scarcely explicable circumstance, that no less 

* BtrypoliCnuuner, b, UL e. 1& 
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than four different papers of submission or recanta- 
tion are said to have been signed by him within two 
days of that event, and before he was allowed to 
stir from the prison of Bocardo.* It is further most 
extraordinary, that, of these four documents, the 
last is by far the least explicit and satisfactory, as 
a renunciation of Protestantism. It is a paper which, 
at this day, a Protestant might conscientiously sub- 
scribe. It amounts, in fact, to little more than a pro- 
fession of belief in the Christian religion, as it had 
been received by the Catholic church from the be* 
ginning. 

In order to account for this circumstance, it has 
been conjectured that Bonner (finding Cranmer too 
much dissatisfied with the three first papers to avow 
them publicly, even if he had signed them in pri- 
vate), drew up the fourth in terms sufficiently equiv- 
ocal to satisfy his scruples, and, at the same time, 
to enable his enemies to proclaim that he had pro- 
fessed himself a sound Catholic. A breach, it was 
hoped, might thus be made in his character for in- 
tegrity, which might expose him to more effectual 
and vigorous assaults.f As we are without the 
means of ascertaining whether the conjecture is 
well founded or not, we must be content to leave 
this part of the subject in the obscurity which has 
hitherto involved it. ' 

By whose exertions the resolution of Cranmer was 
first unsettled, we are not informed. He is said to 
have received visits of courtesy and condolence, 
from various distinguished members of the univer- 
sity, who expressed a lively interest in his fate. 

* It woald be a needless interni])tion of the nanratiTe to introdao* 
into it a detailed account of all Cranmer's alleged submiMions and 
recantations ; for, whether the whole of them were executed by him, or 
not, it would be Imposeible to absolve him fVom the imputation of a 
temporary failure of Christian integrity. A Aiil and particular exposi- 
tion of these transactions, together with a statement of the mystery in 
which they are involved, is, therefore, reserved for the Appendix to this 
TOliune, No. V. 

t See Boamet's Hist, of the fiefbrmation, vol. Ir. p. ftUhfidS. 
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And it is far from unlikely that Thirlby, his former 
friend, may have repaired to him in prison, and have 
there renewed those solicitations which he had 
tried in vain while sitting in judgment upon him. 
Of the four papers which, as we are told, he was 
prevailed upon to sign, the first was afterward re- 
voked by him. This revocation was ascribed by 
Bonner to his '* inconstancy and unstableness." it 
was, much more probably, the consequence of re- 
presentations that the first paper would be wholly 
insufficient to satisfy the government. The papers 
which followed it may have been successively ex- 
torted, by similar artifices. The last of the four 
was, indeed, the least satisfactory. But yet it may 
have been transmitted to the court, as a proof that 
his firmness was not wholly unassailable. At all 
events, the more elaborate measures of seduction, 
resorted to subsequently to the 16th, are quite suffi- 
cient to show that the Romanists were dissatisfied 
with the success of their first attempts. The arch- 
bishop was invited by Dr. Marshall to the deanery 
of Christ church ; where he exchanged, for a time, 
the horrors of a dungeon for the society of learned 
men, and the liberal hospitality of collegiate life. 
He was allowed the recreation of his favourite game 
at bowls ; and in the midst of these indulgences, he 
was plied with an insidious mixture of intimidation 
and encouragement. He was assured that he had 
the cordial good-will of the nobility ; he was flat- 
tered with the prospect of recovering his former 
dignity, or, if he should prefer it, of |pssing the 
remainder of his days in honourable privacy : he 
was informed that nothing would gratify the queen 
so much as his submission ; but that nothing short 
of his submission would satisfy her, since she was 
resolved either to have Cranmer a Catholic, or else 
no Cranmer at all ; he was, finally, reminded that 
he was still lusty and strong, and might hope for 
many more years of health and comfort ; and that 
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it would, therefore, be madness to peiseTere inflex- 
ibly in a course, which must inevitably terminate in 
an agonizing and untimely death. His subscription 
to the words of " one little leaf ofpaper^''^ it was sug- 
gested, might save him from this terrible extremity, 
and would open to him the hopes of a quiet and dig- 
nified old age.* By these treacherous applications, 
the desire of life was, gradually, revived within him ; 
and his sinking fortitude was, probably, overthrown 
by the arrival of the writ for his execution, which 
was dated on the 24th of February, and must have 
reached Oxford a day or two after. The result of 
all these perfidious practices, it has been supposed, 
was his subscription to a fifth paper, which, un- 
doubtedly, contains as plenary an assent to popery, 
as they who hungered and thirsted for his disgrace 
could possibly desire. This disastrously memorable 
document, be it remembered, was drawn up in Latin. 
It was printed immediately on its execution, as 
Cranmer^s recantation : and it is not the least mys- 
terious of the strange circumstances connected with 
these strange transactions, that, no sooner was the 
paper printed, than it was suppressed by the council. 
The order for delivering up all the printed copies to 
he burned, is dated on the thirteenth of March ; and 
on the sixteenth the printers were compelled to enter 
into recognisances to obey this mandate. 

This fifth submission, it should be observed, is 
without any date, either as to place or time. But 
it can hardfly be doubted that if ever it was signed 
by Cranmer, it must have been subsequently to his 
removal to Christ church deanery ; though at what 
period during his residence there, or after his return 
to prison, it now seems impossible to ascertain. He 
had now, if we are to repose inplicit confidence in 
the representations of his adversaries, declared his 
own unfaithfulness in language as express as even 

* Eccl. Biof : ▼ol. iii. p. 58fr>M6. 
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to have been still nnsAtiated. They were determined 
to enjoy, if possible, the vindictive delight of hear- 
ing him utter the basest notes of humihaidon : fdt 
we find, among the papers aseiibed to him, a sixth 
jrecantation, less distinct and explicit than the pte- 
ceding, as a confession of the Romish faith ; bnt 
most abundant and diffuse in abject expressions of 
■self-condemnation. It has been conjectured hf 
Strype that this outrageous, and almost bombastic, 
string of self-accusations, was the composition of 
Cardmal Pole. It is certainly very much in his style. 
He had drawn up, as the historian remarks, a form 
of recantation closely resembling it, for Sir John 
Cheke ;* and it has been suggested that the same 
train of thought and expression is to be found in A 
manuscript letter of PoWs to Oranmer, relative to 
the doctnne of the Sacrament, and written shortly 
after the disputation at Oxford.! 

But whatever may be the obscurity which hangs 
over the received account of Cranmer's submission, 
it must, at all events^ remain clear by his own con- 
fession, that he suffered his virtue to be most un^ 
worthily tampered with, and humbled himself by a 
protracted course of hesitation and dissembling. 
Let it however be conceded, that his weakness was, 
in all respects, as ignominious as his worst enemies 
have ever represented, still the history of his fall 
must always occupy one of the darkest pages in the 
annals of Romish cruelty and cunning. Nothing 

* The reeantati/on of Cheke ie exproMlj atrribnted to Pole in DaditiL 
p. 71. ed. 1690. And eee Strype's Eccl. Mem. vol. Hi. p. 305. 

t " The Latin original is among the Harleian MSS. ; and a French 
tnnaliition is in Le Girand, and Pold^»EpiBtle8.''->Soamea, Biat. Reform. 
Toi. iv. p. 525.— This letier ia alluded to by Strype, Cranmer, h. iii. c. 20; 
bat he has printed nothing of it but its long Latin title, which desrribea 
it as ** an Epistle of the Legate to Thomas Cranmer, who, holding the See 
of Canterbarv, had delirered a new doctrine respecting the Buebarist, 
eentrary to the perpetual consent of the Church ; in which EpisUe it ia 
Aown tbat he is flt neither to be a teacher or a learner of that high mys- 
tai^ ; aadis oxborted to pootiMO for bis wnra therein.>» 
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can well be more astounding, than to find that any 
professor of the papal creed, at the present day, 
should look, without aversion and disgust, upon the 
steps by which ho was lured into this depth of 
humiliation. It may be allowed, that the sincere 
and zealous Roman Catholics of that day might 
naturally wish for the .degradation, nay, even for the 
eiecution, of the arch-heretic. But they were not 
content with his blood. Nothing would satisfy them 
but the barbarous mutilation of his good name. 
Their conduct towards him resembled that of an 
ungenerous adversary, who, having disarmed his 
antagonist, and smitten him to the earth, first tempts 
him to debase himself by words of craven supplica- 
tion, then tramples him in the dust, and at last, 
plunges the sword into his heart. One can scarcely 
imagine how any Roman Catholic gentleman of 
modern times can think on these things without 
crying shame on the men who thus disgraced their 
communion. For the honour of their own party, if 
not for the sake of Crannier, the Romanists should 
be solicitous to bury this portion of his history in 
everlasting oblivion.* 

We now proceed to the consideration of the arch- 
bishop's conduct in the closing scene of his event- 
ful life. 

The sixth paper of submission was dated on the 
18th of March. It contained a prayer 
for mercy ; and the answer to this peti- .^JT^Ss^' 
tion was an order for his almost imme- 
diate execution. From the very first it had been 

* It bai been soggested by Dr. Lingard tbat the tale of Cranmer haT« 
Inc been aeduced intn recantation, is negatived by his last speech ; since 
'* Be there makes no such apology for himself, bat owns that his confes- 
rioas proceodedyVom hi» wish to save his life."* Unquestionably they 
must have proceeded/rom Au wish to save his Ufa .' But by whom and by 
"What means were bis love of life and his fear of ^eath recalled into action'^ 
It is an utterly vain attempt to resist the current of historical testimony, 
which Airnishes the answer to this question. They who are desirous of 
access to all the authorities by which the fhct of Cranmer's temptation 
is eaublishad will do well to consult Soames's Hiat. Sefoim. vol. It. pi 
514, ngta (e). 

Vol. n.--R 
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determined that he should saflTer as a heretic ; but 
his enemies waited awhile, that they might fix upon 
him the infamy of cowardice and unfaithfulness; 
and when artifice and temptation had done their 
worst, the fire was speedily lighted for his destruc- 
tion. By way of preparation for the solemnity, the 
provost of Eton College, Dr. Cole, had secret in- 
structions from the queen to prepare a sermon for 
the occasion ; and, lest the feelings of the people 
should break out into violence and tumult, many of 
the neighbouring gentry and magistrates were as- 
sembled in Oxford, with their servants and retainers, 
to keep the peace, and witness the execution. On 

li Thited in *^® ^^^^ ^^ March, the day before he suf- 
priwnj^ Cole fcrod, the archbishop was visited in his 
"*" ■*• prison by Dr. Cole, and interrogated by 
him, whether he continued firm in the Catholic faith, 
as he had recently professed it 1 The answer of 
Cranmer was somewhat equivocal. He said that, 
by God's grace, he would be still more confirmed in 
the Catholic faith ; a reply which most probably in- 
timated that he had begun to repent of his weak- 
ness, and to form a resolution to return to the 
profession which he had seemingly abandoned. 
How the interval between that time and the day 
after was passed by him, we have no certain infor- 
mation ; but it is at least likely, that it was employed 
in preparing the prayer, the exhortation, and the 
repentant confession of apostacy, which were actu- 
ally delivered by him immediately before his execu- 
tion.* On the next day, Saturday, the Slst of 
March, he was again visited by Cole at an early 
hour, and asked by him whether he was provided 
with money. Being answered in the negative. Cole 
supplied him with fifteen crowns ; an indirect, but 
very intelligible mode of apprizing him that he must 
prepare for death; it being then a sort of funereal 

* GUplii, p. 907. 
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custom for persons condemned to die, to distribute 
alms among the people. This intimation must, in 
all probability, have dissipated every hope of mercy, 
and have convinced him that the time was come 
for publicly abjuring the dissimulation which had 
wounded his conscience and his fame, without pre- 
serving his life. Some time after Cole had retired, 
the friar Garcina made his appearance in the prison 
and urgently besought him to transcribe a retracta- 
tion of his doctrine, to be delivered by him at the 
stake. It is uncertain whether the document thus 
tendered to him was the fifth of the submissions as- 
cribed to him in Bonner's printed account, but which 
as we have seen had hitherto been suppressed by 
the council ; or whether (which is the more proba- 
ble supposition) it was nothing more than ttie 
brief revocation of his doctrine respecting the Eu- 
charist, which, in the printed account of his sub- 
missions, is called *Uhe saying of Thomas Cranmer, 
a little before his death."* But however this may 
be, it appears that Cranmer consented to transcribe 
it, and thus to leave the friar under the impression 
that it was his intention to deliver it before the pub- 
lic, when he came to execution. In this, undoubt- 
edly, there was some appearance of deception ; but 
it was an expedient to which he was almost driven 
by the necessity of the case. He well knew, that 
if he had then rejected the proposed paper, and had 
apprized Garcina of his design to revoke his former 
submissions, he never would have been allowed to 
address the bystanders for that purpose, and would 
thus have perished under the imputation of impeni- 
tent apostacy. But though he consented to tran- 
scribe the friar's document, there is no reason what- 
ever to believe that he ever set his name to it ; for the 
seventh paper attributed to him in Bonner's printed 
Statement! appears there, unlike the other six, 

* 8m Appendix, No. V. t i»tf. 
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withODt the signature of Thoma$ Cramner; althoogh 
the account affirms that it was written with his owa 
hand. It may therefore be reasonably concluded^ 
that he agreed to transcribe it purely for the purpose 
of ridding himself of the friar's solicitationSi and of 
thus securing an opportunity of proclaiming his 
repentance before hp died. 

The facility afforded him for this public, confes- 
sion was, accidentally, beyond his hopes. Between 
Slit Mareb, is5«. i^^c and ten o'clock on the 21st of March, 
to 8^55" w- ^^® ^^''^ Williams, with others of the 
*ioii^7 tobL u- neighbouring gentry, arrived in Oxford, 
eeutioik for the purpose of presiding at the sacri- 

fice of the reclaimed arch-heretic. The morning, 
however, happened to be so rainy, that instead of 
conducting him at once to the stake, they brought 
him to St. Mary's Church, in the full expectation 
that he would there complete the triumph of the 
Romanists, by proclaiming, with his dying breath, 
his adhesion to their communion. On his way 
thither he was placed between two friars, whose 
office it was to murmur out certain psalms, which, 
it was conceived, were appropriate to his moumftil 
situation. On his entrance into the church, the 
Nunc Dimittis was chanted ; and the archbishop was 
then led forward to a scaffolding or platform, raised 
in front of the pulpit. When he had ascended it he 
knelt down to pray ; and wept so bitterly, that many 
of the spectators were also moved to tears ; more 
especially those among them " who had conceived 
an assured hope of his conversion and repentance." 
Dr. Cole then commenced his sermon ; in which 

he stated that Dr. Cranmer had been the 
JJ^?" ** prime agent in all the pernicious changes 

by which the realm had been for so many 
years distracted. He had usurped the office of pro- 
nouncing the divorce between Henry VHI. and 
Queen Catherine ; and though he might have been 
impelled rather by the persuasions of other men. 
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than by any malicious motive, yet he had thus be- 
come the chief author of all the confusion that had 
followed. He had, moreover, not only been the 
notorious patron of all the heresies which had burst 
into the kingdom, but had persisted in maintaining 
them, both by disputation and by writing: and so 
long a perseverance iii error had never, but in time 
of schism, been pardoned by the church. The 
]Nreacher also stated, that in addition to these causes 
of Cranmer's execution, the queen and her council 
were moved by certain other reasons, which it 
would not be fit or convenient to disclose. 

Having next exhorted the bystanders to profit by 
the melancholy example before them. Dr. Cole 
addressed his discourse to Cranmer himself. He 
reminded the prisoner of the mercy of God, who 
will not suffer us to be tempted beyond what we are 
able to bear ; expressed a good hope that he would, 
like the penitent thief, be that day with Christ in 
Paradise ; encouraged him to meditate on the deliv- 
erance of the three children, to whom God made the 
flame seem like a pleasant dew, on the rejoicing of 
St. Andrew in his cross, and the patience of St. 
Laurence on the fire ; and assured him that if in his 
extremity he should call on God, and on such as 
have died in his faith, he would either abate the fury 
of the flame, or else would give the sufferer strength 
to endure it. He gloried in the final conversion of 
Cranmer to the truth, which could only be regarded 
as the work of God : and concluded with many ex- 
pressions of commendation, and with a promise that 
masses should be sung for his soul in every church 
in Oxford. 

Having finished his sermon, the preacher desired 
that all who were present would offer up 
their supplications for the prisoner. On .SSS!?'* *** 
this Cranmer himself immediately knelt 
down in secret prayer. His example was followed 
by the rest of the congregation. They all of them 

R3 
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lleve, without colour or dissimulation. For now is 
no time to dissemble, whatsoever 1 have written'in 
times past. 

"First, I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, &c., and every article 
of the Catholic faith, every, word and sentence taught 
by our Saviour Christ, his apostles, and prophets, 
in the Old and New Testament. 

'' And now I come to the great thing that troubleth 
my conscience more than any other thing that ever 
I said or did in my life : and that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth. Which here 
now I renounce, and refuse, as things written 
^LSSSL ^ «^*^^ ^y ^^ contrary to the truth which I 
thought in my heart, and writ for fear of 
death, and to save my life, if it might be : and that is, 
all such bUls, which I have written or signed with mine 
own hand, since my degradation ; wherein I luive written 
many things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand 
offended in writing contrary to my heart, therefore my 
hand shall first be punished. For if I may come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned* And as for the pope, 1 
refuse him, as ChrisVs enemy and Antichrist^ with aU 
his false doctrine.*^ 

The amazement and confusion of the assembly at 
the utterance of this speech, may very easily be 
imagined. All his judges, and doubtless a very large 

{)ortion of the audience, expected nothing from lus 
ips but an open and penitent abjuration of his Pro- 
testant opinions. Instead of this, he proclaimed 
that be had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 
professions of the Romish faith. It was to no pur- 
pose that Lord Williams vehemently reminded him 
of his submission and dissembling, and exhorted 
him to remember himself, and play the Christian 
man. The archbishop remained unshaken. " Alas ! 
my lord," was his reply, " I have been a man that, 
all my life, loved plainness, and never dissembled 
till now against the truths which I am most sorry , 
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for; and I caimot better play the Christiaii man 
than by speaking the truth, as I now do.'' He 
further protested that, with regard to the doctrine. 
of the Sacrament, he still believed precisely as he 
had written in his book against the Bishop of Win^ 
Chester. 

By this time the exasperation of the Romanists had 
become outrageous. The assembly broke up, and 
the archbishop was hurried to the place 
of execution. On his way thither, one £iS3?*****' 
of the friars, foaming with rage and dis- 
appointment, assailed him with reproaches for his 
inconstancy, and bade him remember his recanta- 
tion"; repeatedly crying out, " Was it not thy own 
doing?''* On his arrival at the stake, he put off his 
garments with alacrity, and even with haste, and 
stood upright in his shirt. When his caps were 
taken off, his head appeared so bare that not a single 
hair could be discerned upon it. His beard, how- 
ever, was long and thick, and his countenance altor 
gether of such reverend gravity, that neither friend 
nor foe could look upon it without emotion. While 
the preparations for his death were completing, a 
bachelor of divinity, accompanined by two Spanish 
friars, made one desperate effort to recall him to 
his apostacy. But their attempts were utterly fruit- 
less. The archbishop was only moved to repeat 
that he sorely repented of his recantation, because 
he knew it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
Ariars said, in Latin, to each other,—" Let us leave 
him to himself; the devil is surely with him, and 
we ought no longer to be near him." Lord Williams 
became impatient of further delay, and ordered the 
proeeedingB to be cut short, Cranmer, therefore, 
took his surrounding friends by the hand, and bade 
them his last farewell ; while nis defeated monitor, 
the bachelor, indignantly rebuked them for touching 

* Nmnifeei9ti, Fox*. 
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the heretic, and protested that he was bitterly sorry 
for having come into his company. He could not 
forbear, however, once more, to urge his adherence 
to his recantation. The answer of Oranmer was — 
** This is the hand that wrote it, and therefore it 
shall first suffer punishment." 

The fire was, now, speedily kindled ; and Cranmer 
immediately made good his words, by 
SShaJSr^ thrusting his right hand into the flame. 
He held it there, with unflinching steadi- 
ness, exclaiming from time to time — '*This hand 
hath offended, — ^this unworthy hand !" So immove* 
able was his fortitude, that the spectators could 
plainly perceive the fire consuming his hand, before 
it had materially injured any other part of his frame. 
At last, the pile became completely lighted, and 
then the fire soon did its work upon him. To the 
very last, his resolution continued firm. When the 
flames mounted, so that he was almost enveloped 
by them, he appeared to move no more than the 
stake to which he was bound. His eyes, all the 
while, were steadfastly raised towards heaven; 
and, so long as the power of utterance remained, 
his swollen tongue was repeatedly heard to exclaim, 
" This unworthy hand ! — Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit." 

That Cranmer's "patience in the torment, and 
courage in dying" were worthy of the noidest cause, 
is amply and generously attested by the Roman 
Catholic spectator* who has left us an account of 
his last sufferings. " If," says the writer of that 
narrative, " it had been either for the glory of God, 
the wealth of his country, or the testimony of the 
truth, — as it was for a pernicious error, and subver* 
sion of true reUgion, — ^I could worthily have com« 

* Our narmtiva of the mnrtyrdom bas been taken partly fhmi the Martyr* 
ology ; but chiefly, (torn the description or it contained in a letter fVom a 
Roman Catholic eye-witness to a friend, dated March 83, 1556, and 
printed flrom Foie'a MSS., by Strype, Cranmer, b. iii. e. 21. 
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mended the example, and matched it with the fame 
of any father of ancient time." There is a eort of 
traditional story that, after he was burned, his heart 
was found unconsumed in the midst of the ashes. 
The tale is scarcely worth repeating. It is, indeed, 
just possible, that when the flames had nearly Con- 
sumed the parts more immediately exjiosed to their 
action, the heart may have been separated from the 
body ; and may have accidentally fallen upon a spot, 
where the fire was less fierce : and there it may 
have been found comparatively uninjured, or, at 
least, in a state which might enable a spectator to 
distinguish it. And this may have given birth to a 
report, which credulity or superstition might exalt 
into a miracle.*^ 

Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer ; — ^a man, to 
whom the obligations of this country 
roust ever be "broad and deep:" for to iiffiS?"*"* 
his conscientious labours, and incompar- 
able prudence and moderation, we are, under Provi- 
dence, mainly indebted for the present fabric of our 
Protestant church. The brightness of his last hour 
was preceded, it is true, by an awful interval of dark- 
ness. The shadows, however, most happily passed 
away from him ; and his name resumed its lustre in 
the midst of the fires of his martyrdom . The revival 
of his courage was the bitterest of all imaginable dis- 
appointments to the Romish party. The final pro»« 

* This iilory is omitted in the later editions of Foxe. But It seems to 
htre been so impUeltly credited by Btrype. that be expresses his regret 
that the heart, which the fire had ieti inviolate, was not presenred in aa 
am ! Sirype*s Cranmer, b. ili. c. 21. 

With his usual tninaleness of detail, Strype has giren us the fbllowinf 
Moms of the ehaa^ for the burning of Cranmer : 

For an hundred orwood-fh^rgots 6 0) 

For an hundred of hair (bne-flifgots 3 4( ».. 

For the carriage of them 6 f '^*^' 

For two labourers 1 4J 

From which we learn chat the burning of a bereiie usually eosc tbs 
pnHlc uhout lU. M. 
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tcttion of his integrity would, to them, hare been a 
great and inestimable spoil. So blind was the im-* 
patience of the Church of Rome for the ruin of his 
fame, that it drove her to a prodigal application o( 
iker customary craft, such as must have tended only 
to the defeat of her purpose. She trod upon the 
victim whom she had allured into her toils, till his 
heart must have revolted against her perfidious cru- 
elty. She thus, in effect, laboured unconsciously to 
rekindle the slumbering fires of his faith and virtnoy 
and to defraud herself of the satisfaction of utterly 
murdering his reputation before she consigned his 
hody to torture and to death. Whether she might, 
at the last, have spared his life, and yet have been^ 
eventually, gratified with his blood, is, indeed, a 
question which none can certainly determine, except 
Him who searcheth the heart. But yet, if he is to 
be judged of marCs judgment, it seems impossible to 
believe that he could long have endured the miseries 
of a dishonoured and despised old age. It appears, 
that, all along, he was smitten with remorse and 
horror for yielding to the recoil of flesh and Mood. 
He protested, just before his death, that *' he had oft 
repented of his recantation ;^' and the truth of this 
saying is irresistibly established by his whole de-> 
meanour in his last agony, as represented to us by his 
honest and candid *' Roman Catholic reporter." And 
when we look at his self-possession and alacrity at 
the stake, and recollect at the same time his con- 
stitutional defect of firmness, — ^nothing can well be 
thought of more surprising than the heroism of his 
last hour. It has, indeed, been sometimes alleged, 
that he derived courage to retract, orUy from his 
despair of pardon. But his despair of pardon never 
can have inspired him with invincible fortitude, 
while the flames were devouring his flesh. His 
courage in the midst of sufferings (which might well 
?*^*"^**J?^*» ^^^^ fro«n men made of more stub- 
born stuff than Cranmer), can never have been the 
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effect of hyptmisy iind diMfRinlation. It is imp9i^ 
sible that he could be merely playiag a part, wh^ 
beheld his hand immoveably in the fire that was 
acerching every nerve and sinew, and ac(»i6ed that 
hand as Uie guilty instroment of hia diagrace. We 
have here, at least, a substaotkd prool that, at that 
moment, all anguish was light, compared with the 
agony of hia deep, but not despairing repentance^i 
And justice demaiida of us, further, to keep in imn4» 
that the language in which his penitence was pro* 
claimed, relates wholly to his recent course of dis^ 
'Simulation. With regard to ev^ery other act of hkg 
life, he expresses himself, throughout his persecu- 
tion, like one who had exercised himself to have « 
eonscience void of offence towards God and man. 

In a word, then^ we have seen Archbishop Gran- ' 
mer in his kst moments, surrounded as it were by 
4he rains of his own good fame; and yet, in th^ 
midst Gf that piteous wreck, enabled to resume his 
courage, and to rise, like the apostle who denied his 
Lord, from the depths of human frailty, to the ho- 
noiirs of Christian martyrdom. It is scarcely to be 
^edited that a man like this could have borne to liv« 
*^ infamous and contented,'' if the Church of Rome 
had alk>wed him to survive. Had his life beea 
granted him, he must soon have loathed agift whieb 
would only have reserved him for soflferings w<Mrs>e 
t^an the foitt^ness of death. He might then, possi* 
faly, have sunk under the silent, though inglorious 
niart3rrdoni» of a wounded spirit : but, more proba* 
bly, he would have been enabled to renew his strength 
to seek a refuge from his anguish by rushing a 
voluntary martyr into the flames^ 

Vol. 1L— S 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Reriew of Onamer'i Cbaracter— Some genoral Rellectioas ob ^» 

BeAwmatioQ in JsUigland. 

If any one were to derive his knowledge of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer solely from the foregoing narrative, 
he would possibly rise from the perusal without any 
impression seiriously unfavourable to his character 
for integrity and fortitude. And yet I am utterly 
unconscious of having wilfully misstated any fact in 
his history, or disguised the moral complexion of the 
man by artificial colouring. It may be asked, then, 
how is it that the individual renreaented in these pages 
should have been stigmatised , always by Romanists, 
and occasionally by Protestants, as a time-server and 
a courtier, — a man destitute not only of mere animal 
courage, but of high moral principle ? 

The acrimony of the Romanists towards the 
memory of Cranmer may resonably be viewed with 
some little indulgence. His life was devoted to the 
subversion of their greatness. In their judgment, 
therefore, his very virtues would be transformed into 
failings, and his failings would be aggravated into 
vices. For the faint and penurious praise which is 
occasionally dealt out to his memory by Protestants 
of later times it may be more difficult to account 
Still less explicable is the positive rancour with 
which his name has in some instances been re- 
cently assailed. Possibly this may, in part, be a 
natural effect of that reaction which often follows 
an unqualified vehemence of admiration. The arch- 
bishop was so distinguished a benefactor to the Prot- 
estant cause, that his reputation was long identified 
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with it. The veneration entertained for him by the 
reformers and their successors was sometimes well- 
nigh unbomided and indiscriminate. To him it 
was that the Church of England principally stood 
indebted for her sound and moderate doctrines, her 
impressive services, and her incomparable forms of 
devotion. To think of the faults of such a man 
would seem a breach of charity, and almost of grati- 
tude. To exalt his services and his virtues would 
be only to speak the language of fidelity to the es- 
tablishment of which he was regarded as the founder. 
Such was the state of feeling respecting Cranmer 
in the earliest days of the Reformation. In our own 
times it seems to have been thought necessary to 
correct the suavity of former commendations b^ an 
extraordinary infusion of bitterness. Every failing 
has been dragged forth and placed in the most trying 

Eoint of view. Every excellence and every merit 
as been invidiously suppressed or perverted. A 
sinister and repulsive expression has been given to 
every feature of his character ; so that it would be 
scarcely possible for any one incompetently versed in 
1his history, to rise from the contemplation of the pic- 
ture without unmixed feelings of aversion and con- 
tempt ! 

Ab the office I have undertaken is that of a chroni- 
cler rather than an advocate, I shall dwell no longer 
on these forcible distortions of the truth. The 
cause of the archbishop is safe in the hands of every 
intelligent reader who will but dispassionately ex- 
amine the incidents of his life and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was fated to act. I shall, 
accordingly, be content to adopt the language of the 
honest and indefatigable Strype, in the full con- 
fidence that it will commend itself to every impar- 
tial understanding and to^every kindly and generous 
spirit. " I do not intend these my collections for 
such a pane^ric of him as to make the world be- 
lieve him void of all faults and frailties, the condition 
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of human nature. He li^ed in such critical timefl, 
and under such princes, and was necessarily involved 
in such affairs, as exposed him to greater tempta- 
tions than ordinary. And if any blemishes shall by 
curious observers be espied in him, he may there- 
fore seem the more pardonable ; and his great and 
exemplary goodness and usefulness in tlie Church of 
God may make amends for some errors/* 

The reader will easily have collected from the 
whole tenor of the archbishop^s life, that it was not 
so much for an "unconquerable wiir* and stern 
inflexibility of purpose that Cranmer challenges the 
homage of posterity,* as for eminent wisdom and 
caution; for sober, patient, unwearied, and con- 
scientious inquiries after Christian truth ; and for 
the steady perseverance with which he sought its 
advancement. , It is tole/ably clear that his peculiar 
temperament was never designed for a fierce and 
angry struggle with the bad passions of other men. 
It might, therefore, have been happy for him had he 
been allowed to serve his country and his God as a 
retired scholar and divine, instead of being forced 
up into the region of whirlwinds and tempests, and 
constantly exposed to dangers almost too formidable 
for any but the most heroic resolution. Even among 
those who are least disposed to regard him with 
veneration, some have been willing to allow that his 
faults were the result not of evil design, but of the 
circumstances in which he was placed. But then it 
is contended on the other hand, that he was placed 
in the midst of those circumstances by his own vol- 
untary act; and can therefore be entitled to little 
benefit from a consideration of his difficulties. Now, 
when it is affirmed that Cranmer voluntarily placed 
himself in this arduous post, nothing more can be 
meant than this — that he did not persist, to the last, 
in opposing the resolution of his sovereign to fix 
him there. Of course, he did not become primate 
of England by positive compulsion ; but it is still 
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indisputable that the power and influence exerted to 
raise him to that dignity were all biit irresistible. 
And that he mounted with bitter reluctance to his 
dangerous elevation, is absolutely certain ; unless 
we are to fix the note of falsehood on his own sol- 
omn asseveration to that effect before the commis- 
sioners at Oxford. 

Of the perils that surrounded him no correct 
notion can be formed by us without recollecting 
that he lived in days of violence, and almost of 
semi-barbarism ; in an age when the gates of de- 
-struction stood wide open, night and day, ready to 
-swallow up all intractable integrity, and when the 
art of self-preservation was pretty sure to be pro- 
moted nearly to the rank of a cardinal virtue. It 
must require an iron fortitude, an adamantine force 
of character, combined with higher principles, to 
bear a man uniformly and stiffly up against the trials 
incident to such a situation. The fatality which, at 
a period like this placed Cranmer in a court, espe- 
cially in such a court as that of Henry, must have 
been most unfavourable to his quiet and his happi- 
ness. His condition there resembled that of a man 
dhut up with a half-tame lion, which, though it 
might, for the most part, be tractable and gentle, 
might yet, at any moment, be ready to fly upon him 
and tear him to pieces. During the rest of his days, 
— in the reign of Edward and in that of Mary, — he was 
surrounded by licentious courtiers, profligate states- 
men, and secret or open enemies. He was living, 
as it were, in a menagerie of untamed beasts, ex- 
posed every hour to the impurity and the violence 
of the capricious savages. A more inauspicious and 
comfortless position for human virtue cannot easily 
be imagined. And the chief subject of astonishment 
is, that he should have been able to hold on his way 
with so steady a course, and for so great a length 
of time, in spite of such manifold embarrassment 
and danger. Among the secondary cause* of hit 

Sd 
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safety and his success we must assuredly reckon 
the native composure and serenity of his temper. 
It is clear from his whole history that be was not 
easily irritated or ruffled. A letter of his to Crom- 
well which has been recently made public, shows, 
not only that he was usually a, stranger to violent 
emotion, but that he himself was conscious of this 
peculiarity.* " / was ever hitherto cold^'* he says, 
'* but now I am in a heat with the cause of religion, 
which goeth contrary to all expectation if it be as 
the fame goeth.'' This was written in April, 1636. 
What are the specific discouragements alluded to 
does not appear. But the temper which he here 
ascribes to himself never appears to have been 
changed by all his subsequent trials and difficulties. 
Had it been otherwise, he must have been soon de- 
stroyed by the wear of his incessant anxiety and toil. 
As it was, theunimpassioned sedatenessof his nature 
achieved, in a considerable measure for him, what 
the momentum of a more energetic character some- 
times fails to accomplish. It enabled him to go for- 
ward against all impediments with a moderate, even, 
and incessant pressure. The hinderances might fre- 
quently be powerful en^p^gh to stop him. But they 
never could exhaust his patience. The moment 
they were removed or relaxed the pressure was still 
in action to carry him forward again. 

It has been often supposed that the passive dis- 
position of Cranmer betrayed him into criminal 
pliability on ecclesiastical and religious matters, 
and that he varied with all the fluctuations of the 
royal conscience. Of this the reader must form his 
own judgment from an attentive survey of the facts 
above related. To me the charge appears, to say 
the least, most unaccountably exaggerated. For 
instance — his views respecting the unlawful and 



* Craamei't Bemains, toI. i. p. 162. Letter 188, dated 32d April, 
1S3Q. 
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incestuous character of Henry's union with his bro- 
ther's widow,—- and his opinion respecting the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the crown, — ^may have been 
sound or they may have been unsound. But, how- 
Ter this may be, it would be difficult to produce any 
reason for believing that his profession of those 
views and opinions was insincere and hypocritical. 
There is nothing in his history which warrants the 
presumption that his notions on these subjects were 
adopted or maintained for the purpose of winning or 
preserving the favour of the king. With regard to 
these questions, his mindanppears to have been pretty 
well made up previous to his introduction to Henry: 
and it should always be borne in mind that up to the 
hour of his last weakness, he maintained these 
opinions, for better for worse, through good report 
and evil report ; that he was true to them, not only 
while they made him the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honour, but when they laid him open to 
the vengeance of the aueen and to the malice of her 
papal counseUors. The long letter which he ad- 
dressed to Mary after his final examination at 
Oxford, is an indestructible monument of his inte- 
grity in this matter. His arguments against the 
supremacy of the pope are there put forth with as 
much uncompromising freedom as if the sovereign 
upon the throne were impatient to be furnished 
with reasons for casting away the cords and fetters 
of the Romish domination. 

It must be needless to remind the reader of his 
inflexible opposition to the statute of the Six Arti- 
cles, and of his noble refusal to absent himself from 
the debates upon that question, in spite of a request 
to that effect from the king himself. Neither will 
it be forgotten that, while Cromwell was in the 
Tower, awaiting his doom, and the Romish party 
imagined themselves triumphant, the archbishop 
stubbornly withstood their attempts to promulgate 
a Romish summary of doctrine ; and that he did this 



.T^ 
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at the imminent peril of incurring the king^s mortal 
displeasure, who was then notoriously under the 
influence of that faction. In the same spirit of 
honest importunity he persevered, to the latest 
hour of Henry's life, in extorting from his reluctant 
sovereign a series of subordinate concessions, which,* 
perhaps, when separately considered, were of little 
vital importance, — ^but which, nevertheless, were 
unquestionably valuable, as indications that the 
breath of life was still in the cause. And these 
efforts of the primate are the more meritorious, as 
they were made in defiance of the sinister predomi- 
nance of Gardiner, and in opposition not only to the 
personal wishes, but, apparently, to the political in- 
terests of the monarch. \ 

To accumulate all the proofs of Cranmer's integ- 
rity, in prosecuting the reformation of abuses and 
corruptions, would be to recapitulate the history of 
his life. But there is one instance of his uncourtly 
firmness too remarkable to be passed over here. It 
will be recollected that the " Bishops' Book" was 
put forth in 1536, without the authority of the king. 
It seems, however, that some time after this For- 
mulary was published, it was in contemplation to 
convert it into a " King's Book ;" that is, to send 
out another impression of it under the sanction of 
his majesty himself. To this measure Henry was 
unwilling to commit himself, without a personal re- 
vision of the work : a task which he accordingly 
undertook. Whien his corrections were completed, 
they were submitted by him to the judgment of 
Cranmer. These corrections have recently been 
brought to light, and have been printed together 
with the annotations of the archbishop :* and they 

* Sea Cranmer's Remains, vol. ii. p. 21-W. Prerioiisly to the appear- 
ance of this truly valuable publication, it was imagined ^ some writers 
that Cranmer's annotations relate immediately to the "Bishops* Book" 
of 1536 ; and by others, that they relate to the '* King's Book" of 1543 ; 
and thiM latter Mippositioa appears, at first sigSit, to to couoteoaneed b/ 
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furnish an additional and most cog;ent evidence, to 
show that Cranmer did not suffer the edge of his 
criticism to be blunted by a servile reverence for 
the royal commentator. It will be found on exam- 
ination of these papers, that both the theology and 
the grammar of his majesty are there subjected to 
an unsparing and unceremonious dissection. It is 
true that the letter to Cromwell, which accompanied 
his remarks, is conceived in the courtly phrase, 
which might reasonably enough be expected on such 
an occasion. " I trust,*' he says, " that the king's 
highnesd will pardon my presumption, that I have 
been so scrupulous, and, as it were, a picker of 
quarrels to his grace's Book, making a great matter 
of every light fault, or rather where no fault is at 
all ; which 1 only do for this intent, that, because 
the book shall now be set forth by his grace's cen- 
sure and judgment, I would have nothing therein 
that Momus could reprehend: and yet I refer all 
mine annotations again to his grace's most exact 
judgment."* Language like this, addressed to a 
royal person is, at all times, little more than formu- 
lary. At all events, it could never be sufficient, of 
itself, to take out the sting of that caustic freedom, 
with which the archbishop had scrutinized the per- 
formance of his majesty, and which was singularly 
hazardous, when practised upon one who had en- 
tered the lists against Luther, and was swellinff 
with his recent titles of Defender of the Faith, and 

the fket that Craniiwr^a remttrin are entitled " Annotations on the King's 
Book.^ Bnt it now teems dear itiat tbcse annotations were made, 
neither on the ** Bishops' Book." nor on the "King's Book," properly so 
called ; but on the king's corrections of the " Bishops' Book," made by 
him when it was in comemDlation to republish that formulary with the 
royal sanction. The eriiicisms of the archbishop are termed by him 
** Annotations on the Kiruf^s Book^^ merely because it was then intended 
that the " Bishops' Book" should re-appear, and be "set tbnh by his 
f race's censure and judgment.**— See bis letter to Cromwell, Remains, 
Tol. i. p. 397. The date assigned to this leUer be the editor is Jan. 3ft, 
IftSS.— «c« also the editor's preAce, p. 18, 10. 
* 866 Craniaei'B Remains, toI. 1. p. 337. 
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Sapreme Head of the National Church.* They who 
are impressed with the popular notions of Cran* 
mer's flexibility, and Henry's tyranny and dogma- 
tism, would have anticipated a very different result. 
They would have expected, on the one hand, that 
the primate would have submissively abstained from 
any violation of the royal commentaries ; or, on the 
other, that the king would have imperiously resented 
this interference with his judgment. The actual 
event was alike honourable to both parties^ Cran- 
mer examined the work of his sovereign with the 
freespoken integrity which became a Christian 
bishop: and the king endured his honesty with a 
candour which might have befitted the most obscure 
divine. Many of the most important of the primate's 
suggestions were^ indeed, rejected in the subsequent 
formulary, called the " King^s Book,"t through the 
predominance of the Romish party. But it does 

/ '*' Every one knows that, next (b his prerogative, Henry valued his 
theoloisical and literary reputation. And it must be allowed that he and 
hia divines were, between them, at no inconsiderable pains to maintain 
it. A Latin letter has recently been published fl-(»n Cranmer to WolA 
gang Capito, which contains the following account of his majesty's 
method of forming his jadgment of the books that were sent to him : "It 
is the custom of the king (who is extremely keen, and has a watchnil 
eye for alt things) to deliver books that are offered to him,— especially 
•uch as he has not patience to read,— to other persons for their perusal. 
He then thrusts the same works into the hands of other persons of a 
Judgment directly opposite to that of the former referee. Having thus 
JUheA out the whole substance of the volume, and ascertained what each 
party may have found to praise or blame, he at last produces his own 
judgment on the whole. And thus, as I understuid, has been done with 
respect to your book."— Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 192. let. 186, 
printed from a copy of the Zurich MS. The book in question was a work 
of W. Capito, on the mass, matrimony, and the power of magistrates re- 
specting religion, and it was inscribed to the king ; who, as Cramer 
adds, greatly approved many things in Capito's treatise, bat was quite 
unable to digest certain others. 

t Some of the principal instances, in which either Henry's corrections 
or Cranmer's annotations, seem to have been aAerward adopted in the 
composition of the real "King's Book," of 1543, may be found injCran* 
mer's Remains, vol. ii. p. 96, note. f 

Of the turmoil and labour with which the "Bishops' Book" had beeu 
prepared, we may form some notion from a letter in the state papers to 
Cromwell from old Latimer, — who protests that be would rather be the 
** poor parsoQ of poor Kynton again," thao continue bishop of Woroeat«i^ 
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not appear that his attempt to maintain the truth 
exposed him to the slightest displeasure from his 
master. • 

It has further been alleged, that Cranmer acqui- 
esced in all the changes that were made in compli- 
ance with the will of Henry, even when adverse to 
the cause of the' Reformation. He acquiesced, 
undoubtedly, if submission to the law is to be desig- 
nated as acquiescence. But in so doing he acted, 
not in obedience to the suggestions of a slavish and 
cowardly temper, but in conformity with a principle 
which governed him throughout his life. Like the 
moderate and amiable Tonstal, he imagined that 
private opinion should never lift itself up against the 
supreme authority of the state. As a counsellor and 
a peer of parliament, he did his duty fearlessly. But 
when once his advice was overborne by the legisla- 
ture, he conceived that nothing remained for a sub- 
ject, but submission. So exalted were his notions 
of the supremacy of the civil power, even in eccle- 
siastical matters, that, in a later age, they would 
certainly have fixed upon him the imputation of 
Erastianism. Whether his principles were defensi- 
ble or not is a totally distinct question. But it is 
quite indisputable that his opinions on this point 
continued uniform and unaltered to the end of his 
days. That this was so, is manifest from his letter 
to Queen Mary, in 1553, in which he deprecates her 
displeasure for having consented to the will of Ed- 
ward VI., for altering the succession. In the con- 
clusion of that address, it will be recollected, he 
solicits permission to " write his mind to her majesty, 
concerning the estate of religion ;" and he adds, — 
" I will never, God willing, be author of sedition, to 

on conation of baling any more concern in such doinn ! And be de- 
clam, that if there be any thing good in the book, the chief praise will be 
due to the archbishop.— See Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 187, 188, note. 
It is also certain that Cntnoier was among the principal directors in the 
compilation of the '* King's Book" of 1543, though his influence was noC 
thtD parunouot.— 9e« Ihid. editor'a preOwe, fk IS. 
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hiove subjects from Ilie obedience of their heads and 
rulelrft v which ts an offence most detestable. If I 
have uttered my mind to your majesty, being a 
Christian queen and pfovemor of this realm, then I 
shall think myself discharged. For it lieth not m nM, 
hut in your grace only, to see the reformdtion of things 
that he amiss. To private subjects it appertaineth not 
to reform things, but quietly to suffer what they cannot 
amend. Yet, nevertheless, to show your majeshr 
my mind, in things appertaining unto God, mettiink 
it my duty, knowing that I do, and considering the 
t>lace which, in times past, I have occupied. Yet 
will I not presume thereunto, without your gracef^ 
pleasure first krtown, and your license obtained.'** , 
Sentiments like these will, of course, find but slen- 
der patronage at the present day. But such senti- 
ments were by no means uncommon three centuries 
ago ; and, whatever may be their merits or demerits, 
there is no good reason for believing that they were 
otherwise than conscientiously adopted by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 

It must further be remembered, that Cranmer ap- 
pears to have been deeply sensible throughout, that 
the despotism of Heniy, capricious as it might be, 
■ was, on the whole, a most valuable instrument for 
the advancement of the Reformation. He was con- 
vinced that nothing short of an almost irresistible 
prerogative would be powerful enough to accomplish 
an effectual suppression of abuses. That such wms 
his persuasion, may be clearly collected from a ccwi- 
versation held by him with his secretary Morice, 
about the time of King Edward^s visitation, in which 
he did not hesitate to avow, that he considered the 
death of Henry as a great misfortune to the Prot- 
estant cause. The king seems at that time to have 
been cordially disposed, not only to a correction of 
more insignificant corruptions, but to an aboliti<m 

* OtmrnMitmsmimi ^. L ». MS, JH: 
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of the greater enonnities of the Romish church. 
He had actually given orders for the preparation of 
a form to that effect, for the consideration of the 
French king, with a view to its being likewise sub- 
mitted to the emperor. And nothing diverted him 
from the project, but the apprehensions excited by 
Gardiner that it would be injurious to the political 
views and designs of his majesty, by preventing the 
eompletion of a league, which he was then negoti" 
ating between England, France, and the emperor. 
•* I had not myself thought," says the archbishop, 
^ that the kin? was so forward in those matters as 
Chen appeared. I may tell you, that it passed the 
pulling down of roods, and suppressing the ringing 
of bells. I take it that few in England would have 
believed that the king^s majesfy and the French king 
had been at this point, not only within half a year 
after to have changed the mass into a communion, 
(as we now use it), but also utterly to have extirped 
and banished the bishop of Rome and his usurped 
power out of both their realms and dominions." 
And when the secretary represented that the acces- 
sion of Edward furnished . a still more favourable 
opportunity for completing such designs, — "Not 
so," replied the archbishop ; " it was better to at- 
tempt such reformation in Henry the Eighth's days 
than at this time, the king being in his infancy. For 




change or alteration of abuses in the church ; and 
therefore the council hath forebome especially to 
speak thereof, and of other things, which gladly they 
would have reformed in this visitation ; referring all 
those, and such like matters, to the discretion of 
the visiters. But if King Henry VIII. had lived 
onto this day with the French kmg, it would have 
been past my Lord of Winchester's power to have 
Tisored the king's higbn^ss^ as he did wlien he 
Vol. n.— T 
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about the same league."* This passage is extremely 
valuable and important : for it proves beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, that in Cranmer^s estimation, the royal 
supremacy was something more than a golden image, 
which he was at all times prepared to fall down and 
worship. He regarded it, rather, as the most effect- 
ive auxiliary that Providence could place at his dis- 
posal, for the establishment of pure religion, and the 
restoration of the Church of England to her rightful 
independence. 
With respect to other sacrifices of principle im- 

Euted to Cranmer, little need be said beyond what 
as been already suggested in the course of the 
preceding narrative. With the exception of tem- 
porary loss of fortitude towards the close of his 
Ufe, the most unseemly blot in his biography is, 
perhaps, his share in the process for absolving the 
king from his nuptial contract with Anne of Cleves. 
It would, undoubtedly, have brightened his reputa- 
tion, if he had stood alone in opposition to that very 
disreputable transaction. The only palliation that 
can be offered for his conduct is, that resistance to 
the wishes of the king never seems to have entered 
the head of any individual, either in parliament or 
convocation ; and that the archbishop never appears 
to have been conscious that there was anything dis- 
graceful or iniquitous in the proceeding. There is 
extant in his correspondence a letter of his to 
Wriothesly, in which he expresses great disturbance 
of spirit at a Latin epistle which he had received 
from Dantiscus, a PoUsh bishop ; among other things, 
reflecting severely on the capricious marriages and 
shameful divorces of the king. This letter is dated 
the first of September, 1540. Henry's separation 
from Anne of Cleves had taken place in the July 

* Tbta confefenee between the arcbbishop and his secretary is reported 
by Poxe; and it is printed in note (o) to vol. i. p. 319, of Cranmer's Re- 
mains. It has been briefly referred to in the first Toliune of the present 
vwk, p. S30, 822. 
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preceding ; and, consequently, that process must 
have been among the objects of the zealous bishop's 
reprobation. The displeasure of Cranmer at these 
imputations is extreme. "Since I have received 
this letter," he says, " I have been much inquieted 
therewith; considering what heinous rumours, by 
mischievous tongues, be spread into so far coun- 
tries, of the king's majesty, which would make any 
true and loving subject's heart bleed in his body, to 
hear or read of his prince." He then professes his 
anxiety to answer Dantiscus, but declares his un- 
willingness to do so without the previous sanction 
of the king.* Whether any such answer was framed 
is not known. But if the tone of this letter be com- 
bined with the confidence expressed by Cranmer to 
Henry the January following,! in the justice of his 
last divorce, it vnll be sufficient to show that he did 
not consider that transaction as at all open to 
reproach or blame. 

It may be difficult to account for so strange an 
eclipse of moral feeling and common sense. And 
yet it ought to be borne in mind, that the consciences 
of other great reformers were not exempt from oc- 
cultations at least equally portentous. It is noto- 
rious that Luther himself, at one time, did not scru- 
ple to talk of allowing Henry VIII. to have two 
wives ; that the sons of the German nobility were 
permitted, by the Protestant divines, to keep their 
concubines ; and that Melancthon and Martin Bucer 
themselves were present at the private marriage 
of Philip Landgrave of Hesse, to Margaret de Sala, 
on the 3d of March, 1540, the landgravine being yet 
alive! These things form the subject of loud re- 
proach and complaint in a letter addressed by Cran- 
mer to Osiander, in the course of the same year. 
And it is remarkable that, in that same letter, the 

* See Cnnmer*e Remains, yoI i. p. 309-303, and tbe letter of Dutls- 
CM, p. 300, note (n). 
t Ante, TOl. i. p. 179, 180. Aleo Rematne.ToI. i. p. 311,819. 
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archbishop observes, that the persons who «ndured^ 
and countenanced such practices were presuming 
to pronounce the most contemptuous censure on 
certain statutes of the English parliament, while 
they were utterly ignorant of the grave and solid 
reasons for those enactments.* These matters, it 
is true, cannot be produced in vindication of eithev 
party. To show that Bucer and Melancthon were 
wrong, can never prove that the English divinea 
were right. But yet circumstances like these are 
apt to engender some perplexing speculations on 
the caprices of human judgment. It is strange that 
the German reformers should have escaped the 
most indignant censure of Protestants, while Craa^ 
mer has occasionally been stigmatized by them as 
a prodigy of cowardice and turpitude ! 

Of the infirmity which clouded a few of the latter 
days of the archbishop, it is impossible to speak 
without the deepest sorrow. But, most certainly, 
they are little to be envied who can speak of it with 
scorn. The fall of human courage and integrity ia 
always a melancholy spectacle; and the ruin is 
more awful in proportion to the stateliness of the 
pile. They who can look contemptuously on the 
frailty of Cranmer, would surely do well to cor- 
rect the acrimony of their feelings by the reflec- 
tion, that the man who fulfilled the prediction of 
his Saviour by thrice denying him, lived also to 
verify his words, — on this rock will I build my church. 
And if it should be urged, that the holiest pastor 
of that church is not worthy to be named together 
with the apostle, we then, at least, may ask why 
the weakness of Cranmer is to be visited with mer- 
ciless reproach, while the similar infirmities of other 
illustrious men are scarcely had in remembrance % 
There are few greater names in our ecclesiastical 
history than that of Bishop Jewel. And yet we 

* See Crannter^iBeinaiiu, vol. i. p. 300-307. 
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seldom find his name accompanied by ungracious 
recollections of unfaithfulness. The mention of 
it reminds us only of the mighty and triumphant 
champion of the Church of England. And yet, if 
Malice had been as trumpet-tongued in impeaching 
his fame, as she has been in proclaiming the infamy 
of Cranmer, she would have been at no loss for 
a theme of obloquy. She might have numbered 
Jewel, — as Cranmer has frequently been numbered, 
— among the dishonoured company of fearful and 
double-minded men. For it is well known, that, in 
the hour of persecution. Jewel fell from his stead- 
fastness. He set his hand to the words of false- 
hood, and then fled for safety to the Continent! 
But he afterward, in the presence of a Protestant 
congregation, confessed his " abject and cowardly 
mind and faint heart," and, with sighs and tears, 
publicly asked pardon of God and man ; and so his 
fault was remembered no more.* Now Cranmer 
would not fly in the day of peril. And though his 
flesh and heart did afterward fail him for a time, 
he, like Jewel, publicly acknowledged and deplored 
his frailty with sighs and tears ; and this, too, he 
did, not before a peaceable assembly of his brethren, 
but in the sight and hearing of furious enemies,-^ 
yea, in the very midst of the fire itself. And yet 
there are some who appear resolved to record his 
ajjostacy in marble, and to commemorate in the sand 
his inestimable services as the master-builder of our 
national church ! It is exceedingly difficult to ac- 
count for this spirit of unequal judgment. But it 
may well prompt ua to exclaim, — Let me fall into the 
hands of God, for his mercies are great : and let me 
not fall into the hands of man. To the mercy and 

* Thta penitent confbssion was made by Jewel at Frankfbrt : « tba 
trbole anditory accompanying him with tears and sight, and erer 
aateeming him more for his ingenuous repentance, than tliey wwiliL 
ptiliapi, Ifbe liad not fallen."— Ecd. Biog. toL ir. p. 31. 

T9 
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the righteousness of God we may Accordingly com- 
mit the cause of bis servant : humbly and reverently 
trusting that his labours will find, before the judg- 
ment-seat of his Redeemer, a more gracious accept; 
ance, than has, sometimes, awaited them on earth t 
Of Cranmer's private and individual history, the 
materials are by no means very copious. This might 
reasonably have been expected. His life, during 
the early period of it, was that of a retired scholar. 
The remainder of it was passed in public cares and 
toils. But, whatever has been collected respecting 
his personal habits and dispositions, is in full har- 
mony with the exhibition of his character presented 
to us in the history of the times. For many par- 
ticulars respecting him, we are partly indebted to a 
manuscript* account drawn up by his secretanr 
Morice. From these details we find that Cranmer^ 
demeanour was at all times so distinguished for 
moderation and equanimity, that no one would have 
imagined that he ever had an enemy. Enemies, 
however, as we have seen, he undoubtedly had, and 
those both open and concealed. The secret hostility 
was rendered comparatively harmless to his quiet, 
by his calm and unsuspicious temper. The assaults 
of undisguised malice were generally defeated, in 
part by his exemplary patience, and in part by his 
natural clemency and kindliness of heart. He had, 
in an eminent degree, the secret of possessing his 
soul in peace ; and this in the midst of slander and 
injury, which might well have discomposed the 
meekness of a primitive saint. Such, indeed, was 
the placability of his temper, that it has exposed 
him to the suspicion of having been left by nature 
wholly without the instinct of anger or revenge ; a 
tame, mean-spirited creature, who "did lack gzXL 

* Farti of it hare been transcribed by Poxe, Eccl. Biog. toI. ill., and 
^♦il^ ?"*"*'• ^' *"• ^' 3^' *n<l ot^w place*. It waa coauniuii- 
SS «^/?^« ^ ^ Archbtehop Parker, and ia now aowof tha ~ ' 
Bias, in C. C. C. Cambridge. 
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to make oppression bitter ;'" a sort of monster of 
moral neutrality and feebleness, equally incapable 
of gratitude or resentment, and solicitous for nothing 
but self-preservation. It may, indeed, be questioned 
' whe^er bis sense of injury was always keen enough 
to extort from him any adequate manifestations of 
contempt and aversion, in cases where merely his 
own character and safety had been atrociously 
assailed. The villany of the Kentish conspirators, 
for instance, might, without any breach of Christiaii 
mildne.ss, have been visited by something more 
than a gentle rebuke.* Aeain, — the well-known 
saying of Bishop Hethe, " that the surest way to 
secure the good offices of the archbishop was to do 
him some notable displeasure,"! may be regarded 
as arguing an almost incredible superiority over 
human passion. If, however, in this respect, Cran* 
mer^s interpretation of the Christian maxims was 
unusually ngorous, the world may surely forgive 
him this wrong ! The example is not likely to be- 
come very pernicious. At all events, the danger of 
such an example can never justify us in endeavour- 
ing to reason down his most exalted virtues into 
contemptible defects. 

But however abundant the milk of human kind- 
ness might be in Cranmer's disposition, its quality 
was always more or. less liable to change, under 
the influence of righteous displeasure against public 
delinquency. Injuries offered merely to himself 
moved him but little. But offences against great 
public interests could ^ways stir his spirit. There 
18 a letter written by him to Thirlby, Archdeacon 
of Ely, dated May, 1534 (upon some occasion not 
now distinctly known), which shows that the pri- 
mate could assume the tone of becoming severity 
and sternness, whenever it was dictated by a sense 

* GccK Bloc . VOL Ui. p. 490. 
t Strype, (^umor, b. iil. o. IS. 
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of duty. Tlie following is not the language of a 
man lost in apathy. 

" Master Archdeacon, — I commend me to you ; 
signifying to you» that I have received your letters, 
togetl^er with a billet from the king's highness in 
them enclosed ; whereby among other things, I per- 
ceive your ambitious mind, in seeking your own 
glory, and advancement of your name; and that 
unjustly, without your deserts, in that you desire me 
to confees, by writing, your diligence ; laying to my 
charge, that heretofore I have been a testimony of 
your negligence. If you have hitherto been ac- 
counted negligent, there is nothing, as meseemeth, 
as yet commenced and done on your behalf, whereby 
you do not declare yourself in deed the same man 
that I spake in word. Although ye have changed 
the kind of negligence from a slow negligence to a 
rash negligence. For so negligently have you run 
of heed in this matter, that you have advertised me 
never a word of those things which I desire to know 
the king's pleasure in."* 

The reader will easily call to mind another still 
more striking instance of the commotion which the 
sight of baseness could raise in his feelings, — 
namely, the vehement language of his Declaration 
Ugainst the Mass, in the commencement of the reign 
of Afary.f In this case an atrocious calumny had 
been directed personally against himself; but then 
the slander was of such a nature, that it involved 
most serious injury and danger to the cause of the 
Reformation. To be tame, therefore, on such an 
occasion, would be to act the traitor to a cause 
which he held sacred. And the language of this 
document is, accordingly, more warm and impas- 
sioned than any thing, perhaps, which ever fell from 
his pen. And it is beyond all doubt, that this ** se- 



* Cnnmer's Remains, toL i. p. 113, 114, Letter 190. 
t ABte^azT. 
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ditious paper,*' as it was termed by the council, had 
precisely the effect which he could wish ; for, while 
it exasperated his enemies, it animated the reformers 
with resolution to be faithful unto death.* 

The same spirit which withheld him from the in- 
dulgence of all personally vindictive emotion, would, 
of course, enable him to rule his household peace- 
ably, without unseemly asperity of maimer or of 
speech. Never was a word of abuse heard to issue 
from the lips of the archbishop to the meanest of 
his attendants ; much less was the language of of- 
fence or insult ever addressed by him to a stranger. 
At the present day, this may possibly appear a topic 
of commendation too insignificant to be adverted to. 
But the age in which he lived was coarse and unre- 
fined. The houses of the great were then, not tin- 
frequently, disgraced by the almost brutal demean- 
our of masters towards their menials and depend- 
ents ; and it is to be feared that ecclesiastics were 
by no means wholly exempt from this degrading 
imputation.! An example of humanity and consider- 
ateness towards domestics was, therefore, among 
the most important benefactions which could be 
conferred on society by the first dignitary of the 
church. 

Of the charity and munificence of Cranmer it is 
almost needless to speak. We have already seen 
that a question relative to this part of his conduct 

* *' Confinnabant tde6 illn Bcbeds Cantnarentia aniuMs ploran, vt 
Jam non dnbitarent pro veritate mori ; et adyersarioa adao exacvrbarunt, 
ut A veati^o novum crimem proditionia in Cantuarenaem intenderintf 
atque ad ludlcium citarinL" Epist. Refonn. Helvet. Fuaelin. UxtL 
(. 0, cited in the Ed. Prof, to Cranmer'a Remaina, p. exl. noca (y). 

t " ttia reported <^aU who knew him (Cranmer), that he never raged 
■0 fhr with any of bia houaebold aorvanta aa once to call the meaneat of 
them variet or knave in anger ; much leaa to reprove a atranger in ra- 
proachnil worda. Much unlike, in thia part, to the property (aa it aeem- 
elb) of aome other inferior biahopa of thia realm, which bnve not apared 
to lly in the fhoes, to pluck off the bearda, to bum the handa, to beat 
and acourge whb roda the bodlea both of gentlemen, married men, and 
ochera, having almoat nothing elae in their mouth but fbois and kotvaa,** 
dec. dto.— Foxe, in Eod. Btog. vol. Ul. p.>43&. 
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was never raised by his enemies without covering 
them with confusion. His household was always 
maintained with becoming stateliness and plenty ; 
and even they who wished for an enlargement in 
the scale of his hospitality, were compelled to con- 
fess that his generosity to the pious, the learned, 
and the necessitous, had utterly disabled him for a 
more splendid style of entertainment, even if such 
had been desirable.* His palace was, in fact, the 
asylum of persecuted virtue and friendless scholar- 
ship; and so noble was his liberality, that it was 
limited solely by the extent of his resources.! His 
benevolence towards the poor was of the same primi- 
tive character. Of this an eminent example has 
been preserved, in his care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers on their return from the French wars at 
Boulogne. His residence at Bekesbourne, in Kent, 
was almost converted into a hospital for their 
reception. His almoner was charged to see them 
provided with all the comforts requisite for their 
condition; and a surgeon and physician were re- 
tained by him in his house on purpose to attend 
upon them : and when they were recovered suffi- 
ciently to depart, they were furnished with money 
for their expenses in proportion to the distance they 
had to travel.^ The effect of all this openness of heart 
and hand was, that he was repeatedly suffering from 
the embarrassment of straitened circumstances.^ 
And the same would probably have been the case, 
had his revenues been of threefold their actual 
amount. His beneficence would, doubtless, have 

* See ante, e. xii. ad fin. 

t Among the foreigners entertained hv him may be named Peter Mar- 
tyr, Martin Baoer, Paulus Fagias, Emanuel Tremellius, Bemardin 
Ochinufl, Peter Alexander, Vallerandoa PoUanus. All them, together 
with their familiea, were entertained by Granmer. " In hos, aliosque 
doctos theologoa tanti benefioentii usus est Cranmems, ut ctriiectis qao> 
fannis saarum expensarum ralionibus, nihil sibi ex reditibos reaidiit 
■aperesM noterat."— Matt Parker, Antiq. Britt. Ecd. p. 506. 

2 Bccl. Biog. Tol. iii. p. 464, 465. 

$ This appears from his oorreapondeince, Remains, toI. i. 
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always kept pace with the enlargement of his for- 
tunes. And such appears to have been the impres- 
sion of that portion of his adversaries who, while 
others complained of his covetousness and parsi- 
mony, were clamouring against his wastefulness and 
profusion ! 

The correspondence of the archbishop (a large 
portion of which has recently been printed for the 
first time) furnishes additional illustration of his be- 
nevolent and friendly temper. The most cursory 
inspection of it will be sufficient to show that his 
good offices were always in readiness on behalf of 
those among his acquaintance and his dependents 
whom he considered as worthy of recommendation 
or advancement. The same correspondence like- 
wise contributes towards the establishment of an- 
other point which has already been adverted to ; 
namely, that though the principle of persecution was 
a plague which lingered for a time even in the con- 
stitution of the reformed church, the gentleness of 
the archbishop*s temperament was constantly tend- 
ing to a mitigation of its virulence. There appears 
to have been a constant effort within him to throw 
off the infection. Of this there is evidence in a let- 
ter of his to Cromwell, dated April 30, 1535, respect- 
ing the Carthusian monks, who afterward were exe- 
cuted for offences against the act for suppressing 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome.* In speaking 
of these persons, he says, — "It much pitieth me 
that such men should suffer, with so ignorant judg- 
ments ; and if there be none other offence laid against 
theni but this one, it will be much more for the con- 
version of all the fauters hereof, after mine opinion, 
that their consciences may be clearly averted from 
the same, by communication of sincere doctrine, and 
80 they to publish it likewise to the world, than by 
the justice of the law to suffer in such ignorance. 

* 38 Henry vm. c. 10. 
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And if it would please the king's highness to send 
them unto me, 1 suppose I could do very much in 
their behalf."* Such moderate counsels, however, 
found but little acceptance with Cromwell. He 
persevered in the proceedings against the prisoners 
— overawed the reluctant jury by violence and 
menace — and brought those unhappy men to their 
fate within four days after the date of the primate's 
intercession.f The conduct of the secretary was 
equally brutal towards four other members of tho 
same house, who were dragged, by his orders, out 
of the church, at high mass, to the cathedral, and 
there compelled to listen to a sermon on the king's 
supremacy .J The contrast is, in this instance, most 
remarkable between the mildness of the archbishop 
and the spirit of the times, as manifested in the agent 
of the king. 

The domestic and private life of Cranmer appears 
to have been, in all respects, precisely such as be- 
comes a Christian prelate. His regular and labori- 
ous habits of study were never laid aside. His usual 
hour of rising was five. The next four hours were 
generally given to reading or devotion. The inter- 
val between nine o'clock and the hour of dinner 
(probably twelve at the latest) was dedicated to pub- 
lic business, to the reception of applicants, and to 
the despatch of matters connected with his ecclesi- 
astical office. After dinner, if petitioner or suitor 
still remained to be heard, his time was at their dis- 
posal; and the most unsuccessful seldom departed 
without cause for extolling the patience and lenity 
of their judge. If no such matters remained, an 
hour or more was employed by him either in chess, 
or in looking over the players at that game. He 
then returned to his study till five ; and it was his 
custom there to prosecute his literary labours, not 
sitting in his chair, but standing at his desk ; a prac- 

* Remains, vol. i. p. 134, 136 ; letter 145. 

\ Strype'ft Bed. Mem: roL. i. c. 3S. t ^Md. 
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lice answering some of the ptiiposes of exercise, and 

certainly most conducive to bodily health. From 

five o'clock to supper, th^, interval was'occnpied, 

partlY in hearing the Common Prayer, and partly in | 

walkmgf, or other recreation. At the supper-table j 

he was often merely a spectator, for hi? apatite did \ 

not always make that meal needful to him ; and, on 

euch occasionsj he would sit with his gloves on, and 

converse w^th the- guests whom his hospitality had 

assembled. An hour of gentle exercise or cheer- 

fv^ pastime followed ; and at nine he went back to 

his study, and there he remained till he retii^d to 

Test. 

Such Was, for the ihost part, the even tenor of 
Cranmer*s days. The above orderly distribution 
of his time enabled him to make such incessant and 
lar^e accunralations bf knowledge, that the charge 
of Ignorance circulated agaipst him by the papists 
must have heen the stupidest of all calumnies. So 
ample were his resources and so complete his com- 
mand over them, that, if the king was desirous of kn 
expeditious answer to some difficult question in the- , 
oloffy or canon law, he had only to send word to the 
archbishop over-night : the next morning was sure 
to bring back a collection of references or extracts, 
abundantly sufficient to guide the royal judgment. 
The 'authority of thirty^ 'forty, sixty different writers 
would be brought together on the spur of the occa- 
sion; so that *^ these notes would advertise the king 
more in one day than all the learned nien could do 
in a month.'^ It may possibly^be said, that this is 
the exaggerated statement of a partial domestic. It 
is, nevertheless, confirmed by a saying of the king 
himself. His majesty and Gardiner were once en-* 
gaged in a discussion with the archbishop on the 
authority of the canons Of the apostles. The king 
and the Bishop of Winchester contended that these 
constitutions were as valid and conclusive as the 
writings of the evangelisla. This posiCioB, however, 

Vol. U.— U 
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was combated with so much power and cogency by 
the archbishop, that Henry was constrained to ex- 
claim, " My lord of Canterbury is too old a truant 
for us twain.'** The learning must have been great 
indeed which could extort a testimony like this from 
the royal antagonist of Luther. 

The following representation of the archbishop's 
general character may possibly be received by some 
with caution, and even with suspicion ; for it comes 
iTrom Osiander of Nuremburg, the uncle of his sec- 
ond wife. It should be recollected, however, that 
the portrait represents him merely as a distinguished 
individual resident in Germany, and previously to 
his advancement to the primary of England. He is 
described by Osiander as *'a gentleman of good 
birth and quality ; as having an aspect and presence 
that carried dignity with it, and aniucredible sweet- 
ness of manners ; as endowed with learning beyond 
the common degrees of it ; as benign and liberal to- 
wards -all, and especially to those that were studious 
and of good literature. In addition to these more 
common qualities, he was endowed with those 
more abstruse herorcal virtues rarely to be found 
in the age in which he lived ; namely, his wisdom, 
prudence, fortitude, teniperance, justice ; a singular 
love towaids his country, the highest faithfuhiess 
towards the king; a contempt of earthly things, a 
love of heavenly ; a most burning study towards the 
evangelic truth, sincere religion, and Christ's glory.^f 

Again — Peter Mart3rr was among the foreigners 
who were bountifully entertained and patronised by 
Oranmer ; and this may possibly be held to disqualify 
him as a witness in behalf of his friend. But, what- 
ever may be thought of it, his testimony is as fol- 
lows :— " His godliness, prudence, faithmlness, and 
singular virtues Were well known throughout the 
kingdom. He was so adorned with the grace and 

* airypc CnyNDO^ V. lU. e. 10. t AMl.b. Ui. cM. 
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favour of Christ as that, though all others were the 
children of wrath, yet, in him, piety, divine know- 
ledge, and other virtues, might seem to be naturally 
bom and bt^d ; such deep root had they taken in 
him. So that I often wished, and professed that I 
should esteem it as a great benefit vouchsafed to me 
of God, that I might approach as nearly as possible 
to his excellences. As to myself and others, fled 
into these quarters for religion, Cranmer's kindness 
and humanity towards us were such that, if I should 
render just thanks, I must do nothing but tell of 
them ; but how much soever I might extol them, 
the greatness of the matter would overreach my 
speech."* All this may, possibly, be reckoned by 
the cautious reader among those instances of inju- 
dicious commendation which may have helped to 
arm the suspicions and the prejucices of many against 
the memory of the archbishop. And yet it is most 
certain, that, of Cranmer^s hospitality at least, Mar- 

Sr has not recorded one syllable beyond the truth, 
f the other virtues of his friend and patron the 
Florentine has spoken as grateful and honourable 
men are aptto speak of their benefactors. The facts 
before the reader will enable him to supply whatever 
corrections truth and justice may appear to require. 
With regard to the intellectual powers of Cran- 
mer, solidity seems to have be^n their leading attri- 
bute. His faculties were eminently practical. The 
imaginative power scarcely entered into the com- 
position of his mind. He was incessantly employed 
in patient accumulation df authorities and prece- 
dents. He could never rest until he had explored 
all that had been said or thought before him relative 
to any -peculiar subject of his research. The quali- 
ties of his understanding were those which were 
fitted rather to make a sound and cautious judge, 
than a commanding advocate. Th6 progress of hia 

* Wiype** Crrancr, b. ill. e. I7« 
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mind through any region of inquiry was generally 
slow and painful. He proceeded like a person who 
was laying down a chart. The work was tedious 
and protracted ; but when once it was completed, its 
guidance might be thoroughly relied on. Capacities 
like these were not of that high order which confers 
immortality on inventors and discoverers. But they 
were exactly fitted for the office which Providence 
assign^ him. A more impetuous temperament, or 
even a more quick and intuitive perception of truth, 
might have betrayed him into impatience and pre- 
cipitation. They might thus have raised up against 
the Reformation a barrier of prejudice and opposi- 
tion even at the vei^y outset ; or else might have 
hurried on its chariot-wheels tiH they took fire with 
their own speed, and carried ruin and confusion with 
them in their career. The habit of unwearied in- 
vestigation — ^the dispassionate examination of moral 
evidenced—the insensibility to mere popular impulse 
— ^the steady and single-hearted love of truth— these 
are the qualities requisite for a religious reformer; 
and these qualities were eminently concentrated in 
Granmer. To the desire of popular applause for its 
own sake he seems to have been an utter stranger. 
We can discern in his life nothing like a fretful jeal- 
ousy of his mere literary reputation. It is evident 
that when he wrote, he wrote not for fame, but for 
the accomplishment of an immediate purpose. When 
an error was to be put down, or a truth to be estab- 
lished, he turned to his books and his collections ; 
and his object was, not to compile an immortal 
volume, but to produce a deep and lasting effect on 
the public mind. His fame is recorded, not so much 
in his written works as in the enduring institutions 
of his country. The monument of his wisdom is 
around us. 

On the movements which were directed by his 
presiding judgment it ib impossible to reflect without 
an overpowering conflict of feelings. The period of 
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the great moral reTolution is undoubtedly a period 
f to rejoice over : but then, we must always rejoice 

over it with trembling. It is a period which cannot 
be contemplated without the deepest thankfulness ; 
but then our gratitude and elation of heart are often 
dashed with a sense of humiliation. What can be 
more glorious than the deliverance accomplished ? 
What can be more sordid than a portion of the instru- 
mentality by which that deliverance was wrought t 
Is it not awful to think that the caprice of a despotic 
sovereign should have helped to give the first im- 
pulse to so wondrous and noly a movement 1 — that 
the banner of religious reformation should have 
been lifted by hands stained with blood and polluted 
with rapine ? — ^that if Henry's passions had been 
(ess impetuous, or his strength of purpose less in- 
flexible, we might, perhaps, have been at this mo- 
ment even as other lands which have never won 
their church's independence, — ^which are made tpoU 
of either by philosophy^ or hy vain deceit^ — by secret 
skepticism, or by gaudy and painted superstition ? 
It is difficult to meditate on these things without being 
wellnigh shaken to pieces with the reflection. It 
18 triumphant to think on the eminence on which we 
stand. It is appalling to look back upon the terrors, 
the struggles, and the humiliations through which 
that eminence was attained. Never, perhaps, was 
the truth more signally exemplified^ — that God can 
cause the wrath of man to praise him : and not only 
the wrath of man, but his follies and his crimes. A 
hurricane may sometimes sweep away the pesti- 
lence from a tropical atmosphere. A resistless des- 
potism may, dmost as unconsciously, sweep away 
the moral corruption which has been gathering for 
centuries. 

Assuredly, there is neither wisdom nor honesty in 
avertinff our eyes from this view of the matter. It 
cannot be contended that the cause of the Reforma- 
tion imposes on us the necessity of vindicating, or 

U8 
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even of palliating, the vices that often intruded thettt- 
selves into the work. The pontifical writers, it is j 

well known, are perpetually reproaching us with | 

the ^ile agency hy which the change was brought 
about. 'Aiey affect to speak of the Reformation as 
a portentous mixture of error and of crime, — ia, 
which Henry was the principal, and the court, the 
parliament, and the people were the accessaries. 
According to them, it came into the world with a 
taint of original sin about it : and they caU upon us | 

to return from an apostacy rendered doubly detesta- i 

ble by the wickedness of its leader. Now, it is vain* ' 

and worse than vain, to attempt to blunt the edge 
of these rebukes by softening the defects of the royal 
heretic or the hypocrisy and baseness of many of his 
creatures. Why should the rack of controversy be 

f reduced to extort from us the confession, that if 
tenry had retained to the last a cordial attachment 
to his brother^s widow, we might, possibly^ at this 
hour be stupifying or maddening ourselves, as of 
old, with the cup of Babylonian sorcery ; that the 
peasantry of England might now have been almost as 
degraded and priest-ridden a herd as the peasantry 
of Ireland, — and that the allegiance of her people 
might still have been divided between a rightful mon* 
arch and an Italian bishop ! That these things are 
not so is a blessed result which we are bound to 
receive with gratitude at the hand of a mysterious 
Providence. But why should we seek to disguise the 
fact that this result emerged out of a fearful conflict 
of human passions, — a strife of elements from which 
good could have been elicited only by the power 
which rules the tempests 1 Surely it is better to say 
at once, this is the LortTs doing, aiid it is marvellous m 
iffsr eyes, than to be weaving apologies for men who 
were, many of them, blindly working out the pur- 
poses of the Almighty, often without a thought for 
nis glory, or a care for the virtue or the happiness 
of his people. 
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That our Reform^ion, indeed, was conceived in 
iin, it would be most unjust and most ungrateful to 
maintaia: for, undoubtedly, the seeds of it were 
scattered by the hands of sincere and holy men, long 
before the days of Henry VIIL But, wheb we look 
to certain of its mightiest patrons and leaders in his 
time, we feel almost compelled to avow that it was 
cradled in iniquity, and **' nursed in baseness.'' 
When we view it purely with reference to the 
secular agency by which it was ests^lished, we are 
tempted to liken it to a lamb suckled by a wolf: or 
to a dove warmed into life by the incubation of a 
vulture : and, in truth, it seemed, at times, as if the 
foster-parent was ready to devour its adopted pro- 
geny. And when we come to inauire how it is that 
the new establishment survived the tender mercies 
of its protectors, — ^how it was preserved in the midst 
of patronage which seemed every moment to threaten 
it with destruction, — we find ample reason for ador- 
ing the wisdom and goodness which often cause's the 
most formidable evils to correct each other, and to 

S've to the results some intermediate and beneficisd 
rection. 

It has been affirmed, and truly enough, that poli- 
ticians, and not divines, had, in some respects, the 
most potential voice in tbe formation of our Prot- 
estant church. The impulse which led to her es- 
tablishment came, unquestionably, from the high 
I^aces of the land. The sovereign was constantly 
at the head of all the changes ; and hence it was 
that the passions and interests of a court were seen 
to busy themselves in the settlement of the national 
faith and worship. And all this has given occasion 
to our enemies to load the Reformation with un- 
measured obloquy, and to represent it merely as the 
work of unholy and desperate statecraft. But now 
let us consider the matter under another point of 
view. Let us ask ourselves what might have been 
the fate of the Church of England if the impehooA 
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spirit of Henry had never roused itself a^nst the 
domination of the papacy t In that case, either the 
pure doctrines of. the gospel might have long con- 
tinued to be like hidden manna, — ^like bread eaten in 
secret, with trembling and with carefulness ; or else 
the furies of intestine discord might have rushed in 
to aggravate the confusion of religious strife, to make 
the land a desolation and an astonishment. Enough of 
persecution and outrage undoubtedly there was in 
England, to fill the hearts of humane and thoughtful 
men with sorrow and with dismay. But let the atro-* 
cities attendant on our religious conflicts be placed 
against those which dogged the course of Protestant- 
ism in France, — and they will appear as the chastise- 
ment with whips, compared to the chastisement with 
scorpions. Let the reader begin with the heretics 
of Meaux, in 1524, and follow the bloodhounds of 
bigotry throughout their sanguinary chase, from that 
period till the massacre of Bartholomew, in 1573 ; and 
then let him sum up all the cruelties committed on 
the English gospellers, from the accession of Henry 
VIII. to the end of the reign of Mary. The compu- 
tation, if we mistake not, will leave us^bundant rea- 
son most gratefully to acknowledge that ours were 
but light afflictions to the agony of that fiery trial 
which was ordained for our neighbours. And to 
what, under Providence, is the success of our re- 
formers, aujd the comparatively limited measure of 
our sufferings, to be principHlly ascribed, but to the 
fact that Henry led the way in the assault against 
the battlements of the papacy ; and that the princely 
boy who succeeded him encouraged an unsparing* 
search into the most secret hiding-places of the Ro- 
mish superstition ? In Prance, on the contrary, the 
new doctrine, as it was called, began by establish- 
ing itself in the less distinguished provinces of 
society, and wrought its way upwards to the more 
conspicuous regions : and there, unhappily, it found 
the arm of flesh indignantly and fiercely arrayed 
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affainst it. And the consequence was, that the 
kingdom was deluged with blood, and torn to pieces 
by the phrensy of contending factions ; and that the 
papacy was, in the end, enabled to maintain its do- 
minion over the land. In contrasting these two 
cases, we may very safely concede that the passions 
of Henry, and the flagitious cupidity of his favourites 
and courtiers, are worthy of all reprobation : and we 
may heartily wish that many of the agents who laid 
their hand upon the work had been more worthy of 
so magnificent a cause. But, after all, the only ques- 
tion of .importance is, whether or not the Reforma- 
tion has been a blessing to us ? And if we are per- 
suaded that it has, what remains for us but to be 
thankful to Him who compelled even the lusts and 
caprices of bad men to labour, almost unconsciously, 
for the achievement of our deliverance ? 

Again, — it can scarcely be denied that, in another 
important respect, the peculiar circumstances under 
which that deliverance was wrought were graciously 
overruled for good. In the midst of manifold evils, 
they were attended with this redeeming conse- 
quence : namely, that the perpetual inspection and 
interference of secular men was partly instrumental 
in repressing the fanaticism which might otherwise 
have thrown too much heat into the work, and burst 
it into fragments before it was complete. The mod- 
erationwhich resulted from this state of things, and 
which is impressed so remarkably on the whole face 
of the system, is an advantage which never can be 
too highly estimated. It is perhaps to this that the 
stability of our ecclesiastical fabric is, humanly speak- 
ing, to be mainly ascribed : for enthusiasm generally 
contains within itself the seeds of change and of 
decay. Now, even the selfishness, the ambition, the 
avarice, which stood by while the process of reform- 
ation was going on, may have contributed at least 
to prevent the lavish introduction of this perilous 
iogredieijt. They may it is true, have given some- 
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thing of a mean and worldly aspect to the whole 
course of proceeding. But they helped to preserve the 
church from being deeply tainted with an infusion, 
which would have rendered it distasteful to the in- 
telligent, and dangerous to the moral and spiritual 
health of the community. 

Among the most painful accompaniments of the 
Reformation was the system of pillage, introduced 
by Henry, and followed with disastrous fidelity by 
those who co-operated with him, and by those also 
who came after. This subject has freauently forced 
itself upon our notice in the body oi the present 
work. We have seen transferred to'an unprincipled 
aristocracy the funds which ought to have been 
sacred to the intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement of the people. The impoverishment of 
the parochial cler^, by the impropriation of tithes, 
was one dreadful item in the price which this nation 
had to pay for her Protestant establishment. It 
ought, however, in justice to be remembered, that 
for this iniquitous confiscation we stand originally 
indebted to the monastic system. The great tithes, 
it is well known, formed a considerable portion of 
the revenues of the religious houses. And the gen- 
eral practice of these communities was, to reserve 
for their own use the emoluments derived from this 
source, and to provide for the spiritual service of 
the parishes, by which the tithes were paid,. often 
by a trifling payment in money to a resiaent vicar ; 
a payment which, of course^ became perpetually 
more trifling, as money became more depreciated. 
When the religious houses were suppressed, their 
impropriate tithes would have formed a source of 
endowment sufficient to secure a proper mainte- 
nance to every parochial minister in the kingdom. 
A noble opportunity was thus offered of rescuing 
the country from the evils of an indigent or non- 
resident clergy. But this opportunity was mosi 
•faamefully neglected. The impropriate Jithes fol» 
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lowed the fate of all other monastic property, and 
were transferred into the hunds of laymen, who were 
bound to render no earthly service to the public, in 
retam for their share of the spoil. And the effect 
of this, together with other measures of plunder, has 
been to reduce the Church of England to a state of 
comparative beggary and humiliation. It has been 
allowed on all hands, that this odious rapacity has 
left an indelible stain upon the Reformation : but 
then it has sometimes been contended that it was 
a stain only because it transgressed all moderate 
bounds. With regard, more especially, to the con- 
fiscation of lands belonging to the bishoprics and the 
cathedrals, it has been suggested that no one could 
desire to see the whole body of English dignitaries 
in possession of that enormous extent of landed 
property which was in their hands three centuries 
ago; And, undoubtedly, if the government had first 
multiplied the bishops* sees, and bad secured a re- 
spectable and liberal provision to all the bishops, and 
had assigned the impropriate tithes, or a righteous 
equivalent for them, to the parochial clergy, — and 
had they further, conformably to the views of Cran- 
mer, applied the remainder, or an ample portion of 
the remainder, not merely to the support of digni- 
taries, but to various purposes connected with hu- 
nianity, or sound learning, or religious worship and 
education,f— if they had done this, they would have 
been fairly entitled to credit for virtuous and Chris- 
tian motives. It might then have been reasonably 
presumed that they 'were animated solely by a 
sincere regard to the most precious interests of 
mankind. This, however, they did not do, nor any 
thing like this. And, — whether it was that they 
were unable or unwilling to do it, — in either case 
it is undeniable, that a base and worldly spirit 
mixed itself with the achievement, to disfigure its 
glories, atid to maim its usefulness. And it may 
•urely b% contended, that, in controversy with our 
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enemies, it is better to admit this, candidly and in- 
trepidly, than to be ^ making awkward efforts to 
soften or to coneeal this' disreputable^ portion of th^ 
history. - ^ • 

Eviery one, indeed, is aware, that, in the jadgmejit 
of *Rbman'Catholicfif, the whole trstnsfer of the reve- 
nues of the Anglo-Romish Church was^ from the 
beginning to the end of it, neither more nor less 
than a process of spoliation; and thid, whether Prot- 
estant Idymen or Protestant ecclesiastics were 
the receivers of the plundered property. The dis- 
cussion of this subject, in all its cOmpass, would be 
much too extensive for the Hmits of a work like 
this. We must, therefore, confine ourselves to one 
view of the matter, which, if it fails to present a 
complete survey of the questidn, may at least supply 
a partial illustration of it. Let us then imagine, 
that a believer in judicial astrology had, in former 
times, founded a professorship, or an institution, fbr 
tlie promotion of his favourite science. After a 
lapse of time, judicial astrology falls into discredit, 
and is at last' utterly exploded. What then is to 
be done with the endowment? Is the property fo 
revert to the heir-atrlaw, if an heir can be found, — or 
is it to escheat to the crown ? or may it hot righte- 
ously be applied to the prbmotion -of the science 
of astronomy ; astronomy being a pursuit the most 
congenial that can be imagiped to that whiich was 
iti the original contemplation of the founder 1 Again, 
— suppose, that niany centufies previously to the 
time of Copernictis, a similar establishment had 
been endowed for the cultivation of ast;roi>omical 
science generally. The system of astronomy taught 
there from the beginning would necessarily be that 
of Ptolemy. Would it, then, be any iniquitous vio- 
lation of the founder's will, in after-times, to vary 
the instruction given, conformably to the successive 
improvements of the science, and to eject from the 
institution all those who should persist in the ahcient 
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course of ig^norance and error ? To come somewhat 
nearer to the matter, — ^let us imagine that all the en^- 
dowments of our national religipn had been originally 
made in the days of Druidism. Can it be reason- 
ably contended, that it would have been an act of 
spoliation to transfer those consecrated revenues to 
the church, when Druidism fell before the religion 
of the Cross I The train of thought suggested b^ 
these imaginary cases may, perhaps, conduct the 
reader to a proper estimate of the proceeding, by 
which a portion, of the wealth of the papal church 
in England was made over to the reformed establish- 
ment. Beyond this point, however, the analogy 
altogether fails. To substitute true science for 
ancient error, — true religion for false, — ^pure doctrine 
for superstitious comiption, — ^is, not wholly to set 
at naught the views in which the donations origin- 
ated, but rather to fulfil them in the best manner 
which varying circumstances would allow. But to 
seize upon funds devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, morality, and religion, and to convey 
them to the hands of individual consumers, unfet- 
tered by a single condition for the benefit of society, 
is undoubtedly a process of most tyrannical and per- 
nicious spoliation. The ostensible and avowed des- 
tination of ecclesiastical property was, indisputably^ 
to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of man. 
And even the most flagitious abuse of that prop« 
erty could confer on the legislature no other right 
than that of employing the same funds for the 
accomplishment of similar purposes, though in a 
manner more unexceptionable, and less liable to 
failure. 

It may, however, be insisted, that the possessions 
of the clergy, both regular and secular, were at that 
time so enormous, that their very .dispersion must 
have been beneficial to the state. But even if this 
were granted, it could do literally nothing t^o vindi- 
cate, upon grounds of equity, the distribution which 

Vol. U— X . 
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actually took place. It misht, possibly, be a Teiy 
proper subject of grave deliberation, even witb a 
Christian legislature, to what extent .a retrench- 
mont of corporate property was absolutely required 
by the secular welfare of the. realm. But every 
one must surely see the caution and the solemnity 
with which a question such as this should be ap^ 
preached. At all events, it will never be contended 
that justice could be done to such a question, by 
leaving it to the x;aprice of an autocrat to determine 
what portion should he retained foj pious uses^ and 
what portion should be lavished, perhaps among the 
moe^ profligate and useless of mankind. And if it 
should be urged, that to expect so much disinterested 
wisdom from any human legislature is to indulge 
in Utopian fancies, this too maybe granted,. without 
injury to our argument. It may be a Utopian fancy 
to look for juistice at the hand of despotism, whether 
wielded by one tyrant or by many. But this is no 
reason for abstaining from the condemnation of ini-? 
quity, whoevejr may beats perpetrator. It would be 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit to speculate, at 
this day, on the amount of property which might 
have beneficially been left in possession of the 
chiurch, — or on the various ways in which those 
revenues might have been made to contribute to our 
highest interests, with good hope of the Divine 
blessing. But though it is far tqo late to enter use- 
fully into such speculations, it never can be too late 
to protest against an application of history whicl^ 
may be fatally pernicious in future. It cannot be 
too late, at this day, to proclaim, that if the wisdom 
and the piety of Archbishop Cranmer had been lis- 
tened to, the Church of England would,. in all human 
probability, have been in a condition to minister 
much more powerfully than she has yet be^n able 
to do, to all the highest interests of our country* 
The mischief done at that time, and the opportuni* 
ties of good impiously thrown away, are enough to 
make the real friends of the Protestant cause redden 
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with indignation. And they are no real friends to 
the cause who can listen to the tale with apathy aft 
the present day. 

One word more respecting the cause of the Re- 
formation in England. We have been occasionally 
told, that in this country the grand moral revolution 
called forth but little of that spirit which has been 
its glory in othei^ l^nds ; that England has no such 
names to show as the names of Luther, and of €ai- 
Tin, and of Knox. A moment's recollection of our 
history must show the injustice and the shallowness 
of this insinuation. Let the energies of Lnther, or 
of Calvin, or of Knox be what they might,— 4iad 
their lot fallen in England, and had they attempted 
to take the lead in a religious revolution there, in 
opposition to the will, or without the full consent. 
Of Henry ,~-can any mortal doubt what must have 
been the fate of the Reformation? The heads of 
these nien,' or twenty such as these, would have 
been laid in the dust, long before they could have 
made any deep or enduring impression on the public 
mind. As the case actually happened, the proceed- 
ings of Henry gave the church an opportunity of 
gradually effecting her own reformation. He lifted 
off from her the weight o( papal oppression ; and 
then she was at liberty to run with patience- the 
race that was set before her. The progress of the 
restoration, it is true, was attended with man^ awful 
vicissitudes : but, in the course of those vicissitudes, 
with what glorious displays of Christian energy and 
steadfastness are our annals illustrated ! Tl^re is 
no country in Europe which has brighter instances 
to produce of ** free-spoken truth," of singleness of 
purpose, and of faithfulness unto death. And what 
if these illustrious examples be found not' always 
among those who call themselves the excellent of 
the earth, but in the ranks of comparatively humble 
and obscure suffering 1 What is there in all this 
which our church need blush to avow ! What does 
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it prove, bat that the intrinsic righteonsnesB and 
holiiieas of the cause (in spite of the abominations 
of its most powerful abetters) had found its way 
into the Hearts of such men as Heaven loves to se« 
]ect, that it may confound the wisdom of the wise, 
«nd the powers of the mightyj and the terrors of the 
oppressor Ir— that persons were to be found, who 
held a steady course in the midst of the superstitious 
craft or' giddy caprice of their own party, and in de> 
fiance of thib threats of their enraged adversaries % 
With these men, and such as these, were deposited 
the very life and virtue of the enterprise. These 
were they by whom, in reality, the warfare waa 
accomplished; though Providence was pleased to 
use the earthly passions of princes, and of noblee, as 
pioneeni to open the country for their operations. 
And then, if England had not, in the days of Henry, 
a Luther, or a Calvin, or a Knox among the first 
leaders of the new system, she has others tc show, 
who, under *the existmg circumstances, were adtni^ 
ral;4y fitted to promote among her people the inter- 
ests of truth. Even in former days she had to boast 
a Wiclif, the intrepid spiritual progenitor of all her 
subsequent martyrs. But in the lOth century, she 
had H^en to produce incomparably better fitted than 
Wiclif for the peculiar emergency of the times; 
men who were gifted with aU hij» zeal, and with 
much more than all his wisdom and discretion. To 
say nothine of Cranmer,.she had her Ridley and her 
Hoper, and a multitude of other names, which for 
profound learning, and for inflexible courage and 
self*devotion, are second to none among the most 
illustrious worthies of the Reformation ; men who, 
in theiir rank and station, advanced the triumph'of 
scriptural religion quite is effectually as Knox or 
liUther did in theirs. The cause may, originally,, 
have been that of human interest and passion. By 
the example, the influence, and the sufferings of 
^uch men as these, it was converted i^to the cause 
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-of holiness and virtue. These, therefore, rather 
than Henry and his courtiers, are to be deemed our 
essential and true reformers. And by the purity 
of their lives, and the sincerity of their doctrines^ 
and the fires of their martyrdom, the evil and worldly 
savour wbich may, at first, have tainted the sacrificOf 
has doubtless been purged away. 

These reflections, (t will easily he understood, im« 
ply nothing like disparagemept of the services in- 
strumentally rendered by Henry VI 11. to the purifi- 
cation of our national church. It has sometimes 
beeni said that, if he was an implement in the hands 
of Providence, he was far from a trusty and eiTective 
implement ; that he turned aside from the mark, like 
a deceitful bow in the han()s of the archer, It may 
be suspected, however, that they \^ho have spoken 
thus of him have done so without placing before 
their eyes, the whole of thd benefits actually con- 
ferred by him on our national establishment. It 
may be true that the religion which he bequeathed 
to his people was of a strangely ambieuous descrip- 
tion. It was Romanism stripped of much of its 
outward bravery, and bereft of many of its toys, and 
brought down to something like Protestant sim- 
plicity ; but still it was, in doctrine, essentially Ro- 
manism. It must nevertheless be kept in mind, that^ 
with all his zeal fbr the Caiholic faith, Henry had, in 
fact, inflicted many aformidable blow ontheRomish 
superstition. In the first place, consider th^t tre« 
mendous practicable breach in the ancient fortressi 
effected by the demolition of the papal supremacy ; 
and, sec^ondly, the grievous reduction of the strength 
of Rome accomplished by the dispersion of the 
^* papal militia,'' as the monastic orders had very, 
justly been described. And, lastly, let us remem- 
ber, that it was by the s&uiition of Heiiry that, the 
written Word of God was placed in^ the hands of the 
church, as the only lamp unto her feet, on her way 
to the recovery of the truth. The ihan who achievea 

xu 
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tor his country these three things niay be said to 
have more than half-completed the Reformation; 
for he threw down the chief obstructions to its com- 
mehcement ; and, moreover, he gave an impulse to 
it which rendered it next to impossible that it 
should stop. ^ We have seen that he himself, towards 
the close of his life, was impressed with the neces- 
sity of moving further onward. In the season of 
his wrath he had unsealed the mystic Vessel, and 
set free its long-imprisoned tenant, the spirit of re- 
liffious inquiry : and it demanded all his force of 
character to keep that restless power in awe. But 
to conjure it back again into its confinement was a 
task which would probably have exceeded even his 
mastery over the '* rough magic'', of despotism. At 
all events, nothing was left for those who came after 
him, but to respect the energies which were still in 
manifest activity, and to carry forward the work to 
its consummation. One . desperate attempt was 
Bl^de to roll back the tide of opinion ; an attempt 
well adapted to the dogged temper of Mary, and to 
the remorsieless and e^turnine bigotry of Philip. 
But this sanguinary enterprise terminated, not only 
in defeat, but in a signal accession of- strength to 
the Protestant cause. ' Heiiry YIIl. had made popery 
weak: his fanatical daughter made it intolerably 
odious. And the reshlt has been, that the Church of 
,England has been enabled to put away her corrup- 
tions, and to clothe herself in the primitive sim* 
plicity of the gospet 
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CHAI>TER XVIIL , . 

Crenmer's Wxitingi;^ 

It was observe^ by Strype, more than a century 
ago, that, " if Somebody of leisure, and that had op- 
portunity of libraries, would .take the pains to col- 
lect together all the books and writings of this arch- 
bishop (Oranmer), and publish them, it would be a 
worthy work, as both retrieving the memory of this 
extraoirdinary man,, who deserved so well of the 
church, and serving to illusti-iite the history of the 
Reformation."* That worthy work is now accom- 
plished. . A complete edition of the "Remains of 
Cranmer" has very recently issued from the Claren- 
don Press, to supply this desideratum to the theo- 
logical and literary world. All the manuscripts 
which can safely be ascribed to Cranmer, toeether 
with the works of his which had been already 
printed, are now formed into a single collection. 
The value of this undertaking is sufficiently appa- 
rent from the facts, that Ci'anmer's " most elaborate 
production, the controversy with Gardiner on the 
Eucharist, had never been reprinted since 1680 ; and 
that the greater part of his mmor compositions wer6 
only to be found by an irksome, searcn in the pages 
of ouf ecclesiastical historians."! 

A considierable portion of these Remains consists 
of letters. Of these, some had long since been pub- 
lished in the works of Coverdale, Foxe, Burnet, and 
Strype. Others have been recently given to the 
world in the state papers, or in Mr. Todd's Life of 
Cranmer. But still there was a large number re- 

* SOTpe, CniUD* b. lit. 0. aa, tEditei'iiyilkoe/p.i.U. 
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maiining in manuscript. The whole pf the^e are 
now brought together, and occupy the first volume 
of ^he " Reitiains.'? They form a collection of 
three hundred and one letters, of which not more 
than seventy-seven had ever been in print, before. 
The correspondence commences in 1531, nearly two 
years previously to Cranm^r's advancement to the 
primacy : and it closes in' 1566, only a short time 
before his martyrdom. It is most copious duririg; 
the years which ehipsed between his elevation and 
the death of Cromwell,, in 1540; and of what be- 
longs to, that interval, by far the greater part is ad- 
dressed to that minister. Many of the letters relate 
to.subjects of very trifling importance ; others to the 
most interesting occurrences of the time. But the 
editor has very judiciously abstained from the re- 
jection of any thing as too insigniflcaut for publica- 
tion. He justly observes, that "dates may be de- 
termined, local history ilfustrated, and slight sliades 
of character distinguished, by what may appear^ at. 
first sight, altogether undeserving of attention . . , . . 
it has tiierefore been thought best to err pn the side 
of tediou^iess rather than suppression, and to v^ith- 
hold nothiiig." . 

The correspondence with Cromwell is, on one ac- 
count, singularly curious and interesting ; namely, 
for its' niultifarious and incessant reference to the 
judgment of the favourite. Nothing is either too 
little or too great to be subnvitled to hiS' determina- 
tion. From a scheme for remodelling the qhurch 
of Canterbury, down to an application on i)ehalf of 
a " corpiileiU cellnrer of the same society, the very 
jewel and housewife of that house," — from (ques- 
tions relative to the royal supremacy, or the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, down to a suggestion that the 
" king's higjnieiss should send to tlie counly palaniyne 
(Lewis thevPacific) a couple or two of great grey- 
hounds, or as many of great masliffs," — nothing is 
too important or too insjgnincai|t to be brought mider 
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the consideration of Cromwell. It appears that the 
archbishop could liot even visit his own diocem 
without a license from the vicegerent.* Nothing, 
in short j can illustrate more fully than this miscel- 
lany the vast power, and almost omnipresent influ- 
ence, of the great minister, and the perfect subjec- 
tion of the ecclesiastical -authorities to the newly 
acknowledged supremacy of tho crown. 

There are various letters in this collection which 
show the readiness of the archbishop to bestow his 
friendly offices, and to exert his influence^ for the 
benefit of the distressed, and for the suppression of 
strife and evil will.' There are several instances in 
which he laboured to bring tithe-suits to a charita- 
ble end ; and there is one remarkable occasion, on 
which he offers his paternal mediation between the 
parish of Iladleigh, and iheit curate, Thomas Ros^, 
who had been hastily charged with uttering perni- 
cious doctrine. The kind interference of the arch- 
bishop Wad eminently seasonable, for at that time 
religious animosity was extremely violent at Had- 
leigh. - It seems that Ross had formerly been arrested 
2Xkd brought before the ' archbishop ; but that Ross'^ 
friends were so strong, that it was said that a hun- 
dred men were not abl^ to fetch him oiit of the town. 
On the present occasion, it appears that he was re- 
instated by the archbishop, though with a promise 
that all just complaints against him should be duly 
attended to. ' The man was afterward recommended 
by Cranmer for an Irish archbishopric, in 1^52.t 

The earliest of Cranmer's literary labours was 
l^is Book on the Divorce, composed by him at the 
desire of the king, in 15994 The object of this 
work, it will be remembered, was to show that mar- 
riage with a brother's widow is forbidden by ihe law 
of God; and consequently, that the papal dispensa- 

• Remain«, vol. t. p. 189, Lett. 184. 

t Cnnmer'a BemaiM, vol. }. 04, thd S6S, flSS. 

t 8m uite, vol. L e. U. p. 40, 41. 
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tion cannot ffive validity to such a union. It also 
inaintain€»d, tnat the pope, being an interested party, 
could not be a fit judge of thesfe propositions ; and 
that the question could be .determined only by refer- 
ence to the collective learning of the church, as 
represented by the universities of Europe. It was, 
further, the>opinion.of Cranmer, thatj when the de- 
cision of the universities should be obtained, it 
would form a sufficient ground for a definitive sen- 
tence.>to be pronounced by. the ecclesiastical judicar 
ture of England, without any further resiprt toRphie. 
This work was laid before the two English univer*' 
•sities«and the House of Commons ; and it was pre- 
sented, by Cranmer himself to the pope, accompa- 
nied by a declaration that the author was prepared 
to defend it against all opposition. But notwith- 
standing the importance of this treatise, and the 
general attention excited by it at the time, we look 
for it in vain in the' present collection of his^ *^ Ke- 
• mains." Not a fragment of it has been discovered. 
The substance of it, however, is probably, contained 
in the Summary of the Reasons^ for the Divorce, 
published shortly afterward by the king's printer, 
.with the judgments of the universities pi^efixed.f 

The sentence delivered in 1533, respecting the 
king's marriage, was speedily followed by an inquiry 
into that authority by virtue of which the pope 
commanded the king to replace Catherine in her 
conjugal rights, on pain of excommuiiication. It is 
well known that the chief burden of this great 
question rested with Cranmer. There is, indeed, 
•neither speech nor publication of his now extant 
upon that specific subject : but the tenor of his argu- 
JHents upon it may be collected from the various 
public instruments which he was concerned in pre- 
^ring,-^from passages in his later writings, — anc^ 

* The contents of thin munmary are described bj Banwt, vol. Lp. flT, 
Ibc. ; and tbe beads of it pitted by him in b. U. Reo. No. 90, ed. 1079», 
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lastly, ftom his " Collection of Tenets, extracted 
from the Canon Law, showing the extrava^nt pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome." . These extracts 
were probably nothing more than a summary of 
much larger collections made by him during his resi- 
dence at Cambridge; and they are accordingly 
printed, in t)ie recent edition, as the earliest of his 
^* Remains," instead of being placed (as Burnet has 
placed them) in 1544.* From the latter pajssages of 
them, it is manifestthat the archbishop's objections 
to the papal supremkcy wore not founded on princi- 
ples of mere secular expediency. He is not content 
with showing that . the -claims of the pope were 
utterly inconsistent with the rights of all other sove- 
reigrns.; but he concludes by producing 1he various 
Scriptures, from Deuteronomy to the Epistles of 
St. Poter, which had been hardily arid profanely 
forced by the bishop? of Rome into the service of 
their own usurpation. It is clear, therefore,, that 
Cranmer' considered the sapremjrcy of the pope as 
nothing more than a mere human institution ; an in- 
stitution, therefore^ which might justly be abolished, 
when once it was proved to be destitute of all sanc- 
tion from the Word of God. • 

In considering this question, it must further be 
remenibered, that the Church of England had never 
been placed under subjection to the Western patri- 
archate, by any act, either of a general council, or 
of a national synod. The good ofUces of Rome, 
therefore, in sending Augustine, at the end of the 
sixth century, to assist in the conversion 6f the 
Anglo-Saxons, can never be i^egarded as sufficient to 
fix upon this Island the yoke of ecclesiastical sub- 
jection. Her union with the Church of Rome -is, in 
all justice, to be considered purely in the light of a 
voluntary alliance, not ot a canonical incorporation. 
It was a union which might at any time be dis- 

* CitiiiMi*! BtBMlns, TOl. 1. p. 1, ice. and iM(e(a) 
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•olved, without the violation of any ardinance of 
the Catholic church ; and, consequently, without ex<- 
posing the separating member to the charge of 
schism. As ^oon as the.asso^^iation was found t» 
be injurious to either, it might be legally and innor 
cently terminated by the complaining piriy, k And 
this was precisely the argument used in 'the protest- 
ation against the council qf Mantua.*. "If you 
have authority, as long as our consent giveth it you» 
and you evermore will taake your plea upon our 
consent, then let it have even an end where it began: 
we consent no longer, — ^your authority/ must needs 

begone." 

The sentiments of Cranmer respecting the .au- 
thority of the pope, and of general councils, were 
alfso fully, expressed by him in a long speech, of 
which Burnet d'eclares that he had seen a copy, 
vfritten l^ a secretary of th^ archbishop, but of 
which he only gives the substance. f The editor of 
his Remains has beeii compelled to content himself 
with reprinting Burnetts abstract of this oration, 
having search^ in vain for k manuscript of the 

originaLj . 

It has been related above that the act of Six 
Articles was vigorously resisted by Cranmer, and 
that he was desired by the king to 'reduce his argu-^ 
ments to writing. This he accordingly did ; and 
when the MS. was complete, he despatched his 'sec- 
retary Morice with it to Cromwell. In consequence 
of a ludicrous accident, related by Foxe, the papers 
were very nearlv lost in their passage across the 
Thames. But they. at laai found their way safely 
into the hands of the vicegerent. Here, however, 
all traces of them disappear.^ The martyroiogist 

. * Buniet, vol. i. b. iii. Bee. 5. CbU. toL U. pu 198<. fiee ante, toL i. •. 

yf\, p. 138» 

t The prindpttl points of thmspeecli an {Ivim, ante, rtl, L e. ir. fu 
X Cn]mMi*a RpOHdiia, jcL iL p. Il-IJL 
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spared no pftins for their recovery : and Crom weirs 
papers in the Chapter-house at Westminster have 
recently been searched ; but not a vestige of the 
manuscript can be found ;* and it is greatly to be 
feared that it has utterly perished. The loss is 
chiefly to be lamented as concealing from us the 
address with which the archbishop contrived so to . 
temper his reasons with '' humble modesty and obe- 
dience to his prince," as to disarm the Jealousy and 
resentment of the king. 

Among the " Remains" of Cranmer are printed 
the Homilies of Salvation, — of Faith, — and of Good 
Worl^s.t The grounds for attributing these compo- 
sitions to him are abundantly satisfactory. In the 
first place, we have certain " Notes on Justification, 
with authorities from Scripture, the Fathers, and.th^ 
Schoolmen," taken from a manuscript at Lambeth, 
and now printed for the firist time ;t the whole writ- 
ten by Cranmer's own hand. This document is in- 
teresting, — not only as a specimen of the laborious 
process by which Cranmer was in the habit of 
searching after truth, — ^but as exhibiting many re- 
markable coincidences, both in the manner of set- 
ting forth the great Protestant doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, and in the selection of authorities produced in 
support of it. In the second place, with regard to 
the Homily of Salvation we have the testimony of 
Gardiner, who, in his tedious correspondence with 
the Protector Somerset, repeatedly ascribes that 
homily to the archbishop. In one place he says, 
" My lord of Canterbury hath, in the Homily of Sal- 
vation^ taken such a matter in hand, and hath so 
handled it, as, if I were an extreme enemy, I could 
have wished him." And again — ^** As for my lord 
of Canterbury's Homily of Salvation, it has as many 
faults as I haVe been weeks in prison, which b!e 

* Crenmoi'i Bainaiiw, editof*f pref. p. xvr. xxrU 
t/Wd.vol.li. p. 188-177. t /^M(. P- lSl-137. 
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seven !" Another testimony extends to all three of 
these homilies, — namely, the testimony of Bishop 
Woolton, nephew of the celebrated Alexander Now- 
ell, whose language, in the Christian Manual, pub- 
lished ih 1676, is as. follows : — " What we teach and 
think of good works, those homilies, written in an 
English tongue, of Salvation, Faith, and Works, by 
that light and martyr of Christ's. church, Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, do plainly testify and de- 
clare."* Other homilies, besides these three, have 
likewise been ascribed to the pen of the archbishop. 
But the evidence ^n support of such conjectures has 
not been deemed sufficient to entitle them to a place 
among his undoubted compositions.! 

It might perhaps be expected that the treatise 
usually known by the title of" Cranmer's Catechism" 
would appear in a collection of his works. It is, 
however, indisputable that the work was not his 
own, although he gave it the sanction of his name ; 
andsit is by no means certain that even the transla- 
tion was executed by the archbishop. It has, in- 
deed, been generally supposed that certain passages 
in the version, qf which no vestige appears in the 
original, must have been inserted by Cranmer: for 
instance, a discourse of some length against, image- 
worship, and a fervent exhortation to prayer. Nev- 
ertheless, as there is no sufficient evidence in sup- 
port of this presumption^ the version of the Cate- 
chism had beeh altogether omitted in the recent 
edition of his Remains.! The Prefatory Epistle, 
however, addressed to Edward VI., was, beyond all 
question, written by Cranmer, and is accordingly 
inserted among his letters.^ 

The shbrt treatise on " unwritten VerUieSf^ printed 

* See ante, toI. i, p. 231, note (t). . Cmnnjier^ Eemain*, toL iLp. IMt 
note (a). Eccl. Blbg . p. 505, 506, note (7). 
t Remains, vol. ii. p. 138, note (a). 
t Ibid, Editor's PreOice, p. liv. Ir. 
$ Ibid. Tol. i. p. 396, lett. 971. 
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anonymously in 1548, has usually been numbered 
among the compositions of Cranmer, on the author- 
ity of Strype.* But as no proof has been produced 
by him in maintenance of this opinion, it has been 
rejected from the undoubted writings of the arch- 
bishop in the recent edition, but is printed in the 
appendix.f 

There is, indeed, a much larger treatise, entitled a 
" Confutation of Vnwritten Verities,''^ which has usually 
been placed among the writings of Cranmer. It 
was put forth in 1557, by an exile, designating him- 
self by the initials £. P. ; and it professed to be a 
translation from the Latin of the archbishop. It is 
probable that this treatise was confounded by Strype 
with the shorter tract in question. But, further, 
even the " Confutation" itself is not wholly free from 
suspicion. In the first place, it has not been ascer- 
tained that this work ever was printed in Latin ; and, 
secondly, the preface, the conclusion, and some pas- 
sages in the bo^y of the work undoubtedly belong 
to the translator. It has, nevertheless, been inserted 
among the genuine remains of Cranmer ;t princi- 
pally on the ground that there is, among his com- 
monplace-books, in the British Museum, a sort of 
draft or outline of a treatise on the subject, together 
with a collection of authorities arranged under the 
same heads as in the " Confutation.^' These notes 
are accordingly prefixed to the treatise itself.^ 

The celebrated answer of the archbishop to the 
western rebels, in 1549, is, of course, inserted among 
his works ; and it is printed accurately from the ori- 
ginal draft, in the handwriting of the archbishop, at 
C. C. College, Cambridge. || It is followed by a ser- 
mon on rebellion, now printed for the first time^ from 
the same collection, and supposed to have been de- 
livered by thB archbishop at court, on a fast-day, 

• Cranmer, b. U. c. 5 ; fend Ecel. Mem. toI. li, c. 17, and Append. AA. 
t Remains, vol. ir. p. SS8. : IHd. 151, UL i Ibid. 147-lM. 
II Brid. vol. U. p. «»-S44. IT Bnd. M6. 
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appointed in consequence of the Norfolk insurrec- 
tion. Prefixed to this sermon aire certain rough 
notes, the topics of which are simil^ir to those which 
are treated of in the sermon itself; and there is rea- 
son to believe that these notes were first placed in 
the hands of Peter Martyr, EQd by him expanded 
into a regular Latin composition ; and that the ser- 
mon was afterward drawn up in English by the arch- 
bishop himself, from the materials thus prepared for 
him.* If we except those, of the homilies, which 
he is believed to have composed, this is the only 
extant discourse of Cranmer. The grievances of 
the Devonshire rebels, it will . be recollected, were 
principally of a religious- nature.f The complaints 
of the Norfolk insurgents related chiefly to political 
abuses : but it is intimated iii the archbishop^s notes, 
that '' these tumults were first excited by the papists 
and others from the western camp ; to the end that, 
by sowing divisions among ourselves, we should not 
be able to impeach them." The sermon in question 
deals but rebuke impartially to all orders of men. 
It ascribes a great part of , the disturbances to idle and 
sturdy ruffians, who regard neither God nor man, 
and who seek for nothing but to fatten on the pillage 
of the industrious and the peaceable : but it likewise 
stigmatizes, without sparing, the avarice and the 
oppression which disgraced the higher ranks. But 
'^ the head and beginning of tribulations" is repre- 
sented by him to be the deplorable state of the public 
morals. " The gospel of God," says the preacher, 
" now set forth to the whole realm, is of many so 
hated thai; it is rejected, refused, reviled, and blas- 
phemed, and by those which havt) received the same, 
and would be counted great favourers thereof, yet 
it sustaineth much injury and reproach, and, by 
their occasion, is ill spoken of. For the great num- 
ber of them, pretending a zeal thereto in their lips, 

* 866 tlie Editor^ Prelhce, p; Ixxi. ; and toI. U. p. #8, note (»). 
t See ante, vbL I. c. xL p. 368^863. 
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and not in their hearts, counterfeiting godliness in 
name, but not in deed, live after their own pleasure, 
like epicures, and so ungodly as though there were 
no God. And what is that St. Paul calleth haviiig 
God's truth in unrighteousness, if this be not it ? 
These, having more knowledge of God than they 
had before, and receiving a taste of the heavenly 
gifts, notwithstanding retain their old vices in their 
corrupt manners and dissolute conversation, being 
nothing amended, but rather payred [impaired 1] . . 
. . . And shall God's judgment leave them unpun- 
ished, which always having in their mouth the gos- 
pel, the gospel, reasoning of it, and bragging of it, yet 
in their conversation live after the world, the flesh, 
and^ the devil V'-rAgain, ** if we receive and.repute 
the gospel as a thing most true and godly, why do 
we not live according to the same ? If we count it 
as fables and trifles, why do we take upon us to give 
such credit and authority unto it ? To what purpose 
tendeth such dissimulation and hypocrisy ? . If we 
take it for a Canterbury tale, why do we not refuse 
it ; why do we not laugh it out of place, and whistle 
at it ? Why do we with words approve it, with con- 
science receive and allow it, give credit unto it, 
repute and take it as a thing most true, wholesome, 
and godly, and in our living clearly reject it? 
Brethren, God will not be mocked. For this cause 
did God so severely and grievously punish the Jews 
above adl other nations. And sith our cause is like 
and the same, the selfsame ire and displeasure of 
God is now provoked and kindled against us."* 

We have here, from the primate of England him- 
self a mournful testimony, similar to that which was 
often lifted up by his associates in the work of Re- 
formation against the abounding iniquity of those, 
days. All this, however, is little more than might 
have been expected. Between the removal of su- 

•VflLU.p.S6«,9fl8. 
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perstitious restraint, and the return to a more scrip- 
tural system, a fearful interregnum would unavoid- 
ably ensue ; and, during that interval, many lament- 
able symptoms of moral anarchy would manifest 
themselves. The control of the priest, and the 
dread of penance or of purgatory, would, in number- 
less instances, be withdrawn before the passions 
could be brought into captivity to a more sound and 
perfect discipline. Men would begin to rejoice in 
their liberty before they could know and feel that 
Christ alone could safely and effectually set them 
free. But what was the inference drawn by Cranmer 
and his fellow-labourers from these discouraging ap- 
pearances ? It never tempted them, for a moment, 
to doubt the goodness of their own cause. It neier 
suggested to them a thought of going back to the 
chambers of imagery, or to the den of sorceries. It 
produced no other effect than that of urging them to 
more intense labour in hastening, the period when 
the true and heavenly wisdom should be fully justi- 
fied of her children. 

One word in this place, and one word only, as to 
the swarm of sects, and the license of theological 
speculation, which the Roman Catholics frequently 
insist upon as anoiher fatal reproach to the Protest- 
ant cause. It is, obvious that a full discussion of 
this subject woidd plunge the inquirer into a wide 
and troubled ocean of^ontroversy. It will be suffi- 
cient, however, for the intelligent Protestant to re- 
collect, that uniformity itself would be far too dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of liberty, and truth, and 
charity ; that, if Romanism be false, the divisions 
among Protestants cannot make it true ; that, when 
we compare together the varieties of the reformed 
faith, we i^eldom " find the rent descending to the 
foundation f that, desirable as perfect unity must, 
at all times, appear to us, it would seem to be a 
blessing reserved by Providence for the last and 
brightest period of the church j that, while the foot- 
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steps of our Lord were still fresh upon the earth, his 
mystical body began to be agitated and torn with 
heresies, the variety of which at length bewildered 
the understanding, and oppressed the memory ; and 
that, since that time, the period of the greatest ap- 
parent concord has, perhaps, been that of the lowest 
merad and intellectual degeneracy. And if it should 
be insisted.that the very want of agreement is, itself, 
conclusive evidence of falsehood, it may be replied, 
that to assert this is virtually to assume the main 
point in debate ; namelyi that where there is any 
difference of belief whatever, there the unity of the 
faith is fatally violated. . It may, we fear, be justly 
added, that the atheism and infidelity which often 
lurk in the high places and learned retreats of Ca- 
tholicism are evils quite as deadly, to say the least, 
as the dissensions incident to Protestant freedom. 
The former may be likened to a rank corruption, 
which, <* mining all within, infects unseen:" the 
other to a violent fermentation, .which may send 
forth noxious vapours, indeed, but which tends, as 
we humbly trust, to a state of final purity and per- 
fection. 

A considerable portion of the second volume, and 
the whole of the third volume, of " Cranmer's Re- 
mains" are occupied by. his celebratc^d controversy 
on the Eucharist. Of this controversy some account 
has already been given in a former chapter** of the 
present work. It is remarkable enough that it is 
out of late years that Cranmer^s Defence^ has been 
reprinted ; and that there had been no republication 
of the Answer to Gardiner until the recent Oxford 
edition of his writings. In fact, it must always be a 
matter of considerable difficulty to secure the atten- 



* Ante, Cf liii.— A very ample and Imninoiu ac4;ount of it may f>e found 
to the Editor's Preface to Crannjer'a Remains, p. Ixvii-clii. 

t It has been onc« reprinted, in 1809, in the third vnl. of the Fatkera 
of the English Church ; and again In 18^, with an Historical and Crit- 
teal latroductioD, by Mr. Todd. 
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tion of modern readers to the progress and the con- 
duct of a theological debate like this. In our times, 
a dispute on the subject of transubstantiation might 
possibly appear, to most Protestants, very much like 
a controversy relative to judicial astrology, or the 
tiransmutation of metals, or the elixir of immortality. 
In order, therefore, to estimate duly the service ren- 
dered by Archbishop Crann^er to the cause of truth 
and common sense, we must carry back our thoughts 
to the period in which he wrote. It has already been 
shown that, in that age, the Church of Rome con- 
tended for her sacramental doctrine as she would 
contend for her dominion, or rather for her very life. 
The difference between right and wrong views re- 
specting that question could, in her judgment, be 
measured by nothing short of the difference between 
peace and security on the one hand, or a frightfully 
painful death on the other. The affair was not, 
therefore, in those days, as it frequently is in ours, 
regarded as a matter of empty speculation. It was 
a question which might come to involve the per- 
sonal safety of every individual in the realm. It 
was, consequently, an object of the highest im- 
portance to have the sacramental theory correctly 
exhibited and fully understood. The resources of 
logic, or metaphysics, or antiquarian research 
could not, then, be bestowed on any topic of more 
vital moment to any Christian community. And 
if this be steadily kept in mind, we shall be better 
able to estimate justly the services which Cran- 
mer attempted to render the world, by his writings 
on the Eucharist, — services which he actually did 
render beyond any theological writer of his day. 

It is to be remarked, that in this controversy the 
archbishop perpetually contends for something more 
than a bare commemoration of our Saviour^s passion 
in the sacramental rite. He maintains, as the 
Church of England now maintains, thiit the body of 
Christ is reaUy and verily^ though spiritually, re- 
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ceived by the faithful. And that there might be no 
mistake as to the manner of this reception, he like- 
wise contends, that the flesh and blood of Christ 
might have been received, conformably to John vi., 
even if the sacrament had never been ordained. The 
Eucharist was therefore regarded by him as an oc- 
casion on which the eflicacy and benefit of the one 
great sacrifice are more powerfully and abundantly 
conveyed to the soul of the believer than by any 
other act of devotion. To signify this blessed effect 
by the figure of eating the flesh of Christ and drink- 
ing his blood might appear to iis Uke a hazardous 
experiment in language, if the words were now to 
be used for the first time. But these words, it 
should be remembered, were oridnally addressed to 
persons whose minds were full of thoughts and 
images connected with sacrificial Solemnity* and 
who would be likely enough to understand them with 
reference to such occasions. And they who under- 
stood them in their most gross and literal ^ense 
were doubtless the very persons who found the say- 
ing hard, and walked with our Lord no pore. 

It has been asserted, of late, .that it is a mere 
vulgar error to charge the Romish doctrine with 
' contradicting the senses. And, assuredly, if it be 
once allowed that qualities may subsist, after the 
flubstance to which they belong has been removed 
or destroyed, the sensei^ (which take no cognizance 
of substances separately from their accidents) must 
be unable to judge whether the substance has been 
changed pr not : and, in that case, it may be scarcely 
accurate to say that the miraculous change is nega- 
tived by the evidence of the senses. But still it 
will be true that the miracle in question must la- 
bour under a disadvantage peculiar to itself : it must 
be distinguished from all other miracles by this ex- 
traordinary circumstance, — that, whether it has been 
performed or not, bur senses will be unable to inform 
us. Nay, mqrei if the senses are appealed to a< o/i, 
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(hey must infallibly pronounce against the perform- 
ance of it. And this, probably, is all that is ever meant 
when it is said that our senses are in opposition to 
the doctrine. Mankind^ m general, are so constituted, 
or so educated, as to conclude that different sub- 
stances are indicated by different sensible attributes: 
and when violence is done to this universal persua- 
sion, it may reasonably be affirmed that our senses 
are contradicted. It may perhaps be said that it is 
their province to remain neutral in the affair. But 
their very neutrality must, of itself, produce much 
of the effect of positively adverse testimony ; this 
being the only case of miraculous agency in which 
they are compelled to be silent. A miracle must be 
of a very suspicious character which excludes those 
witnesses to which all other miracles openly and 
confidently appeal. 

That the absurdity of an utter separation between 
substance and accident did not escape the metaphy- 
sicians of the sixteenth century is obvious from the 
following exposure of it by Cranmer: "The sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, as they affirm, be clean 
gone. And so there remaineth whiteness, but no- 
thing is white : there remaineth colours, but nothing 
is coloured therewith : there remaineth roundness, 
but nothing is round : and there is bigness, but no- 
thing is big : there is sweetness, without any sweet 
thing: breaking, without any thing broken: divi- 
sion, without any thing being divided : and so other 
qualities and quantities, without any thing to re- 
ceive them. And this doctrine they teach as a neces- 
sary article of faith T* 

In the fourth volume of Cranmer's Remains, the 
only compositions which can with strict propriety be 
called his own (with the exception of certain public 
instruments and letters of his in the appendix) are 
the declaration concerning the mass, which led to 

* " Defimoe," Ae. ; Cianmer's Remaino, vol. fl. p. SOO. 
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his imprisonment — the Prayer, Exhortation, and 
Confession of Faith at St. Mary's, Oxford, on the 
day of his martyrdom, — and the " Confutation of 
Unwritten Verities," before adverted to (if that trea- 
tise is rightly ascribed to him). The rest consists 
of his Disputations and Examinations in the reign 
of Mary, with various papers arising out of them. 
The report of these proceedings has been, very 
properly, reprinted from Foxe, with some few addi- 
tions from other authorities : for although the ac- 
count preserved to.us by the martyrologist, even 
according to his own statement, cannot be through- 
out implicitly relied upon, it is yet the best which 
his diligence was able to procure ; and, without some 
record of the manner in which the archbishop ac- 
quitted himself in that period of heavy trial, a col- 
lection of his remains would be manifestly imper- 
fect. It is well known that the papists fully expected 
that the exhibition would be utterly discreditable to 
his learning and his abilities ; and even his friends 
were not without apprehension lest his self-posses- 
sion should be fatally confounded by the turbulence 
of a public debate, and by the overbearing violence 
both of his antagonists and his judges. The hopes 
of the one party, and the fears of the other, were 
completely disappointed by his performance. His 
energy and promptness might, indeed, be inferior to 
tho^e of Ridley : but the resources displayed by him 
were such as abundantly to show, that the current 
reports i^especting the meanness of his intellect and 
the poverty of his acquirements had been circulated 
wholly by ignorance or malice. 

It appears, indeed, that even in later as well as 
earlier times, a very moderate estimate has some- 
times been adopted respecting the capacity of Cran- 
mer. It is affirmed, for instance, by Burnet, that 
" he had a good judgment, but no great quickness of 
apprehension or closeness of style, which was dif- 
fused and unconnected ; therefore, when any thing 
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was to be penned that required more nerves, he made 
use of Ridley. '' It has been shown above that Ridley 
himself disclaimed this honour. With regard to the 
archbishop's style, it may indeed be allowed that 
it is by no means very eminent for point or com- 
pression. To a modern apprehension its chariot- 
wheels may seem at times to linger and drag heavily. 
There is occasionally something of an Alexandrine 
length and slowness in his sentences which may try 
the patience of a reader who is eager to get on with 
the discussion. On the other hand, however, it 
must be allowed that his diction, though not always 
remarkably bright or animated, is unifi>rmly perspi- 
cuous, and not unfrequently digniiied and impress- 
ive. In those compositions, more especially, which 
were diligently prepared by him for the public eye, it 
was the expression of a mind conscious of a complete 
mastery over its subject. It generally indicates the 
presence of that self-possession which enables a man 
to march deliberately through the debateable region, 
and to fix his eye steadily on every position which 
it may be expedient for him to occupy. There is 
about it ^0 appearance of precipitation or bewilder- 
ment ; nothing which can lead to the suspicion that 
there are weak points, here and there, which the 
writer was secretly anxious to hurry over. His 
diffuseness is that of an inquirer, whose mind has 
surveyed the disputed question in its height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth, and who is desirous 
of imparting to the reader the full result of his own 
laborious investigations. His style, in short, may 
be advantageously compared with that of almost any 
contemporary writer ; and will appear with an as- 
pect of decided superiority when contrasted with the 
pedantry and afifectation which often disfigured the 
writings of the period immediately succeeding his 
own. 
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ThefoUovFing Table of Consents will put the 
reader in possession of the materials of the recent 
Oxford edition of Archbishop Cranmer's Rc^mains. 
The articles marked with ah asterisk have now (to 
the best of the editor's knowledge and Belief) been 
prmted for the first time. 
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"The Sobmissions and Recantations" of Cran- 
mer are, very properly, placed by the editor in his 
appendix, The attention of the readfer is particu- 
larly requested to the appendix to the present volume. 
No. V. which will surely enable him to see how 
grossly injuriius it would have been to the memory 
of the archbishop to place these very apocryphal 
documents among his undoubted " Remains.^ 

It may be stated here, that the editor has rendered 
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an invaltiable service to all who wish to study the 
controversy between Cranmer and Gardiner, by 
printing, in the original languages, a collection of 
authorities cited by the parties, generally in English, 
in the course of the dispute. This collection wiU 
be found in vol. iv. Appendix, p. 401-439. 

In explanation of the order in which Cranmer's 
Answer to Gardiner is arranged,* it must be ob- 
served, that the Romanists usually contended for 
the necessity of. first discussing the real corporeal 
presence, and other points connected with it ; and 
then procee4ing to transubstantiation ^ for if the 
former were once established, the way would be 
better prepared for the establishment of the latter 
also. In Cranmer's Treatise, transubstantiation 
stood first : in his Answer, he accommodates him- 
self to the order adopted by his antagonists ; and 
takes Gardiner's remarks on the second book after 
those on the third and fourth. 



*■ See preoediof page 980. 
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No. I. 

/ 

ADDBNBA BT OOHBIOBNDA) TO TOL. I. 

In toI. i. c. iv. p. 84, the letter of Cranmer to Henry yin.| 
in which he reports his Sermons on the King's Sapremacy, 
|f represented as written in August, 16d5« But the editor 
of Cranmer's Remains has produced good reasons for betiev- 
ing that it was not written till August, lSd6. — See Remainiy 
T0|. i. p. 167. Lett. 171, note (kj. 

It is stated in vol. i. e. vi. p. 126, that the order for pla* 
cing the Bible in churches was inserted in Cromwell's In« 
junctions of 1635. It is, however, remarked in the note 
to p. 126, that this article of the Injunctions is to be found 
in Collier tmly (vol. ii. p. 129), and not in Burnet or in 
Wilkins. It now appears that this order is not to be found 
in the ofScial copy of Cranmer'i^ Register ; and it is further 
suggested by the editor of Cranmers Remains, that its ap- 
pearance in 1536 is scarcely to be reconciled with a letter 
ftom Grafton, the printer, to Cromwell, in 1537, urgently 
begging that the Bible printed by him might be licensed.—* 
Strype's Cranmer, b. i. c. 15. The probability, therefore, is 
that the article, as given by Collier, is an interpoUtion, 
adopted incautiously from a draft which was afterward al- 
tered ; and that no order was actually issued for placing the 
English Bible in churches before Cromwell's Injunctions of 
1538. — Slee Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 200, note (i). 

The designs of Cranmer relative to the prebendal pre* 
fimnents have been alluded to in the first, volume of this 
wbiky c. viU. p. 163-'166« Thev are more ioVy develppid 
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in the Mowiiig schfiine, drawn up by him for Ui own 
charch at Canterbury ; which is printed from Cranmer'e 
Remains, p. 291, together with the letter to Cromwell to 
which it is appended. 

« CCLTV. To Cromwell. 

'♦My very singuhtr good lord, after my most hearty com* 

Conoa Mss. mendations ; these shall be to advertise yoor 

cieop. E. i». foi. l(n-dship, that I have received your letters 

90B. OriginaL jj^^^j xxvii. day of November ; and therewith 

a bill concerning the device* for the new establishment to 

' ■ I ■ I " I ■' 

* [*' The ^btlowing ts the design on vvhich Crannm^ eomments : U ia 
presenred in tbe nam* miinuscrt|it. Hen. VIII. was jirobably proud of 
it ; for Sadler, hia ambasiiiador in Seotland* vvas directed to lay it before 
James V., 9s an exanlple of tbe useftil purposes to whidi t)ie revenues 
of relifious houses might be applied. See Sadler's SUUf Papers, 

** ChriaVf Churchy in CemUrbvryi £. s. d. 

First, A provost :. .... lAO 

bem, Twelve prebendaries^ erery of them at 402. hy the year, 

sum 460 

Item. Six preachers, every of them 20/. a year ............. 190 

Item, A reader of humanity, rn Greek, by year ^ 30 

Item, A reader in divinity in Hebrew, by y«ar MOO 

Iteih, A feeder both in dtvintey and humanity, in Latin, by the 

year : ,... 40 

Item, A reader of civil IM 

Item, A reader of physic : *- 90 

Item, Twenty students in divinity, to be (band ten at Oxford 

\ and ten at Cambridge, evefy of them 10/. by tbe year. . . . SOO 
Item, Sixty scholars to be taught both grammar and logic in 

Hebrew, Greekfjind Latin, every of them Ave marks by 

theyear 9i00 

Item. A schoolmaster 90/., and an usher lO/.v^by the year ... 30 
Item, Eight petty canoas to sing in tbe cboir, every of them 

10/. by the year... T 10 « 

Item, Twelve laymen to sihg also,' and serve in tbe cbi^r, 

every of them 0/. I,^». 4</. by the year 80 

Item, Ten chorister8,~every of them five marks by the year.. 33 3 4 

Item, A master (»f the children 1... 10 

Item. A gospftler ^ 6 IS 4 

Ttenri, An epistler , 6 6 B 

Item, T^o sacristans : '. 6 13 4 

Item, One chief butler, his wages and diets 4 13 4 

Item. One under bntler, his wag*a and diets 3 8 

ltero.^A cater to buy their diets,ibr his wnges, aets/and msk- 

ingof his booker 7.7/..... IS 

ti!I!!*2lI*^'^'S''*^**®'^'*»'*^»«wanddiet8 4 IS 

Item, One under took, his wages and dieta S f t 

TWO poifBTS.. ....,•. ^..„. 10 9 
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he made in the metr^pofitan ehnich of Qanteibury; hf 
,^hich your lordship requireth miine advice npon by writing, 
for our mutual conientSi 

<* Surely, my lord, as touching the book drawn and the 
Older of the same, I think that it will be a very substantial 
and godly foundation ; nevertheless, in my opinion the pre- 
bendaries which be allowed 40/, apiece yearly might be 
altered to a more expedient use. And this is my consider 
ation ; for having experience both in times past and also in our 
days, how the said sect of prebendaries have not only spent 
their time in much idleness, and their substance in superflu- 
ous belly cheer, I think it not to be a convenient state or de* 
gree to be maintainedf and established. Considering first, that 
commonly a prebendary is neither a leamef, nor a teacher, 
but a good viander. - Then hy the same name they look to be 
ohief, and to bear all th6 whole rule and pre-eminence in the 
college where they be resident : by means whereof the 
younger, of their own nature given more to pleasure, good 
cheer, and pastime, than to abstinence, study, and learhing, 
ehail easily be brought from their books to follow the appe* 
4ite and example of the said prebendaries, being their 
heads and rulers. And the state of prebendaries hath been 
■o excessively abused, that when learned men hath been ad- 
mitted into such room, many times they have desisted fipoa 
their good and godly studies, and all other Christian ex- 
ercise of preaching and teaching. Wherefore, if it may so 
atand with the king^s gracious pleasure, I would wish that 
not only the name of a prebendary were exiled his grace's 
foundations, but also the superfluous conditions of such 
perions. I cannot deny but that the beginning of praben- 
oaries was no less proposed for the maintenance of good 



£. «. i. 
Item, Twelve poor men, being old and servlnii-men, decayed 

by the wnra, or in the king's service, every oftbem ttHL 

1S«. M. by the yeer 80 

Item, To be distribttted yearly in alms * 100 

Item, Fop yearly reparations 100 

Item, Six to be employed yearly, for making and emending of 

highways 40 

Item, A steward of tbe land* IB 4 

Item, An auditor 10 

item, For the provost's expenses in receiving the rents and 

snrvejiag the lands, by the year JS I*] 
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leaming and good conversation of living, than religioiit 
men were : but forasmuch as both be ^one from their first 
estate and order, and the one is found m.e offender with the 
other, it inaketii no great matter if they perish both to- 
gether : for, to say the truth, it is an estate which St. Paul, 
reckoning up the degrees and estates allowed in* his time, 
could not find in the church of Christ. And I assure you, 
my lord, that I think it will better stand with the mainte- 
nance of Christian religion, that in the stead of the said 
prebendaries^ were twenty divines at 10/. apiece, like as it 
IS appointed to be at Oxford and Cambridge; and forty 
students in the tongues and sciences fnd French, to have 
10 marks apiece ; for if such a number be not there resi- 
dent, to what intent should so many readers be there 1 
And surely it were great pity that so many good lectures 
should be there read in vain : for as for yeur prebendaries, 
they oannot attend to apply lectures, for making of godd 
cheer. And as- for your sizt^ children in grammar, tneir 
master and their usher be daily otherwise occupied in the 
rudiments of grammar, than that they may have space and 
time to hear the lectures. So that taihese good lectures is 
prepared no convenient auditory. And therefore, my lord, 
I pray you let it be considered what a great loss it will be 
to have so many good lectures read without profit to any, 
saving to the six preachers. Farther, as concerning the 
reader of divinity and humanity, it will not agree. well that 
one man should be. a reader of both lectures. For be that 
etudietb in divinity must leave the reading of profane au- 
thors, and shall have as much to do as he can, to prepare 
his lecture to be substantially read. And, in like manner, he 
that readeth in humanity had not need to alter his study, 
if he should make an erudite lecture. And therefore, in 
mine opinion, it would be two offices for two sundry learned 
men." 

The formulary of 1540 (adverted to in 6hap. viii. vol. i. p. 
18S-185) is not now to be found.. Although the arch- 
bishop had succeeded in obtaining the king's approbation 
of it, the Homish party may have had sufficient influence, 
by some means or other, to suppriess It. We hs^ve seen 
that Strype has printed six articles, which he assumes to be 
a part of that formulary. (Ante, vol, i^ p. 185, note.) 
But there seems to be no very substantial grpunda for this 
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usttmption. — Sm Editor's Prafiue to Cnumiei't Remainf, 
p. zxiii-zxxL 

The latter part of the paragraph, in yoK i. chap. vi. p. 
129, 130, was written tinder the impression that the correc- 
tions of the Institution, dec, or Bishops' Book, and the 
annotations of Cranmer on those corrections, were made 

groTiottsly to the pablication. of that formalary, in 1536. 
'at it is now clear that both the correctioiu and the annO' 
toHonM were written, by the kinf and the archbishop re- 
spectively, after the publication of the book (which was put 
forth without the royal authority), at a time when it was in 
contemplation to republish tt with the king's name and sanc- 
tion.-~See Cranmer*s Remains, Editor's Preface, p. IviiL ; 
and Tol. ti. p. 81, and p. 96, note. This subject has been 
thready more fully adverted to ante, c xvii. of ihit volume. 

In chap. vi. vol. i. p. 131, 132, allufdon is made to the toil 
and anxiety incident to the compilation of the BUhopt* Book. 
This has been further illustrated by the -editor of Cranmer's 
Remains, who had referred to certain letters, published in 
the state papers, and addressed to Cromwell by Bishops Fox 
and Latimer, two of the commissioners employed in the 
work. From these letters it appears that there was great 
difficulty in earning to an agreement. Latimer prays Godr 
'*that when it is done, it may be well and sufficiently 
done, so that we shall not need to have any more such 
doings : for verily, for my part> I had lever [rather] be poor 
parson of poor Kynton again, than to continue thus Bishop 
of Worcester. Not for any thing that I have had to do 
therein, or can do : but yet, forsooth, it is a troublous thing 
to agree upon a doctrine in things of such controversy, with 
judgments of such diversity ; every man,^ I trust, meaning 
well, and yet not all meaning one way. But I doubt not, 
but new in the end, we shall agree both one with the other, 
and all with the truth, though some will then marvel.'^. . . • 
Cranmer and Fox are represented to have taken the lead 
in the discussions ; and the latter, when the book was com- 

Sleted, undertook to superintend the printing 6f it.<-*" This 
ay," says Latimer, ** we had finished, I trow, the rest of 
our book, if my Lord of Hereford had not been diseased ; 
to whom surely we owe neat thanks, for his great dilJMnce 
in all our proceedings, upon Monday, I think, it will be 
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done altogether ; and then my Lord of Canterbury will 
it unto your lordship with alt speed : to whom,- also, if any 
thing be praiseworthy, bona pars laudia optime jure debehir, 
— The heat of the debates is sufficiently indicated by a to> 
mark of Fox, that " they much wanted Cromwell's pres- 
ence." 

When the book was framed, there remained the import" 
ant question, under what authority it should be issued 1 
Fox besought Cromwell that it might go forth with the 
king's name. — (State papers, Tol..i. p. 656, 562, 563.) The 
same wish is expressed by the prelatefi, in their preface to 
the work. — (Formularies of Faith in the Reign of Henry • 
VIII. p. 26. Oxf. edit. 1925.) And a minute of an answer 
in the affirmative was actually prepared, and is now to be 
found in the chapter-house, Westminster, Theolog. Tracts^ 
vol. ix. p. 73. It would appear, -however, that Henry wasi 
after all, too cautious to commit his authority to the publi- 
cation; and the consequence Was, that the book came out 
without any other mark of the royal authority than, that of 
issuing from the press of the king's printer ; whereas the 
Articles of Religion which preceded the InstihUunif and the ' 
Necessary Doctrine which followed it, were, both of them, 
first approved in convocation, and were then honoured with 
a preface by the king, and declare4 in the preface to be set 
forth by his auithority. See Cranmer's Remains, vol. L p. 
187, note (i.) 

r 

The exhumation of Becket's remaiins, complained of by 
the pope (as stated in vol. i. c. vii. p.^ 143, 144), has been 
grievously exaggerated by Roman Catholic writers. That 
any part of them were burnt is rendered more than doubt- 
ful, by a document in the stat^-paper office, called a justifica- 
tion of King Henry's proceedings.* > According to this pa- 
per, it was asserted, **that Beoket'sshrynes and bones should 
be bestowed in such a place as should cause no superstition 
afterward." It speaks, indeed, of the bumii^ of a certain 
scull, which was. erroneously supposed by some to h^ve 
been that of the martyr. It has nevertheless been affirmed 
by Sanders, that Becket was most contumeliously cited to 
appear and stand his trial for rebellion boA treason. And 

* tills doewnelit Is printed Ui CoU. vol. 11, No. 47, 
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the borne thing is sttU more folly asserted by Chx^sestom 
Henriquez, in a book called Phoenix Reviviscens ; in which 
he ffives the -whole process, on the authority of F. Girol. 
PoUini, Istoria della Rivolazione d^Inghilterra, lib. iii. c. 42.* 
It is, however, very remarkable, that the king's warrant for 
the spoliation of the shrine, and the exhumation and. burn- 
ing of the bones, is dated August 11, 1538 ; whereas there 
is extant a letter of Cranmer's to Cromwell, dated seven 
days later (viz. 16th August), which without the slightest 
allusioin to the supposed prosecution or sentence, contains 
the following request,-^'* By cause that I have in great sus- 
pect that St. Thomas of Canterbury, his blood, in Christ's 
church in Canterbury is but a feigned thing, and made of 
some red ochre, or some such matter, I beseech your lord- 
ship that Dr. Leigh and Dr. Barber, my chaplains, may 
have the king's commission to try and examine that and 
other like things there." Now, surely, if the king's war- 
rant had been obtained on the 11th of August, for exiBCUt- 
ing the process against Becket, there could be no necessity, 
on the I8th of August, for the king's commission to exam- 
ine into the tricks practised at the shrine of the saint. It is 
further stated by PoUini, that the execution of the sentence 
took place on the 19th of August ; whereas it is absolutely 
certain that the removal of the treasure did not take place 
till the following September. These circumstances must be 
allowed to throw great. discredit on the story produced by 
Henriques ^m Pollini, however circumstantially the facts 
may be rehited.t 




were 

Jonas' 

tor of Cranmer's Remains ; who, accordingly, has rejected 

those passages from a place in his writings. See Editor's 

Pre&ce, p. Uv. 

In c. ix. vol. i. p. 265, 256, it should have been stated, that 
even in. the, time of Henry VIII., some alteration of the 

* Be0 Wilk. Condi. v<}l. iii. p. 831 836. 

t See Crenmer'e Remains, vol. I p. 90S; sod tlis edit6r*s sole (b) 
nlllivt to tikis salqect. 
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eervices had 'been in contemplation. See Cranarn'r lU- 

mains, vol. i. p. 241, note (r), Letter 216. 

r 

It bas'already been mentioned, in c. :zviiik, that Cranmer's 
book on the Divorce, written by him at the kind's commandy 
in 1529, is now, lost: and that tlie-same fate baa befallen 
his Argamehts against the Six Articles, also drawn up by 
the desire of Henry. The most diligent research has been 
unable to recover any fragments of either. See Cranm^r'a 
Remains, Editor's Preface; p. viii. xxvL 



No. II. 

* 

Thv origfikal Latin of Cranmer's letter of invitatioh to 
Martin Bocer is\ printed in Strype's Granmet, Appendixy 
No. 43. The following is a translation of it: 

^' Tbe grace and peace of God . be with you. I have read 
ymr letters to John Hales, in which you relate the disas- 
trous events in Germany, and write that you are unable 
any longer to prelide over the ministry of the Word, in 
Toiir own city. I have, therefor^, with ffroan8,e;ccl Aimed,' 
m tlie words of the prophet, show forth ihe toondert o/ thy 
mi»'ey, TTtou thai dost save aU thAt hope tn thee^jfrom them 
that resist thy right hand* Neither do I. doubt but that 
Crod will hear this, and the like groanings of pious men ; 
and will preserve and defend the true doctrine, which has 
hitherto been sincerely propagated in your churches, aj^inst 
'all the fury of .the devil and the wo?ld. In the mean time, 
while the storm is raging, they who cannot venture out to 
sea must fly into port. • To you, therefore, iny friend 
Bucer> our lungdom ><rill be the safest harbour ; in which, 
by the blessing of God, the seeds of true doctrine have be- 
gun, to be scattered abroad. Come, then, to us; and be- 
come a labourer with Os in the harvest of the Lord. Yon 
will iiot be less ptafitable to the Catholic chuich of God, 
when you are among us, than if you were to retain your 
former position. Besides, you will, when. absent, be better 
Able to heal the wounds of your own afflicted country, than 
you now can, being present. ' Put aside, therefore, all delay, 
and repair to us as soon as possible. We will diow thiil 
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•nothing can be more welcome or delightful to ni than the 
presence of Bacer. But be careful that you suffer no in- 
convenience on your journey. You Well know the enemies 
that will pursue you on -your, way : see that you do not 
commit yourself to their hands. There is a merchant, one 
Richard Mils, a man signally religious and trustworthy, 
with whom you may confer concerning the whole arrange^ 
ment of your journey. Further, with my whole heart, I 
pray to the Eternal God^ the . Father tuf our Lord Jesus 
Chnst, that, in his wrath, he will remember mercy, and 
look on the calamities of the afflicted churdi, and kindle 
the light of the true doctrine among us more and more. 
With you it has been shining for many years, and He will 
not saner it tQ.be extinguished. May He, my dear friend 
Bucer, direct and preserve you, and brin^ you to us in 
safety. Farewell. London, 2d Oct. 1648.-:-Your arrival 
is heartily desired by Thomas Cranmer, Archiep. Cantuar.*' 



No. in. 

From Miles Caoerddle's Preface to the Letters of the Martyrs^ 

London, 1564. 

" Unto them that love him God eauseth all things to 
worke for the best. So that with Him, by the hekvenly 
liffht of steadfast faith, they see life even in death ; with 
Iiim, even in heaviness and sorrow, they fail not of joy and 
comfort ; with Him, even in poverty, affliction, and trouble, 
they neither perish, nor are forsaken. How else could they 
be so patient, so quiet of minde, so cherefull and merye, in 
adversitie and straits captiuitie : some beying throwne into 
dungeons»..by some holes, darke, loathesome, and stinkins 
comers : other some lying in fetters and chaynes, and loaded 
with so many irons that they could scarcely st3rrre : some 
tied in the stocks with their heeles upwards ; some hanyng 
their legges in the stockes, and their nec^es ohayned to the 
walle with gorgets of iron ; some both handes and legges 
in the stockes at once ; sometimes both hands in, and both 
legges odt ; sometimes the right hand, with the left leg ; <)r 
the left hand with the right legge fastened in the-stixJLes, 

Vol. IL — ^A a 
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wyth mantelet and fetters, hatiyni^ neither stoole nor atone 
to sitte on, to ease their wofiill bodiei witball ; some stand- 
ing in most painful engines of iron, with their bodies 
doubled ; some wfaypped and scourged, beate with roddes, 
and bufietted with fistes : some hauing their bandes burned 
with a candel to trie their patience, or force them to telente : 
some hunger-pyned, and most miserably famished. AH 
these torments, and many more, even such as cruel Phalaris 
could not devise worse, wer practised by the papists, the 
stout sturdy souldiours of Satan, thuji delityng in variety of 
tyranny and torments upon the saints of God, as it is fid*' 
toel and too toeti knowen^ and a« many can testify which are 
yet aliue^ andhaiu felte some smarte thereof. Yea, and fur- 
thermore, so extremely were these deare servantes of God 
d«lt withal, that although they were moste desirous by their 
pen and writing, to edify their brethren, other poore lambes 
of Christ, and one to comfort another in him,-^yet were 
they so narrowly watched, and straitly kepte from al neces- 
sary helpes, as paper, inke, bokes, and such lyke, that 
great maruail it is how they could be able to write any one 
of these or other so excellent and worthy letters. For so 
hardly were they used (as I said afore), for the , most part, 
that they could not end their letters begun : sometimes for 
lacks of ease, being so fettered with chaynes,' and other- 
wise banded as you have heard ; sometimes ibr lacks of 
light, when they could neither see to Vvrite wel, nor to reade 
their letters again ; and sometime through the hasty com- 
ing in of the keepers or officers, who left no comer nor bed- 
straw uiisearched ; yea, sometime they were put to so -hard 
shiftes, that lyke as for lacke of pennes they were fayne to 
write with the' lead of the windowes : so for wants of inke 
they took their own blood (as yet it remaineth to be sene), 
and yet soifietime they were faine to teare and rent what 
they had written at the hasty coming in of the officers.** 
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No. IV. 

To Queen Maey.* 

** It may please your majesty to pardon my presumption, 
that I dare be bo bold to write to your highniBss, but very 
necessity constraineth me, that yqur mnjesty may know my 
mind, rather by mine own writing than by other men's 
reports. So it is, that upon Saturday, being the seventh 
day of this month, I. was cited to appear at Rome the eigh- 
tieth day after, there to make answer to sdch matters as 
should be objected against me up^n the behalf of the king 
and your most excellent majesty : which matters the Thurs- 
day following were objected against me by Dr. Martin and Dr. 
Storie, your majesty's prdctors, before theBishop of Glouces- 
ter, sitting in judgment by commission from Rome. But, 
alas ! it cannot but grieve the heart of any natural subject, to 
be accused of the king and queen of his own realm, and speci- 
ally before an outward judge, or by authority coming from 
any person out of this realm : where the king and queen, as 
if they were subjects within their own realm, shall complain, 
and require justice at a stranger's hands against their own 
subject, being already condemned to death by their own 
laws. As though the king and queen could not do or have 
justice within their own realms against their own subjects, 
but they must seek it at a stranger's hands in 9, strange land ; 
the like whereof, I think, was never seen. I wvuld have 
wished to have had some meraner adversaries : and I think 
that death shall not grieve me much more than to have my 
most dread E^nd most gracious sovereign lord and lady (to 
whom under God I do owe all obedience) to be mine accusers 
In judgment within their own realo^, before any atranger 
and outward power. But forasmuch as in the time of the 
prince of most famous memory, King Henry the Eighth, 
your grace's father, I was sworn never to consent that the 
Bishop of Rome should have or exercise any authority or 
jurisdiction in this realm • of England, therefore, lest I 
should allow his authority contrary to mine oath, I refused 

* Tbis Is Letter CCXCIX. in Cniiin«r's Bcnaiiis vol. L 
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to make answer to the BiAop of Gloucester, wtting hm in 
judgment by the pope's authority, lest I should nm into 

^"Another cause why I refused the pope's authority is 
this, that his authority, as he claimed i^ repugno^ to the 
crown imperial of this realm, and to the laws of the same, 
which every true sulyect is hounden to defend. First, for 
that the pope saUh, that all manner of power, na weU 
temporal as spiritual, is given first to him of God ; and t^t 
the temporal power he giveth unto emperors and kings, to 
use it under him, but so as it be;, always at his command- 
ment and beck. _ j • 

« But, coAtraiy to this daim, the imperial crown and ju- 
risdiction temporal of this reahn is taken immediately from 
God, to be used under Him only, and is subject unto none, 
but to- God alone. , 

«« Moreover, Ae imperial laws .and customs of this realm, 
the king in his coronation, and all justices when they re- 
ceive their ofllces, be sworn, and all the whole realm is 
bounden, to defend and maintain. But, contrary hereunto, 
the pope by his authority maketh void, and commandeth to 
btot out of our books, all laws and customs being repugnant 
to his laws ; alid declareth accursed all rulers and. govern- 
ors, all the makers, writers, and executors of such laws or 
customs: as it appeareth by many of the pope's laws, 
whereof one or two I shall rehearse. In the Decrees, Dist, 
10, is written thus, * Constitutiones contra canones et de- 
creta prssulum Romanorum vel ^onos mores, nuUius sunt 
momenti.' That is, * The constitutions or statutes enacted 
against the canons and decrees of the bishops of Rome, or 
their good customs, are of none effect.' Also, Exlrav. Dt 
SententU ilxcommunicationisj * Noverit :' * Excommuni- 
camus. omnes hsreticos utriusque sexus, quocunque no- 
mine censeantar, et fautores et receptatores et defensorcs 
eorum; nee non et qui de c©t*ro servari fecerint sta- 
tuta edlta «t consuetudines introductas contra Ecclesin 
libertatem, nisi ea.de capitularibus suis intra duos menses 
post hujusmodi publicatioixem sententiae fecerint- amoveri. 
Item, excommunicamus statutarioa, et scriptori^s statutorum 
ipsoram, nee non potestatesy.consules, rectores, et consili- 
arids locorum, ubi de csetero hujusmodi statuta et consue- 
tttdines«ditfi foexint vel servatc ; nee mm et iUos qoi secon- 
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dam ea presumpserint jadicare, vel in pnblicam formam 
scribere judicata.' That is to say, * We excommanicate all 
heretics of both sexes, what name soever they be called by, 
<jind their fkvoQrers. and receptors and defenders; and also 
th^m that^'shall hereafter cause to 'be obsenFbd the statutes 
and customs- made against the liberty df the church, except 
they cause th^ same to be put out of their records and 
chapters within two months after the publication of this 
sentence. Also we excommunicate the steitute makers, and 
writers of those statutes, and a^ the potestates, consuls, 
governors, and counsellors of places where 'such statutes 
and customs shall 'be made or kept ^ and also those that 
shall presume, to ' give judgment according ^o them, or to 
write into public form the matters so adjudged.' 

" Now, by these laws, if the Bishop pf Rome's authority, 
which he claimeth by God, be. lawful, all your grace's laws 
and customs of your realm, being contrary to the pope's 
laws, be naught : and as well your majesty, as your judges, 
justices, atid all other executors of the sarme, stand accursed 
among heretics, which God forbid. And yet thi^ curse can 
never be avoided, if the poj^e have such power as he claim- 
eth, until such times as the laws and customs of this realm, 
being contrary to his laws, be taken away and blotted out 
of the law-books. And although there be many laws of this 
realm contrary to the laws of Rome, yet I named but a few ; 
as to, convict a derk before any temporal judge of this 
realm for debt, felony, murder, or for any other crime; 
which clerks by the pope's laws be so exempt from the 
king's laws, that they can be nowhere sued but before their 
ordinary. 

** Also, the pope by his laws may give all bishoprics and 
benefices spiritual^ which by the laws of this realm can be 
given but only by the king and other patrons of the same, 
«xeept they fall mto the lapse. 

'* By the pope's laws, ;te« patrcmatus shall be sued only 
before tne ecclesiastical judge, but by the laws of this realm 
it^shall be sued before the temf>oral judges. 

** And, to be short, the laws of this realm do agree with 
the pope's laws like fire and water. And yet the kings of 
this realm have provided for their' laws, by the prcnnunire; 
§0 that if any man have let the execution of the laws of 
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tins Tealm hf any authority finMn the Me ef Rome, he U^ 
. eth into ihepntmunire. 

<* Bat to meet with this, the popes have previded for theur 
la^ws by cursing. Tor whomsoever letteth the popeVrlawe fo 
have fttU course within this reahii, by the pope*s power 
standeth acoarsed. 60 that the pope's power treadeth all 
the laws and buistoms of this realm under his feet, cursing 
All that execute them, until sueh time as they give place 
unto his Jaws. 

^** But it may be said) that notwithstanding all the pope's 
decrees, yet we do execute still the 4aws and customa of 
this lealm. -Nej) not all quietly without interruption of 
the pof^. And where we do exeeuie them, yet. we do it 
unjustly, if the pope's power be of force, and for the aame 
^e stand excommunicate, and shall j^, until We leave^ the 
execution of our own laws and customs. Thus we be 
well reconciled to Rome, idldwing such authority, i^hereby 
the, realm standeth accursed befbie God, if the pope have 
anyeuch authority. •, . 

"Theee things, as I suppose, were net fully ^opened in 
the parliament house, when* the pop^'a authority was re- 
ceived again within Uiis realm ; for if they had, I do not 
1>elieye t^t either the king or queen's majesty, or the no- 
bles of tins realm, or the commons of the same, would ever 
have cens&nted to receive again such a foreign authority, jk> 
injurious, hurtful, and prcljSdicial, as well to«the crown as 
to^the laws and customs, and state of this realm, as whereby 
they must needs , acknowledge themselvee to be accuraed. 
But none could open thi6 matter well but the clergy, apd 
that such of thera as had read the pope's laws, whereby the 
pope hath made himself, as it were,' a god.- These seek to 
maintain the pope, whom ihey d^ired te have their chief 
head, to the intent they mi^t have, as it were, & king- 
dom and laws within themselves, distinct from \he laws of 
the crown, and wherewith the crown may not meddle ; and 
•o being exempt from the laws of the realm, might live m 
this realm like lords and kings, without damage or fear of 
any man, so that they pleSise their high and supreme head 
at Rome. For this consideration, I ween, some, that knew 
the truth held their peace in the pariiameot, whereas if they 
had done their duties to the crown abd whole realm, tbef 
should have opened their mouths, declared the trath» and 
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■howed thft perilt and diuigen that mi^t eiume to the 
eiown and raalnu 

** And if I should agree to allow inch anthority within 
this mainly wheieby I moat -need* confeta that your most 
gpradoui highneas, and also your realm, should ever con- 
tuuie aocuned, until you ahall ceaae from the execution of 
your own laws and castoma of your realm ; I could not 
think myaelf true either to your highness or to this my 
natural country, knowing that I do know. Ignorance, I 
know, may exeuae 1»ther men ;- but he. that knoweth how 
piejodicial and injurious the power and authority, which he 
ehallenffeth everywhere, ia to the crown, laws, and cue* 
tome of thia realm,. and yet will allow the same, I cannot 
see, 1nanywiBe,,|iow he can keep his dae allegiance, fidelity, 
and truth to the erown and state of this realm. 

'*' Another cause I alleffed why I could'not allow the au« 
thority ofthepope; which is this, That by his authority he 
■ubverteth not only the laws of th^* realm, but also the 
laws of God : so that whosoever be under Ms authority, 
he sufibreth them not . to be under Christ's religion purely, 
aa Chriat did command. And for one example, I brought 
Ibrth, that whereas by God's laws all Christian people be 
bonnden dUigetttly to learn his Word, that they may know 
how to believe and live aecoidingly, for that purpose he 
mdained holy days, when they oMgnt^ leaving apart all other 
bhsinees, tojgive themselvM wfaol^ to know and serve God. 
Therefore Grod'swill and commandment is, that when the 
people be fathered together, ministers should use such Ian* 
guage as the people may understand and take profit thereby, 
or else hold their^ace. For as an harp or lute, if it give 
no certain sound that men may know what is stricken, who 
ean dance after it, for all the sound is in vaini so is it in 
vain, and profiteth nothing, saith Almighty God by the 
mouth of St. Paul, if the priest speak to the people in a 
langnase which they know not; for else he may profit 
bimsei^'bot proiteth not the people, saith Saint Paul. But 
herein I wA answered thus.; that Saint Paul spake only 
of pnaehing, that the pieaiBher should' preach in a tongue 
which the people did know, or else bis preaching availeth 
nothing.- This I would have spoken^ ana could not be suf- 
forad. But if tfaa- preaehing. availeth nothing, being spoken 
ill a kngnage whkm the people nnderstpiifid not^ how should 
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any other lervie^ avail tham, being spoken in the aame lan- 
guage ? And yet that Saint Paul meant not only of preach- 
nig, it appeareth plainly by his own words. For he apeak- 
eth by name expressly of praying, singing, lauding, and 
thankinff of God, and of all other things wbidi the priests say 
in- the churches, whereuiito the people say Amen; which 
they uaed not in preai^hihg, but in other divine service; 
that whether llhe pnefits rehearse the wonderful works of 
God, or the great benefits of God unto mankind above all 
other creatures, or give thahks unto Ood, or make open pro- 
fession of their faith or humble confession of their sins* 
with earnest request of mercy and ibrgivcness, or make suit 
or request unto God for any thing ; that then all .the people, 
understandinff what the priests'" say, might give their minds 
AXid voices with them, and say Amen, that is to say, 'allow 
what the priests say ; thatj the rehearsal of God^s universal 
works and benefits', the giving of thanks, the profes^on- of 
faith, the confession of sins, and the requests and petitions 
of the priests and the people-might ascehd up into the ean 
of God altogether, and be as a s^eet aavodr, odoor, and 
incense in his nose; and thus was it used inany hundred 
years after. ChristV ascension. But the foresaid thinfs 
cannot be done when the priests speak to the people in a 
language not known, and so they (or their clerk in their 
name) say Amen, but they eannot tell whereunto. Whereas 
Saint Paul saith, How can the pecpU «ay Amen to tkywell 
taying, tohe* they understand nottokat ikousayestJ And 
thus was Saint Paul understandeii of all interpreters, both 
the Greeks and Latins, old and.new, school authors and 
others, that I have read, until about thirty years past. At 
which time one Eckius, with other of his sort, began to 
devise a new exposition, understanding St. Paul of preajching 
only. * , 

** But when a good^number of the beat learned men re> 
puted within this realm, some favouring the old, some the 
new learning, as they term it (where indeedthat which they 
call the old is the new, and that which they call the new is 
indeed the old) ; but when a great number of such learned 
men of both sorts were gathered together at Windsor, for 
the reformation of the .service of the chUrch, it was agreed 
by both, without controversy (not one saying contrary )» that 
the service of the ehiirch oqght to be in the mother t«pgii% 
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Md that Biant Fanl, in the fourteenth chapter to the Corin* 
thiane, was ao to be undentandeti. And so is ^aint Paul 
to be undentanden in the civil law» more than a thousand 
yean past, where iastinianus, a most godly emperor, in a 
sjmod writeth on this- manner : * Jubemus at omnes epis- 
eopi*pariter et presbyteri hon.tacito modo, sed clara voce» 
qQ» a fideli populo exaadiatur, sacram oblationem et preces 
in saeio baptismate. adhibitas celebrent, quo majori exibde 
devotione in depromendis Domini Dei laudibus audientii^m 
animi efferantur. Ita enim et Divas Paulas docet in Epis- 
tola ad Corinth. Si tolummodo benedicat apiriliu, quomodo 
i§ qui prmUvloeum Une^rdicet ad gratiarum actionem tuartif 
Aynen? qutmdoqtiidem quid dieat nan videt. Tuquidem 
pulekre gradaM agis^ alter autem non dBdi/icatu,r,* That is to 
say, * We command that all bishops and priests celebrate the 
holy oblation and prayers used in holy baptism, not after a 
■till, cl6se manner, but with a clear loud voice, that they 
may be plainly heard of the faithful people, so as the hear* 
era' minds may be lifted up thereby with the greater devo- 
tion, in tattering the praises of the Lord God. . For so Paul 
teacheth also in the Epistle to the Corinthians. If the spirit 
do omljf Ub99 (oteay well) hoio ehall he that occufieth the place 
of a privaie person say Amen to thy thanksgtoing f fir he 
pereetveth not what thou sauest. Thou dost give thanks well^ 
oui the other is not' edified* And n^ only the civil law, and 
ail other writers a thousand and five hundred yean continu- 
ally together have expounded Saint Paul not of preaching 
only) but of other service said in the church ; but also rea- 
«on fliveth the same, that if man be commanded to bear 
any thing, it must be spoken in a langua^f which the heap* 
en undentand, or else (as Saint Paul saith) what avmleth 
it to hear 1 So that the pope, giving a contrary command- 
ment, that the people commg to the church shall hear they 
wot not what, and shall answer they know not wheretoi 
iakoth upon him«to eommandf not only against reason, but 
alio directly against Ood. 

** And again I said, whereas our Saviour Christ ordained 
the sacrament of his most precious body and blo6d to be 
received of all Christian people under the forms both of 
bread and wine, and said of the cup^ Drink ye all of this : 
the pope giveth a clean contrary coomiandment, that no lay- 
man fhaU drink of th« cqp of their salvation ; as though 
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tHe cup of ralvation hy the blood of Christ pertioned not to 
laymen. And whereas Theophilus Alexandrinus (whose 
wodln Saint Jerome did translate about eleven . hundred 
ycvrs past) saitb, * That if Christ ha^ been cnicified for the 
devils, his cup should not be denied them ;' yet the pope 
denieth the cap of Christ to Christian people, foi^ whom 
Christ was crucified. So that if I should obey the pope in 
these things, I must needs disobey my Saviour Christ. 

*< But I was answered hereunto (as oommonly the papists 
do answer), t^at under the form of bread is vishole phnst*s 
flesh find blood : so that whosoever receiveth- the . form of 
bread receivetfa as well Christ's blood as his flesh. Let it 
be so ; yet in the form of bread only, Chi;ist*s blood is not 
drunken, but daten : nor is it received in the cup in the 
form of wine, as Christ commanded, but eaten with the flesh 
under the form of bread. And, moreover, 4he bread is hot 
the sacrament of his blood, but of his flesh only, ^ nor the 
cup is not the sacn^ment of his flesh, but of his blood only. 
And so the pope keejjeth from all lay persons the sacrament 
of their redemption by Christ's blood, which Christ com* 
mandeth to be giv^n unto them. 

" And, furthermore, Christ ordained the sacrament in two 
kinds, the one separated from the other, to be a representa'* 
tion of his death, wfiere his blood was soDarated from his 
flesh, which is not represented in one kind alone : so that 
the lay people receive not the whole. sacrament,- whereby 
Christ's death is represented, as he commanded. 

** M6reover, as the pope taketh upon him to give the tem» 
poral sword, or royal and imperial power, to kings and 
princes ; so doth he likewise take upon him to dq>ose them 
flrom their imperial states, if they be' disobedient to him». and 
eommandeth the subjects to disobey th^ir princes, assoiling 
the subjects as well of their obedience as of tbpir lawful 
oaths made unto their true kings and princes, directly con- 
trary to God'tf commandment, who cpmm^ndeth all subjects 
to obey their kings, or their rulers under the^. 

*'One John, Patrii^rcbpf Constantinople in the time of 
Saint Oregory, claimed superiority above all other bishops. 
To whom Saint Gregory writet|i, that therein he did injury 
to his thi'ee brethren, which were equal with him, that is to 
say, the Bishop of Rome, the Bishop of Alexandria, and of 
Anti<)chia: which three were patriarchal oeee as well «• 
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Oonitantinople, and wetb brotfaran one to another. *BuC 
C«aith St. Gregory) if any one shall exalt himself abo^e ajl the 
rest, to be the universal bishop, the same passeth in pride.' 
But now the Bishop of Rome exalteth himself, not only 
above all bishops, but also above all kings and emperors, an(| 
above aH the whole world, taking upon him to give and take 
away, to set up and pot down as he ishajl think good. And 
as the devil, having no such authority, yet took upon him to 
give unto Christ all the kingdoms of the world if he would 
fall d^oWn and worship him ; in like manner the pope taketh 
upon him to give empires and kingdoms, being none of his, 
to such as will fall down and worship him and kiss his' feet. 

" And moreover his lawyers and glosers so flatter him, 
that they feign he may command emperors and kings to 
hold his stirrup when^ b^ Irghteth upon his horse, and to be 
bis footmen :. and that, if any emperor .and king give him 
any thing, they give him nothing but that is his own, and 
that he may dispense against God's Word, against both the 
Old and' New Testament, against St. Paul's ei^stles, and 
against the gospel. And furthermore whatsoever he doth, 
although he draw innumerable people by heaps with hii^- 
eelf into hell, yet may no mtMtal man reprove nim, because 
he, being judge of all men, may be judged of no man. Apd 
thus he sitteth in the temple of God, as if he were a god, 
and nameth himself God's vicar,- and yet he dispens^th 
against God» If this be not to play Antichrist's part, I can- 
not tell what is Antichrist, which is no more to say but 
Christ's enemy and adversary, who shall sit in th^ temple 
of God, ad vancing'himself above all other, yet by hypocrisy 
and,feiffned religion shall subvert the true religion of Christ, 
and under pretence and colour of Christian religion shall 
work against Christ, and therefore hath the name of Anti* 
Christ. Now if. any man lift himself higher than the pope 
hath done, who HfUth himself above all tbi» world ; or can 
be more adversary to Christ, than to dispense against God's 
laws, and where ChrisI bath given, ai^. commandml^nt, to 
command directly the contrary, that man-^ must needs be 
taken for Antichrist. But until the time that such a person 
may be found, men may easily ooojectore where to find Anti- 
ehnst. 

** Wherefore, seeing the pope thus, (to overthrow both 
God's laws and man's laws) taketh upon him to make em* 
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petara and kings to be vbmhJs nid ml^cote mito him, aai 
specially tlie crown of tliis reafaD,'witb the laws and Ci»» 
toms of the same ; I see no mean how I may consent to 
admit bis usarped power within this reahny^contiary to mine 
oath, mine obedience to 'God's law, mine, alleffiance and 
duty to your majesty, and. my love and affection to this 
realm.' ^ ■ " • • 

** This that I hare spoken against the pdwer and anthority 
of the pope I have not spoken (I take God to repoid and 
judge) for any malice I owe to the pope's' person, whom I 
know not, but I shall .pray to (Sod to give hun grace that he 
may seek above all tl^ngs to promote God's honour and glory ^ 
itnd not to follow the trade' of his predecessors in these 
latter days. ' ' . 

•** Nor I have not spoken it for fear of punishment, and to 
avoid the same, thinnng it rather an oecasion to aggravate 
than to diminish my trouble ; but I haw' 'spoken it for my 
most bounden duty to the crown, liberties,* laws, and -cue- 
toms of this reahn.of England, but most specially to £s- 
charge my conscience in uttering, the truth to God's gloiy, 
easting away all fear by the comfort which Ibave in Christ, 
^hosaith, F^r not them that kill the hodyt and cannot kUi 
the soult but fear him that^caneatt both body and soul into heil 
fire. He that for fear to loee this life will forsakethe truth 
shall lose the eVerlasting life ; ' and he that for the truth's 
eake will sp^dd his life shall find everlasting .life. And 
•Christ promiseth to stapd fast with them- before his Fatbery 
which will stand fast with Him here. Which-comfort'is so 
great, that whosoever hath his eyes fixed upon Christ can* 
not greatly pass on this life, knowing that he may be sure to 
have Christ stand by him in the presence of his Father in 
heaven. ^ ' ' , 

-^ And as touching tho/sactament, I Ba&d,-^orasmuch as 
the whole matter standeth ^ the imdetstanding of these 
words of Christ, TW u nty bodt^, Thieis m» Moed,.^! said 
that Christ in these words made demonitration of Uie braad 
and wine, avd spake figuratavely, calluig bread his body and 
wine his blood, because he ordained them to be sacraments 
of his body and btoqd/^ And where the- papists kay in those 
two points contrary unto me, that Christ called not bread 
his body, but aeubstance uncertain, nor^spake figarativdy ; 
hstein I slid I wenjd be judged by the old dwucfab and 
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which doctrine could be prored the elder, thttt I would etand 
unto. And forasmuch as I have alleged in my book many 
old authors, both Greeks and Latins, which above a thou- 
sand years after Christ continually taught as I do ; if they 
could bring forth but one old author that saith in these two 
points as they say, I offered six or seven years ago, and do 
offer yet still, that I will give place unto them. 

** But when I bring forth in* any author that saith in most 
plain terms as I do, yet saith the other party that the au- 
thors meant not so ; as who should say, that the authors 
spake one thing, and meant clean contrary. And upon the 
other part, when they cannot find any one author that saith 
in words as they say ; yet say they that the authors meant 
as they say. Now, whether I or they speak more to th« 

Surpose herein, I refer me to the judgment of all indifferent 
earers : yea, the old Church of Rome, above a thousand 
years together, neither believed nOr used the sacrament as 
the Church of Rome hath done of late years. 

** For in the beginning the Church of Rome taught a pure 
and a sound doctrme of the sacrament. But after that the 
Church of Rome fell into a new doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ; with the doctrine they changed the use of the sacra- 
ment, contrary to that Christ commanded, and the old Church 
of Rome used above a thousand years. And yet to defaea 
the old, they say that the new is the old ; wherein for my 
part I am content to stand to the trial. But their doctrine 
is so fond and uncomfortable, that I marvel that any man 
would allow it, if he knew what it is. But howsoever they 
bear the people in hand, that which they write in their books 
hath neither truth nor comfort. 

•< For by their doctrine, of otie body of Christ is made 
two bodies ; one natural, having distance of members, with 
form and proportion of man's perfect body, and this body is 
in heaven ; but the body of Christ in the sacrament, by 
their own doctrine, must needs be a monstrous body, having • 
neither distance of members, nor form, f&shion, or proper* 
tion of a man's natural body. And such a body is in the 
sacrament, teach they, and goeth into the mouth with the 
form, of bread, and entereth no farther than the form of 
bread goeth, nor tarrieth no longer than the form of bread 
is by natural heat in digesting. So that when the form of 
bnad is digested, that body of Christ is gone. And §at$»» 

B 2 
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much M evfl men be as long in digesting as good men, Uie 
body of Christ, by their doctrine, entereth as far, and tarrieth 
as long, in wicked men as in godly men. And what comfort 
can be herein to any Christian man, to receive Christ's on- 
shapen body, aqd it to enter no farther than the stomach, 
and to depart .by-and-by as soon as the bread ia consumed 1 

<* It seemeth to me a more sound and comfortable doc- 
trine, that Christ hath but one body, and that hath form 
and fashion of a man's true b^ody ; which body spiritually 
entereth into the whole man, body and soul : and^ though 
the sacrament be consumed, yet whole Christ remaineui, 
and feedeth the receiver unto eternal life (if he continue in 
godliness), and never departeth until the receiver forsal^e 
him. And as for the wicked, they have not Christ within 
them at all, who cannot be where Belial lb. And this ii 
my faith, and (as me seemeth) a sound doctrine, according 
to God's Word, and sufficient for*a Christian to believe in 
that matter. And if it can be showed, unto me that the 
pope's authority is not prejudicial to the things before men- 
tioned, or that my doctrine in the sacrament b erroneous, 
which I think cannot be showed, then X never was nor will 
be so perverse to stand wilfully in mine 9wn opinion, but I 
shall with all humility submit myself unto the pope, not 
only to kiss his feet, but another part also. 

** Another cause why I refused to take the Bishop of 
Gloucester for my judge was the respect of his own per- 
son being more than once perjured. First, for that he being 
divers times sworn never to consent that the Bishop of Rome 
should have any jurisdiction within thb realm, but to take 
the king and his successors for supreme heftds of this realm, 
as by God's laws they be : contrary to that lawful oath, the 
said bii^op sat then in judgment by authority from Rome : 
wherein he was perjured, and not worthy to sit as a judge. 

*< The second perjury was, that he took his bishoprip 
both of the queen's majesty and of the pope, making to 
each of them a solemn oath : which oaths be so contrary 
that the one must needs be perjured. And furthermore, in 
swearing to the pope to maintain his laws, decrees, consti- 
tutions, ordinances, reservations, and provisions, he de- 
clareth himself an enemy to the imperial crown, and to the 
laws and state of this realm : whereby he declared himself 
not woithy to sit as a judge within this realm* And ibr 
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these considentione I refuied to take him ftr mj judge. 
[Sept. 1555.] 

To QvxBN Mart.* 

** I learned bj Dr. Martin, that at the day of your 

majesty's coronation you took an oath of obedience to the 
Pope of Rome, and the same time you took another oath 
to this reabn, to maintain the laws, liberties, and customs 
of the same. And if yoar majesty did. make an oath to the 
pope, I think it was according to the other oaths which he 
used to minister to princes ; which is to be obedient to him, 
to defend his person, to maintain l^s authority, honour, 
laws, lands, and privileges. And if it be- so (which I know 
not but by report), then I beseech your majesty to look upon 
your oath made to the crown and realm, and to expend and 
weigh the two oaths together, to see how they do agree, 
and then to do as your grace's conscience shall give you : 
for I am surely persuaded that willingly your majesty will 
not offend, nor do against your conscience for no thing. But 
I fear me that there be contradictions in your oaths, and 
that those which should have informed your grace throughly 
did not their duties therein. And if your majesty ponder 
the two oaths diligently, I think you shall perceive you were 
deceived ; and then your highness may use the matter as 
God shall put in your heart. 

. ** Furthermore, I am kept here from company of learned 
men, frdm books, from counsel, from pen and ink, saving at 
this time to write unto your majesty, which all were neces- 
sary for a man being in my ease. Wherefore I beseech 
your majesty that I may have such of these as may stand 
with your majesty's pleasure. And as for mine appearance 
at Rome, if your majesty will give me leave, I will appear 
there. And I trust that God shall put in my mouth to de- 
fend his truth there as well as here. But I refer it wholly 
to your majesty's pleasure. [Sept. 1556.] 

" Your poor orator, ♦* T. 0.»» 

* This is Letter CCC. in Cnnmer's Ronaiiw, vol. i. 
Vol. n.— Bb 
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No. V. 
Craniner'*s *' SiibmifsionM and, Recantationg,^* 

Of the recantations ascribed to Cranmer,.only one seems 
to have been known to Foxe, namely, that which is now 
considered as the fifth. Neither does Strype, in his Life of 
Craomer, allude to any other : but in his Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. iii. c. 30, he produces the rest. It has been 
supposed by some, that his account was t^ken from the 
archives of Lambeth ; whereas, the archives of Lambeth 
contain nothing whatever relative to the matter. There is, 
however, in. the library at Lambeth, a scarce volume (31« 6. 
22), in which a copy of these documents may be found, un- 
der the following title : ** AH the Submyssions and Recanta- 
tions, of Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterburye, 
truly set- forth, both in Latin and I^nglish, agreeable to ike 
originalles, written and subscribed with his own hand. 
Visum et examtnatum per ReverendumPatrem, Daminum Ed- 
mundum Episcopum Londin, Anno MDLYL — Excusvm 
Jjondinif in adihus Johannis Cawodi, Typographi Regta Meb- 
jestaiis. AnnoMDhVL Cum privileffio,*^ These "Sub- 
missions and Recantations'* are now printed in the appendix 
to the recent Oxford edition of " Cranmer's Remains," vol. 
iv. p. 393-401. 

It will be necessary to furnish the reader With these docu- 
ments in their proper order. * v 

I. The true copy of the first submission of Thomas Cran- 
mer,,late archbishop of Canterbury, which afterward^ by tn- 
eonstancy and' unstableness, Ae, the said Thomas Cranmer^ 
did cancel ; the original whereof was sent to the queen's 
majesty and her privy council, as followeth : 

'* Foi^smuoh as the king and queen's majesties, by con- 
ssnt of their parliament, have received the pope's authority 
within tbis realm, I am content to submit myself to their 
laws herein} and to take the pope to be the chief head of 
this Church of England, so far as God^s laws and the latos 
and customs of this realm will permit. — Thomas Cranmer." 

II. The true copy of the second submission of the said 
Thomas Cranmer» which he the said Thomas did advisedly 
subscribe with his own hand, aatd did not afterward revoke it^ 
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the original whereof was also sent up to tibe queen's ma- 
jesty and her said council, as before : 

<* I, Thomas Cranmer, doctor in divinity, do submit my- 
self to the Catholic Church of Christ, and to the pope, su- 
preme head of the same church, and unto the king and 
queen's majesties, and unto all their laws and ordinances. — 
Thomas Cranmer." 

IIL The third paper of Cranmer, written with his own 
hand, and by him exhibited, in Bocardoy to the Bishop of 
London.* 

" I am content to submit myself to the king and queen's 
majesties, and to all their laws and ordinances, as well con- 
cerning the pope's supremacy as others. And I shall, 
from time to time, move and stir all other to do the like, to 
the uttermost of my power ; and to live in quietness and 
obedience unto their majesties, most humbly, without mur- 
mur or grudging asainst any of their godly proceedings. 
And, for my book which I have written, I am contented to 
submit me to the judgment of the Catholic church, and the 
next general council, — Thomas Cranmer." 

IV. The fourth paper, Sec (the prefix exactly the same 
as in the third) :t 

*< Be it known by these presents, that I, Thomas Cran- 
mer, doctor in divinity, and late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
do firmly, steadfastly, and assuredly believe in all the arti- 
cles and points of the Christian religion and Catholic faith, 
as the Catholic church doth believe, and hath ever believed 
from the beginning. Moreover, as concerning the sacra- 
ments of the church, I believe unfeignedly in all points as 
the said Catholic church doth and hath believed from the 
beginning of Christian religion. In witness whereof I have 
humbly subscribed my hand unto those presents, the 16th 
day of February, 1566-6." 

It will be observed, that of these four papers the first two 
are without either date or notice of the place where they 
were written and exhibited. The third and fourth are each 
preceded by a notification that they were plresented to 
Bonner in Bocaido ; but the fourth is the only one which has 

* This notice Is in Latin, in " All the Sabmyesiotts, Ac. Ac. vlv 7Vr> 
tivm Scriptum Crantneri, ntd ipsnu numu tsaratum, it per ium m 
Bueeardo exkUrihan liondm, Epiacopo, 

t QuortMsi Seri^^wm, 4fce., as in the praoedlBf . 
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a d«t0, and that date is the 16th February, two days rabte- 
quent to Cranmer's degradation. It must, therefore, be 
concladed, that all the Ib^r were executed within the space 
of those two days. No one of them could have been exe* 
^utCMl previously to the 14th ; for it surpasses all belief that 
the man who encountered the session of that day with such 
undaunted bearing could, at the same time, have been 
listening feyonrably to secret proposals of submission. 
Neither is it to be imagined that any of these papers can 
have been written or signed at any period after the 16th, for 
the 16th is the date affixed to the last of them. And yet, 
on the other hand, it is &r from easy to account for such a 
rapid succession of discreditable papers, all, of them affirmed 
to have been i^igned, and two of them to have been ac* 
tually written, by the prisoner's own hand. 

There is another very perplexing circumstance attending 
these documents, which has been already noticed in the 
text ; namely, that the last of them is by far the least ex- 
plicit of the four. It contains not one syllable respecting 
the authority of the pope, or the laws and ordinances of the 
queen. It amounts to nothing more than a profession of 
the Christian faith, conformably to the belief of the Catholic 
church, from the time of its foundation. It is, manifestly, 
a step backwards in the path of concession: It almost war- 
rants the belief that Cranmer was, eVen then, beginning to 
shrink from the turpitude of the preceding submissions (if 
tiiose submissions were ever made by him), and to exhibit 
40me aUnning s3rmptoms of returning fortitude. And this 
suspicion is, in part, confirmed by the fact that the arti- 
fices of ^eduction were, soon after, so unscrupulously em- 
pl^ed to complete the overthrow of his firmness. 

Fifth upon 'the list stands the only recantation ascribed to 
Cranmer by Foxe, who has translated it as follows t 

*< I, Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
do renounce, abhor, and detest all manner of heresies and 
errors of Luther and Zuinglius, and all other teachings 
Vihich are contrary to sound and. true doctrines. And I believe 
most constantly m my heart, and with my mouth I confess, 
one holy and Catholic church visible, without the which 
thereis no salvation, and thereof I acknowledge the Bishop 
of Rome to be supreme head in earth,, whom I acknowledge 
to bo the highest bish(^ and pope, and Christ's vicar, unto 
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whom aU Ohristian people ought to be rabject. And as 
concerning the sacraments, I believe and worship in the 
sacrament of the altar the very body and blood of Christ, 
being contained most truly under the forms of bread and 
wine, the bread through the mighty power of God being 
turned into the body of our Sayiour Jesus Christ, and the 
wine into his blood. And in the other six sacraments also, 
like as in this, I believe and hold as thtf universal church 
holdeth, and the Church of Rome judgeth and determineth. 
Furthermore, I believe that there is a place of purgatory, 
where souls departed are punished for a time, for whom the 
church doth godlily and wholesomely pray, like as it doth 
honour saints, and maketh prayers to them. Finally, in all 
things I profess^ that I do not otherwise believe than the 
Catholic • church, and the Church of Rome, holdeth and 
teacheth. I am sorry that I ever held or thought other- 
wise. And I beseech Almighty God, that of His mercy He 
will vouchsafe to forgive me whatsoever I have offended 
against God or his church $ and also I desire and beseech all 
Christian people to pray for me. And all such as have been 
deceived either by my example or doctrine, I require thfim 
by the blood of Jesus Christ that they will return to the 
unity of the church, that we may be aU of one mind with- 
out schism or division. And to conclude, as I submit my- 
self to the Catholic church of Christ, and to the supreme 
head thereof so I submit myself unto the most excellent 
majesties of Philip and Mary, king and queen of this realm 
of England, dec, and to all their laws and ordinances, being 
ready always as a faithful subject ever to obey them. And 
God is my witness that I have not done this for &vour or 
tdST of any person, but willingly, and of my own mind« as 
well to the discharge of my own conscience as to the in- 
struction of others. 

** Per me Thomam Cjunmbe. 

<* WUnesMei to ) *< Frater Johann as bi Villa Gakoika4 
ikU subacnpHon ) *< Hxhbious Stdall." 

This fifth paper appears vnthaut any date^ either as to 
place or time. But it can hardly be doubted that, if ever 
It was signed by Cranmer, it must have been subsequently 
to his removal to Christ Church deanery ; though at what 

Bb2 
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)>eriod daring hk rendence there, or after his retiini to 
prison, it is impossible to ascertain. That Cranmer actu- 
ally signed this paper is usually considered as undeni- 
able, and cannot now be disproved. Nevertheless, there 
are certain suspicious circumstances belonging to it, which 
are not unworthy of historical notice. 

1. It might have been expected, that a confession so im- 
portant would have been witnessed by individuals eminent 
for their rank and station ; and, more especially, by the 
dean of Christ Church, at whose lodgings he was then re- 
siding, or had recently resided. Instead of this, we find it 
attested only by two persons, and those comparatively ob- 
scure ; the one a Spanish friar, the other a man of whom 

'little is known, except that he had been a great professor of 
the Reformed doctrines, and that he returned to them again 
in the time of Queen Eli^beth.* 

2. The first four alleged submissions were all. in English ; 
this, — the fifth, — ^by far more complete than any of them, 
was dr^wn up in Latin. It is not easy to explain this cir- 
cumstance, otherwise than on the supposition that his 
tempters consigned it to a learned tongue, with some un- 
worthy purpose of concealment or dis)^uise. It looks very 
much as if they apprehended that the people in general 
would receive with incredulity a paper importing so entire 
and sadden a revolution in the archbishop's sentiments ; and 
would suspect his adversaries of playing foully, and ascrib- 
ing to him more decided language than he had ever, in &ct, 
consented to use. 

3. The paper in question was printed immediately on its 
alleged execution, as the archbishop's recantation; and it 
has already been mentioned, as a fact well deserving of ob- 
servation, that it was instantly supprcned- by the counciL 
The order for delivering up all the printed copies to be i^ 
burned is dated dn the 13th March ; and, on the 16th, the 
printers were compelled to enter into a recognisance to obey 
this mandate.! An attempt has been made to account for 
this very suspicious proceeding by a surmise that either it 
may have been incorrectly printed (of which there is not 
the slightest evidence, and which, if it were proved» 

* Strype, Cranm. b. iU. c. SI, and Eoc. Mem. vol. Ui. p. 3M. 

t Burnet, vol. Ui. Aimo 1550.— Todd's Hist, and Crit. Intiod. p. evU. 
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would hardly be sufficient to explain the extreme toKcitnde 
and displeasure of the council) ; or, that **they waited for 
a more perfect recantation, which Granmer said that Qod 
would inspire him to -make.'* In support of this latter sup- 
position nothing whatever has been produced but a vague 
expression of the French ambassador, Noailles :* and, be- 
sides, it would be scarcely possible for inspiration itself to 
suggest a more perfect recantation than the one now in ques- 
tion. It is a much more obvious explanation of this mei^ 
sure, that the government was anxious to recall a premature 
act, and to delay the publication of this and the other sub- 
missions of the archbishop, until after his death ; an event 
which would effectually ri^ieve them from all apprehensions 
of his dissivowing any portion of the language which had 
been attributed to him by themselves. 

4. Lastly, if this paper was actually adopted and signed 
by Cranmer, as it now stands, it is difficult to imagine what 
eould be the object of exacting from him any further sub- 
mission, unless it were for the purpose of heaping mortifica- 
tion upon him. We find, however, amons the papers as- 
cribed to him, a sixth recantation, also in LaHnj filled with 
expressions of abject self-abasement. The following is a 
translation of it : — 

" I, Thbmas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
confess, and grieve from my heart, that I have most griev- 
ously sinned against Heaven and the English realm ; yea, 
against the universal church of Christ, which I have more 
cruelly persecuted than Paul did of old, who have been a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and contumelious. And I wish 
that I, who have exceeded Saul in malice and wickedness, 
might with Paul make amends for the honour which I have 
detracted from Christ, and the benefit of which I have de- 
prived the church. But yet that thief in the gospel com- 
forts m^ mind. For then at last he repented firom his heart, 
then it irked him of his theft, when he might steal no more. 
And I, who abueing my office and authority, puHoined 
Christ of his honour, and the realm of faith and religion, 
now by the great mercy of God returned to myself, acknow- 

* Dr. LIugard's sole aathority Ibr this conjectnre is the following pas- 
sage : " II eavoya prier M. le CanUaal Pol as de differer pour queLquae 
lours aoa execuiioo, esperaot que Di«ii Pin9pir§roU cepenunt.*'— 
Noailles. 
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ledge myself the greatest of all sinners, and to every one 
as well as I can, to God first, then to the church and its su^ 
preme head, and to the king and queen, and lastly to the 
realm of England, to render worthy satisfaction. But as 
that happy thief, when he was not able to pay the money 
and wealth which he had taken away, when neither his feet 
nor his hands fastened to the cross could do their office ; by 
heart only and tongue, which were .not hound, he testified 
what the rest of his members would do, if they enjoyed the 
same liberty that his tongue did. By that he confessed 
Christ to be innocent ; by that he reproved the impudence 
of his fellow ; by that he detested his fonner life, and ob- 
tained the pardon of his sins, and, as it were, by a kind of 
key opened the gates of paradise. By the example of this 
man I do conceive no small hopes of Christ's mercy ; that 
he will pardon my sins. I want hands and feet, by which 
I might build up again that which I have destroyed ; for the 
lips di my mouth are only left me. But he will receive the 
calves of our lips, who is mercifiil beyond all belief. By 
this hope conceived, therefore, I choose to offer this calf, to 
sacrifice this very small part of my body and life. 

*< I confess, in the first place, my unthankfohiess against 
the great God. I acknowledge myself unworthy of all fa- 
vour and pity, but most worthy, not only of humaif and tem- 
poral, but divine and eternal punishment ; that I exceed- 
ingly offended against King Henry VIII., and especially 
against Queen Catherine his wife, when I was the cause and 
author of the divorce. Which fault indeed was the semi- 
nary of all the evils and .calamities of this realm. Hence 
so many .slaughters of good men ; hence the schism of the 
whole kingdom ; hence heresies ; hence the destruction of 
60 many souls and bodies sprang, ^that I can scarce compre- 
hend with reason. But when these are so great beginnings 
of grief^ I acknowledge I opened a great window to SH 
heresies, whereof myself acted the chief doctor and leader ; 
but, first of all, which most vehemfrntly torments my mind, 
that I affected the holy sacrament of the Bacharist with so 
many blasphemies and reproaches, denying Christ's body 
and blood to be truly and really contained under the species 
of bread and wine. By setting forth also books, I did im- 
pugn the truth with all my miffht. In this respect indeed, 
not only worse than Saal and t^e thief, but the ihost wieked 
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of all which the earth ever bore. Lordf I hone sinned against 
Heaven anAhefore Thee, Against He en, as I am the cause 
it haih been deprived of so many 8»ii s, denying most im* 
pudently that heavenly benefit exhibtteU to us. And I have 
sinned against the earth, which so lonff hath miserably 
wanted this sacrament. Against men, .whom I have called 
from this supersubstantial morsel ; the slayer of so many men 
as have perished for want of food. I have defrauded the 
souls of the dead of this daily and most celebrious sacrifice. 
" And from all these things it is manifest how greatly 
after Christ I have been injurious to his vicar, whom I have' 
deprived of his power by books set forth. Wherefore I do 
most earnestly and ardently beseech the pope, that he, for 
the mercy of Christ, forgive me the things I have committed 
against him and the apostolical see. And I humbly beseech 
the most serene sovereigns of England, Spain, &c., Philip 
and Mary, that by their royal mercy they would pardon me. 
I ask and beseech the whole realm, yea, the universal church, 
that they take pity of this wretched being, to whom, besides 
a tongue, nothing is left, whereby to make amends for the 
injuries and damages I have brought in. But especially, 
because against Thee only I have sinned, I beseech Thee, 
most merciful Father, who desirest and commandest all to 
come to thee, however wicked, vouchsafe to look upon me 
neatly, and under Thy hand, as. Thou lookedst upon Mag- 
dalen and Peter ; or certainly as Thou, looking upon the 
thief on the cross, didst vouchsafe, by the promise of thy 
grace and glory, to comfort a fearful and trembling mind ; 
so, by thy wonted and natural pity, turn the eyes of thy 
mercy to me, and vouchsafe me worthy to have that Word 
of Thine spoken to me, I am thy salvation ; and in the day 
of death, To-day shalt thou he toith me m paradise, 

** Per me Thomas CbanmCr. 
«* Written this year of our Lord^ 1655-6, 
the l%th day of MarcV^ 

This was, in ftct, the last of Cranmer's recantations, even • 
on the supposition that the whole o{ the above Jhi papert 
have been truly ascribed to him. We have, nevertheless, 
been told by Dr. Lingard of ** a seventh instrument of ab- 
juration.** There does, indeed, appear, seventh on the 
printed li«t of his ** ■ubmissioni and recantations,*' a paper > 
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with this title, — ** The prayer and saying of Thomas Cran- 
mer a little before his death, and written with his own 
hand." The contents of this paper BLte^ first, an address to 
the people present, soliciting their prayers ; seeoTidly, a prayer 
for himself, concluding with the Ijord's Prayer ; tfiirdly, a 
general exhortation to godliness and charity ; fourthly ^ a 
brief memorandum, in the following words, — ** Here to de- 
clare the queen's just title to the crown V and, fifthlvi a 
renunciation of the books he had published, and the doc- 
trines he had maintained, against the sacrament of the 
altar, in the reign of Edward VI. Now with regard to these 
various articles, it must be observed, that of the five par- 
ticulars above enumerated, the last two were never spoken 
by the archbishop. It has been seen, that when he ad- 
dressed the assembled audience just before his death, he 
omitted all notice of the queen's title ; and that, instead of 
finally renouncing his books and doctrines, he declared his 
sorrow and repentance for the dissimulation into which he 
had been tempted, hy the hope t>f saving his life. 

The following are the words of what has been called his 
" seventh instrument of abjuration i'^ — 

" And now I come to the great thing that so much trou- 
bleth my conscience, more than any thing that ever I did ; 
that is, setting abroad untrue books and writings, contrary to 
the truth of God's Word ; which now I renmmce and con- 
demn them utterly^ as erroneous, and for none of mine. 
.But you must know also what hooks they were, that you 
may beware of them, or else my conscience is not dis- 
charged. For they be the books which I wrote against the 
Sacrament of the altar, since the death of King Henry VIII. 
But whatsoever I wrote then, now is the time and place to 
say truth. Wherefore, renouncing all those books, and 
wnatsoever in them is contained, I say and believe, that our 
Saviour Christ Jesus is really and substantially contained 
in the blessed sacrament of the altar, under the forms of 
bread and wine." 

. Here let it be, once for all, carefiilly noted, that with 
these woi€s this publication closes. It professes to he an 
Account of all the Submissions and Recantations of Cran- 
mer ; it was sent forth, after his death, with the sanction of 
Bonner's name; and yet it contains not one syllable to 
iatimate, that the most important part of this last saying oi 
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Gnmmdr's was, in fact, never gaid. Any one who should 
perase it; without any previous knowledge of the arch- 
bishop's history, would inevitably conclude that ,he died in 
the profession of the Romish faith : whereas it ijb well 
known, that although these words were prepared for him to 
speak, the words actually delivered by him, immediately be- 
fore his execution, amounted to an ** aJ^juratioh}^ of nothing 
but his recent weakness. It may, without any glaring 
breach of charity, be- auspeoted, that persons who, in one 
most important instance, could send into the workl a state- 
ment calculated to produce , so false an impression, would 
not very scrupulously hesitate to publish an aggravated ac- 
count of the archbishop's other imputed submissions, when 
once he w^a silenced by death. And this consideration 
might alone be sufficient to justify us in pausing, before we 
give implicit credit to this official copy of " All the Submis- 
sions and Recantations of Thomas Cranmer." 

Before we dismiss the subject, it will be necessary to offer 
one or two remarks on the narrative of the Roman Catho- 
lic spectator. One particuiar in it, well worthy of notice, 
is the avowal of Cole, that besides the causes alleged by 
him for the sacrifice of the archbishop, there Were ** others 
whbh moved the queen and council, but which were not 
meet and convenient for every one to understand them." 
What these hidden motives of expediency might be it 
would be vain to conjecture^ but yet it is difficult to get rid 
of a siispicioi^' that they were of the same complexion 
. with those which m^y have dictated the suppression of his 
recantations till aftet he was destroyed. It would seem 
from these expressions of the preacher, (hat there must 
have been somet^iing in the history of his .** submissions" 
whi<pb was not altogether fit for the public ear. And if so, 
it was undoubtedly prudent to avoid all allusion to it, lest it 
should provoke the sufferer to certain incommodious dis- 
closures, relative to the precise extent to which he had 
yielded to the artifices of his tempters. 

Another remarkable ciicuixistance, is, the ** assured hope 
conceived by the Protestants, of his conversion«nd repent- 
ance ;" a hope which they scarcely could have entertained, 
had the government thought it safe or fit to pi^blish and to 
circulate, before hu deeUk^ the sweeping recantation which 
now stands the fifth in Bonner's printed statement. And 

You II. — C c 
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yet, when we recollect how desirable it would have been for 
the Romish party to extin^nish utterly all ' sncii expectap 
tions, we are at a loss to account for the^ hasty and anxious 
euppression of that paper, otherwise than by one conjec- 
ture, — namely, that the publication of it during Cranmer's 
Hfe might expose the matter to very inconvenient question, 
perhaps to positive contradiction, from the archbiehop him- 
self. 

It has been confidently affirmed,* that whatlil^as spoken 
in St. Mary's Church by Granmer, as preliminary to tb% 
disavowal .of his six retractions, was frpift the p^per gRvm 
to him in prison by Friar Garcina. That this statement ie 
inaccurate, at least as to his prayer, might be reasooably 
inferred from the words with which he himself introdacra 
it : " And now will I pray for iny8elf,-aB I could best dense 
forfn^ own comfort '; and will say the prayer, word for word, 
as I have here wntteti it."' Besides, it must^be difficult to 
iipagine the condition either of the understanding or the 
h^art, which could ascribe to anyb^ft the supplicant him- 
self these outpouriVigs'of a broken and contrite spirit* 
After all, however, the matter is of no^ great importance. 
If the friar did actually supply him either with prayer, or 
exhortation, which he judged to be unexceptionable, (here 
was no good reason why he should not adopt it, and pro- 
duce it as his own. 

Lastly, he is represented as " renouncing and tefhsin^ 
all such bills as he had toritten or signed with hi6>own hand 
since his degradation,^* These ~ words ^lace it almost be- 
yond dispute, that previously to his degradation he retained 
his integrity untouched ; - and they further leave it doubtful 
whether he had set. his hand to all the first 6\x papers which 
appear among his *< submission,-* ■ Ho speaks of Mis which 
he had written or signed; and these words may possibly imply 
that some ef them were only transcribed and accepted by 
him for consideAtion, with a view to protract the period of 
his fate, and if possible to avert it. They by no means 
amount to an admission that he added his name to every 
fape^^^*^ is printed with his signature, in this posthumous 
series of his recantation^. > 

These observations, though they can throw no doubt 

* By Dr. Lingard, vol. vtt. 
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whatever over the fact of Cranmer's disBanuIation, are at 
least sufficient for the purpose of showing, that a certain 
shade of mystery stiU hangs oyer these transactions, and 
that the world has never yet been in possession of a per- 
fectly distinct and satisfactory account of the fall of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. That his resohition failed him for a time 
is a mattey beyond all controversy. But, to this hour, it is 
far from being absolutely certain that he passed through all 
the gradations of infamy described in the representations 
circulated by his adversaries^ 



THE END. 
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